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BEGINNINGS IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCA- 
TION 

SEVENTEENTH GENTUBT PLANS AND PRO- 
POSALS FOB PBOVIDINO INDUSTBUL 
EDUCATION IN COMMON AND IN 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 

The second period in the history of sys- 
tematic industrial education is that in 
which the idea of school education in the 
industries begins to be treated as a prac- 
ticable measure of educational and eco- 
nomic reform and not merely as a detail 
of life in Utopia. 

One of the earliest to treat the subject 
in this way was John Amos Comenius. 
His advocacy of industrial education in 
schools is one of the striking features of 
his Oreat Didactic, a work remarkable for 
the extent to which it anticipates in the 
seventeenth the more important educa- 
tional reforms of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. He gives more or less 
attention to manual or industrial educa- 
tion in his plans for three of the four 
schools which constitute his complete sys- 
tem. His plan for the ''Mother School" 
for children below seven years of age an- 
ticipates in some respects the manual edu- 
cation of the kindergarten. He suggests 
that children of this age "will receive a 
training in mechanics if they are permitted 
or are actually taught to employ their 
hands continually; for instance, to move 
something from one place to another, to 
arrange something . . ., to construct some- 
thing or to pull something to pieces; to 
make knots or to undo them, and so forth; 
the very things that children of this age 
love to do. As these actions are nothing 



but the efforts of an active mind to realize 
itself in mechanical production, they 
should not be hindered but rather en- 
couraged and ddlfully guided."^ 

In another passage in which, like Plato,' 
he recommends the utilization of play 
activities as a means of industrial educa- 
tion, his ideas closely resemble those which 
have been carried out in recent times in 
the "Kitchen Garden." Referring to the 
advantages which would accrue if useful 
activities should be employed for purposes 
of recreation, he suggests that young pupils 
"be given tools and allowed to imitate the 
different handicrafts, by playing at farm- 
ing, at politics, at being soldiers or archi- 
tects, etc' These suggested occupations 
foreshadow the manual and industrial 
training of the "Vernacular" school where 
the pupils are to "leam the most impor- 
tant principles of the mechanic arts, both 
that they may not be too ignorant of what 
goes on in the world about them, and that 
any special inclination towards things of 
this kind may assert itself with greater 
ease later on." Another benefit to be de- 
rived from this study of the principles of 
the mechanic arts will be that for those 
who take up the manual occupations "the 
details of their trades — ^will be to them 
nothing but . . . the more particular ap- 
plication of the arts with which they are 
already acquainted."* Something resem- 
bling industrial education is vaguely sug- 
gested' in Comenius' description of the 

1 Gt. Did., London, 1896. 

2 Laws, 643. 

« Gt. Did., 19, 49. 

* Gt. Did., 29, 6 and 7. 
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work of the next higher school, the Latin 
school. Under the head of physics are 
studied ''a part of medicine, of agriculture 
and of other mechanical arts."' Manual 
if not industrial training seems to be pro- 
vided for in Comenius' plan for a Pan- 
sophic school at Saros-Patak in Hungary. 
Here skill "in action is to be associated 
with knowledge of things. Without this 
skill even he who knows much about things 

will be awkward in dealing with them ; 

No one will be graduated from the institu- 
tion who is not well trained in those occu- 
pations which demand care and circum- 
spection.* The considerations which led 
Comenius to propose manual and indus- 
trial training in the schools are not far to 
seek. The realistic and encyclopaedic mo- 
tives he himself refers to explicitly; chil- 
dren are to study the industries in part 
'* * that they may not be too ignorant of what 
•goes on in the world about them."^ It is 
noteworthy that his proposal is based also 
In part on psychological grounds. The 
active mind of the child, he maintains, 
tends naturally to express its ideas in vis- 
ible and tangible form. Its manual occu- 
pations "are but the efforts of an active 
mind to realize itself in mechanical pro- 
duction. "• The study of the industries is 
valued also as affording vocational guid- 
4uice. The principles of the mechanical 
arts should be studied in order that "any 
special inclination towards things of this 
kind may assert itself with greater ease 
later on."* Moreover, iudustrial occupa- 
tions contribute to the maintenance of 
health." They also cultivate habits of in- 
dustry and love of work,^^ Comenius is an 

«Gt. Did., 30, 2 (viii). 

e ScholsB Pansophien, I., No. 9. 

T Gt. Did., 29 No. xii. 

8 Ihid., 28, No. 12. 

• Z&id., 29, 6, No. 12. 

10 Ihid,, 15, No8. 11-13. 

11 Ihid,, 23, No. 11. 



advocate of industrial education in the 
schools in part, also, for economic reasons. 
It is partly in order to train for the busi- 
ness of life that instruction and training 
in the industries should be given in the 
school.** 

In aiming at economic ends Comenius 
was quite in accord with the spirit of his 
times. During no period in history have 
men manifested a keener appreciation of 
the material goods of life or been actuated 
more exclusively by considerations of the 
practical and useful than during the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. In west- 
em Europe this seems to have been due in 
part to a reaction against the endless and 
fruitless discussion of theological problems 
which had denominated intellectual life 
since the beginning of the Reformation. 
In Germany it was due in part, also, to the 
necessity of relieving the misery and desti- 
tution consequent upon the devastations of 
the Thirty Years War." 

One of the most eminent promoters of 
economic reform of this period, Johann 
Joachim Becher, planned a system of state 
schools one of which, the Mechanical or Art 
School was designed to afford a training 
preparatory to any of the handicrafts.** 

The encyclopedic movement of the seven- 
teenth century, a reaction against the nar- 
rowness of the traditional school curricu- 
lum, was another factor contributing the 
growth of the movement for school instruc- 
tion in the industries.*'. Its representa- 
tives advocated the extension of the cur- 
riculum through the addition not only of 
history and the sciences but also of the in- 
dustrial arts. Its influence in promoting 
the correlation of general with industrial 

12 Gt. Did., 29, No. 7. 

isHeabaum, Gesdiichte d. d. BUdungsweseiiBy 
1905, pp. 3-8. 

14 Ihid,, p. 12. 

ifilhid., p. 183, H€fabaam, "Geschichte d. d. Bil- 
dungswesens, ' ' 
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traming is illiistrated in the work of Dan- 
iel George Morhof (1639-1691), one of the 
most eminent polybistors of his time. He 
bases his advocacy of an encyclopedic oor- 
riculnm upon the belief that it is impos- 
sible to master any one branch of science 
without a knowledge of all the others. He 
maintains, moreover, that it is only a cur- 
riculum of this sort which can satisfy 
man's inborn craving for all knowledge. 
To impart this knowledge he planned three 
classes of schools, one for each of the great 
realms of knowledge, namely nature, his- 
tory and the arts or handicHLfts. The art 
or industrial school is to have a collection 
of all tools and instruments used by crafts- 
men and artists.^* 

The rationalistic movement of the seven- 
teenth century seems to have created an 
atmosphere favorable to such striking devi- 
ations from traditionat educational prac^ 
tise as the introduction of the handicrafts 
into the general school curriculum or the 
introducti<Hi of school procedure into tiie 
training of the artisan.^^ That the great 
leaders of this movement, Descartes (1596- 
1654), Leibnitz (1646-1716) and Locke 
(1632-1704) diould! also have been either 
friends or active promoters of (systematic 
industrial education can oearcely be as- 
cribed altogether to accident 

Baillet, who published a biography of 
Descartes in 1691, states that the latter was 

the firat to conceive the idea of opening public 
courses of instruction for workingmen. Accord- 
ing to his plan large halls were to be erected for 
the different crafts. Each of these was to contain 
a museum and a consultation room. In the former 
were to be kept specimens of all the tools and in- 
struments necessary or useful in the craft. For 
each of these institutions there was to be appointed 
a competent instructor, capable of answering the 
workingmen 's questions and of giving them such 

i«J&wI., pp. 27-29. 

ircf. Ziegler, "Geschichte d. Paed." (2d ed.), 
p. 219. Paulsen, "Gesch, d. g. Tint,," H., 190- 
191. 



instruction as would enable them to give a reason 
for each of the operations which they were daily 
called upon to put into practise.is 

Instruction was to be imparted only on 
holidays and Sundays when workingmen 
would have leisure to attend. 

One of the earliest and most eminent of 
the followers of Descartes in Oermany, 
Erhard Weigel, was an influential adiro- 
cate of the utilization of handwork as a 
means of educating the young. In lan- 
guage closely resembling Froebers,^* he 
demanded that children should be so di- 
rected ''that from work itself, from the 
deed they might learn the beginning of all 
wisdom, might acquire a knowledge of the 
actual activity and the working power of 
Ood and thus be led to knowledge not 
through hearing others speak but through 
manual activity."** 

His influence as an advocate of indus- 
trial education is probably to be traced in 
the work of his pupils, Leibnitz and 
Semler. 

The former, Leibnitz (1646-1716), aur 
other leader in- the rationalistic movement, 
planned to provide for the youth of his 
time a systematic course of technical iur 
struction and training. In his ^^Projet 
de ^Education d'tm Pfinee/' 1693, he 
suggested the establishment of trade 
schools for that fairly large das^ of boys 
who are not fitted by nature for those in- 
tellectual pursuits to which the regular 
schools devoted exclusive attention. There 
was urgent need, he believed, for such in- 
stitutions ''in order that youths might not 
be kept back many years uselessly by the 
floggings of the schoolmaster and to the 
great injury of the state, which loses as 

i« Baillet, A., "La Vie de M. Descartes," quoted 
in Deacartes, "Oeuvree de," Vol. XL, 659, Paris 
1898. 

i» "Education of Man," New York, 1903, p. 31. 

20 Quoted in Scherer, "Die Arbeitesdiule, ' ' Ldp- 
zig, 1912, p. 19. 
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much in practical benefit as these do in 
life." 

Leibnitz' educational writings reflect not 
only that independence of tradition char- 
acteristic of the rationalists font also the 
realistic and utilitarian views expressed in 
the writingB of Comenius, Becher, Morhof, 
Weigel and other representative writers of 
the seventeenth century. In his Nova 
Methodus Docendi Discendique Juris he 
recommends the study of the handicrafts 
and of conmierce as part of the liberal edu- 
cation of youth between twelve and eigh- 
teen years of age." 

The handicrafts were utilized as means 
of instruction and training in several of 
the plans for an improved system of upper 
class education in which the seventeenth 
century was so prolific. The emphasis 
upon distinctions of social rank which 
marks this period and the increased de- 
mands made upon the aristocracy for the 
performance of civil as well as military 
service created a need for special schools 
and systems of education that would afford 
them the requisite practical training. In 
a fairly large proportion of these plans not 
only is vocational training provided for 
but the practise of the industrial arts is 
recommended as a means of promoting 
health both of body and of mind. Per- 
haps even more frequently it is recom- 
mended as a means of wholesome and 
profitable recreation. 

Locke recommends for the English 
gentleman a training in gardening, wood- 
working and other indtistrial occupations 
mainly as a means of recreation but also 
as a means of acquiring skill and experi- 
ence. ''The advantages proposed," he 
says, ''may be considered of two kinds: 

siHeubaum, "Gesch. d. d. Bildungswesens, " 
p. 72. 

MZiegler, "Ctesch. d. Paed," Mttnchen, 1904, 
p. 175. 



(1) Where the skill itself that is got by 
exercise is worth haying. (2) Where the 
exercise itself without any other considera- 
tion, is necessary or useful for health. 
. . . For a country gentlemen I should pro- 
pose one or rather both these, viz., garden- 
ing or husbandry in general, and working 
in wood as a carpenter, joiner or turner, 
... by being skilled' in one of them he will 
be able to govern and teach his gardener, 
by the other, contrive and make a great 
many things both of delight and use; 
though these I propose not as the chief 
end of his labor, but as a temptation to it; 
diversion fromi his other more serious 
thoughts and employments by useful, 
healthy, manual exercise being what I 
chiefly aim at in it"** 

Yon Lohney in one of the numerous 
works of the period*^ treating of the edu- 
cation of the upper classes refers to the 
unanimity with which the learned of his 
time recommend the more cleanly handi- 
crafts as a means of education for the aris- 
tocracy. He states further that they are 
considered a means of intellectual as well 
as of physical training.*" 

The aristocratic tendencies of the age 
seem to have favored the introduction of 
industrial features into the school educa- 
tion of the middle and lower classes of so- 
ciety as well, here, of course, for vocational 
purposes rather than as means of recrea- 
tion. The distinction between classes led 
naturally to a distinction between the 
schools which they attended and to an ad- 
justment of the courses in these schools to 
their respective needs. These needs dif- 
fered for the most part, however, only in 
so far as they were vocational. Hence 

ss Locke, ''Thoughts on Education," Cambridge 
TJniv. Press, 1902, pp. 177-179. 

24 The latter half of the seventeenth, and the 
first half of the eighteenth century. 

a«Von JJSihnej, '*Hof-, Staat-und Begier 
Kunst," col. 31. 
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while schools for the upper classes began 
to train their pupils for military, civil and 
clerical careers it was felt that the folk 
schools should afford similar preparation 
for the more menial and laborious occupa- 
tions. This view is expressed in the report 
of the Society of Sciences at Berlin on 
Semler's '^Plan for a Mathematical School 
of Handwork*^ issued some time toward 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
It reads: 

Just SB the advanced and elementary sehooUi as 
weQ as the Bitterschulen and the academies have 
been established in order that the young might be 
trained in them to serve the common weal in eo- 
elesiastical, civil and military o£3ceB so it is ad- 
visable and practicable that those who are to take 
np a trade and who have hitherto received instruc- 
tion for the most part only in reading, writing 
and arithmetic . . . shonld in fntore receive in a 
certain Mechanical School such training and in- 
struction as is suited to their purposes and future 
condition in life in order that their sense and 
understanding might be developed and in particu- 
lar that they might know the different materials 
and objects . . . and . . . useful instruments and 
took, and might utilize this knowledge in a better 
understanding and practise of their handicraft.*^ 

The combined result of the influences 
which we have just reviewed was the devel- 
opment iQ Germany in the seventeenth 
century of a rather extraordinary degree 
of interest in the handicrafts. Even 
scholars and men of letters felt impelled 
to take up the study and practise of the 
crafts and industries. Members of the 
noble and aristocratic classes engaged in 
the same pursuita Henry, Duke of Bruns- 
wick, is said to have mastered for his own 
pleasure thirteen different trades. Empha- 
sis was laid upon their value even to those 
who intended to devote themselves to sci- 
entific pursuits. The clearly marked dis- 
tinction that had always been maintained 
between the liberal arts on the one hand 

S0 Quoted by Ziegler, "Geschichte der Pada- 
gogik,"ed. 1904, p. 197. 



and the industrial on the other seemed now 
about to be obliterated.'^ 

Meanwhile like conditions had brought 
about a similar development of interest in 
trade instruction ia England. 

In 1641 Comenius visited England upon 
the urgent invitation of Samuel Hartlib, a 
philanthropic business man who was ex- 
tremely active in promoting a variety of 
social, educational and other reforms. 
Hartlib and his friends were interested at 
the time in a project for the establishment 
of a Universal College for phymcal re- 
search on the plan of Bacon's ''Solomon's 
House," and believed that they had found 
in Comenius the man best fitted to direct 
the affairs of the proposed institution. An 
eager student of the writings of ComeniuSi 
Hartlib had planned also a school for boys 
in which many of the ideas of the f onner 
were to be carried out. This school was 
the immediate occasion of at least two and 
possibly three tracts on education written 
by different members of Hartli]i>'8 circle of 
friends, Milton, Dury and Petty. In the 
tracts of the last two, Dury and Petty, 
more or less attention is paid to indus- 
trial training. Milton's suggestion in his 
''Tractate" that the student of nature and 
of mathematics should "procure as often 
as shall be needful the helpful experiences 
of hunters, fowlers, fishermen, shepherds, 
gardeners, apothecaries; and in other sci^^ 
ences, architects, engineers, mariners, anat- 
omists" would hardly justify us in placing 
him in the list of promoters of industrial 
education. 

Dury, however, proposes a curriculum 
which provides definitely for technical and 
industrial as well as general education. 
In his *^ Seasonable Discourses*' (1649) he 
ascribes the current movement for educa- 

ST Heubanm, "Geseh. d. d. Bildungswesens,'' 
Berlin, 1905, p. 8. 
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tional reform largely to the influence of 
Bacon. % 

Seeing we are now about a reformation of our 
ways and necessitated to think upon the publie 
good, even for our preseryation from utter ruin 
and confusion, and seeing some such thing as the 
advancement of learning hath been of tener and in 
a more publie way at least mentioned in this na- 
tion of late than in former times, partly by the 
publication of those excellent works of the Lord 
Verulam ... we ought not to despair of some 
good issue at last. 

Quite in the Baconian spirit he main- 
tains that the arts and sciences are to be 
studied with vocational ends in view. 

Of the various arts and sciences: (1) the vulgar 
should be equipped with those necessary for trades 
and servile work; (2) the learned for the increase 
of science and the training up of others; (3) the 
nobles should be fitted for public charges in peaee 
and war.ts 

In his '^ Reformed Schools published in 
1650 he recommends that special attention 
be paid to vocational education after the 
thirteenth or fourteenth year.** 

From eight or nine to thirteen or fourteen years 
of age children are to be exercised in observing 
aU things natural and artificial extant in the 
world, whereunto their imagination shall be led in 
a certain method to cause them to reflect orderly 
upon them and observe them in their several kinds 
coherences, diiferences, parts, actions, properties, 
uses and refeorences unto man by trades and manu- 
factures. From thirteen or fourteen to nineteen 
or twenty, the things which are to be taught them, 
and wherein they shall be exercised, are all the 
useful arts and sciences which may fit them for 
any employment in church and commonwealth. 

Another of Hartlib's friencb, William 
(afterwards Sir William) Petty had al- 
ready issued his ^^ Advice to Mr. Samuel 
Hartlib far the Advancement of Some Par- 
ticvlar Parts of Learning/' His plan in- 

wDury, "Exercitation of Schooling''; Watson, 
"The Beginnings of the Teaching,'' etc., p. xxvii. 
• 29 Two hours a day are to be spent "in hus- 
bandry or manufactures or military employment." 
Quoted in Adamson, "Pioneer of Modem Educa- 
tion," p. 143. 



volved the establishment of two educa- 
tional institutions, the Ergastulum Liter- 
arium, an industrial school or literary 
workshop combining in itself certain fea- 
tures both of the modem g^^ieral school 
and of the trade school and aiming to tea<^ 
boys ''to read and write and earn a liv- 
ing, " and the Mechanicum or College of 
Tradesmen which aimed to do for the 
trades and industries what Solomon's 
House was dedgned by Bacon to do for the 
sciences. 

The Ergastulum Literarium was for rich 
and poor alike. The study of objects and 
actions was to precede that of reading. 
Drawing was taught as a means of expres- 
sion and'arithmetic and geometry were to 
be studied by all. The characteristic fea- 
ture of the course, however, was the re- 
quirement that ''all children, even those of 
highest rank, be taught some gentile manut- 
facture in their minority." Among the 
"manufactures" which Petty proposed to 
have taught in his school were turning, 
watchmaking, painting, carving, engravings 
jewel-cutting, and jewel-setting, gardening, 
architecture, shipbuilding, dyeing and the 
making of scientific instruments. 

In the Mechanicum or College of Trades- 
men "one at least of every trade (but the 
prime and most ingenious workman, the 
most desirous to improve his art) " was to 
be allowed a dwelling rent free, in return 
for which he was to practise his craft with 
a view to bringing it to the highest stage 
of perfection. 

Another part of Petty 's plan aimed not 
only at the promotion of the education of 
craftsmen but also at affording the young 
that vocational guidance the importance of 
which is just now so much discussed. It 
coDsisted in the compilation of a complete 
history or description of all the various 
arts and manufactures. A similar plan 
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has been proposed in quite recent times.*^ 
Petty believed that the reading of such a 
work would not only enaible a youth to 
select an occupation suited to his tastes 
and capacities but would afford such in- 
struction in the art as would materially 
shorten the period of apprenticeship. 

We recommend the completing of a work whose 
title might justly be VeUus Aurewn Hve Faoulta- 
turn Lucriferarufn Descriptio Magna wherein all 
the practised ways of getting subsistence and 
whereby men raise their fortunes may be at large 
declared . . . boys . . . might read and hear the 
history of the faculties expounded, so that before 
they be bound apprentices to any trade they may 
foreknow the good and the bad of it, and not 
spend seTm years in repenting and in swimming 
against the atream of their inclination.*! 

The benefits to be derived from giving 
the industrial occupations a place in the 
curriculum are in Petty 's opinion mani- 
fold. Boys will thereby become more in- 
dustrious. Youths of the upper classes 
who have had this training will ''be less 
subject to be cozened by artificers, . . . will 
certainly bring to pass most excellent 
works, being as gentlemen, ambitious to 
excel ordinary workmen/' Furthermore, 
''the Bespublica Artium will be much ad- 
vanced when such as are rich and able, are 
also willing to make luciferous experi- 
ments. It may engage them to become 
. . . patrons of the arts. It will keep them 
from worse occasions of spending their 
time . . . and will be a great refuge in 
adversity." 

! The poet Cowley's ''Plan of a PhUo- 
sophical College/' published in 1661, is 
still another indication of the practical 
tendency of the educational thought of the 
time. This project seems to owe its in- 
spiration to the same source as do Petty 's 

so See Twining, << Technical Training,'' pp. 241- 
244. 

«i "The Advice of W. P. to Mr. Samuel Hart- 
Kb," Am. Jour. Ed., 22, 204r-207. 



and Dury's and this notwithstanding its 
author's protestation that ''We do not de- 
sign this after the model of Solomon's 
House in my Lord Bacon." The college is 
to afford instruction in the crafts and 
manufactures as well as in other depart- 
ments of learning. The sixteen professors 
resident in the institution are to be ''bound 
to study and teach" not only the sciences 
but "the mysteries of all trades and im* 
provement of them; the facture of all 
merchandises."" 

The movement in England for greater 
attention to the sciences and the industries 
in education seems to have had some in- 
fluence upon educational thought even in 
the infant colonies of America. In 1672 
President Hoar, of Harvard, who during 
the long period of residence in England 
had become familiar with the educational 
views of Comenius, Hartlib, Milton and 
Petty, wrote to his friend Boyle** that ha 
was planning for the students not only "a 
large, well-sheltered garden for planting" 
but also "an Ergasterium for mechanic 
fancies."" 

A more striking example of the influence 
of these tendencies upon educational 
thought in America is to be found in the 
plan of a school for the colonies of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey drawn up by an 
American Quaker, Thomas Budd, in 1685 
and published in his pamphlet entitled 
''Oood Order EstahUshed in PennsylvarUa 
and New Jersey in America/' 

His plan requires that "schools be pro- 
vided in all towns and cities and persons 

S3 Barnard's "American Journal of Ednoation," 
22, 209. 

88 Cf, Hartlib 'b letter to Boyle (Boyle 'a Works, 
VII., 77) in whieh he writes "I put into your 
hands the design of the history of trade. The au- 
thor is one Petty . . . excellent in all mathraiatieal 
and mechanical learning. As for solid judgment 
and industry altogether masculine." 

84 Boyle's Works, Vol. VI., p. 653. 
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of known honest, ddll and understanding 
be yearly chosen iby the governor and gen- 
eral assembly to teach and instruct 'boys 
and girls." The curriculum is to include 
not only the language and the useful arts 
and sciences but also handicrafts. The 
boys are ''to be taught and instructed in 
some mystery of tradie as the making of 
mathematical instruments, joynery, turn- 
ery, the making of clocks and watches, 
weaving, shoe-making, or any other useful 
trade or mystery that the school is capable 
of teaching ; and the girls to be taught and 
instructed in spinning of flax and wool and 
knitting of gloves and stockings, sewing 
and making of all sorts of needlework, and 
the making of straw work, as hats, baskets, 
etc., or any other useful art or mystery 
that the school is capable of teaching."^ 
Suggestions are given, further, as to the 
place which ihe industrial arts are to 
occupy in the daily program. 

The scholars are to be kept in the morning two 
hours at reading, writing and bookkeeping, etc., 
and othw two hours at the work in that art, mys- 
tery or trade that he or she most delighteth in, and 
are to have two hours to dine and for recreation 
and in the afternoon two hours at work at their 
several employments.** 

The similarity of this to Petty 's plan is 
apparent. Budd wr]4;e8, however, as if the 
idea of combining industrial with general 
education had been suggested by a work by 
Andrew Yarenton entitled *' England's Im- 
provements by Land and 8ea/^^ in which 

wBudd, "Good Order, etc.," pp. 43-45. 

«TPart I. published, London, 1677: Part II., 
1681, Yarenton (spelled also Yarranton and Yar- 
rington) had been sent to Germany to leam the art 
of making tin plate with the end in yiew of estab- 
lishing the industry in England. The work con- 
tains an account of the author 's numerous projects 
for improving navigation and for establishing or 
improving various branches of manufacture in 
England. 



an account was given of the spinning 
schools of Germany. 

A third example of the influence of the 
above movements upon education in colo- 
nial America should perhaps be given here 
even though it falls beyond the limits of 
the seventeenth century. 

The Moravian Brethren in Pennsylvania 
seem to have organized their school work 
in some measure after the plan laid down 
by their great leader of the seventeenth 
century, Comenius, in his Oreat Didactic. 
In their seminary for girls at Bethlehem a 
more than usual amount of attention seems 
to have been paid to -the household arts 
and industries. Not only were they taught 
plain sewing and knitting but erpecial days 
were set apart for spinning and weaving.** 

Of the boys' school in the house of the 
Moravian Brethem at Lititz, in Penni^l- 
vania, a visitor says: 

In the room in which the boys resided, there were 
generally three overseers whose duty it was to 
guard their morals, and guide them in the path of 
virtue and religion, go with them to church, and, 
during the winter season, to -devote three evenings 
in the week to instructing them in useful knowl- 
edge. These boys were partly employed in town, 
and partly in the House, in learning various me- 
chanical trades. In the rear of the building there 
are several houses which were formerly occupied 
as shops for cabinet makers, chair makers, weav- 
ers, etc. The shoemakers and tailors had their 
shops in the house. 

; In commenting on the above Wicker- 
sham says:" 

Thus it appears that these old Moravian Breth- 
ren solved practically more than a century ago, the 
question of industrial education, so much of a 
puzzle to modem educators. 

Prom another contemporary, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush, we leam that the Moravian 
Brethren had adopted Comenius' sug- 

88 Wickersham, ' ' History of Education in Penn- 
sylvania,'' Lancaster, 1886, p. 157. 
8»IMd., p. 155. 
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gestion that the play activities of children 
be utilized for purposes of vocational, in- 
cluding industrial, education. He urges 
the adoption of this principle in the educa- 
tion of children in the recently founded 
Bepublic. 

I would propose that the amiuementa of oar 
youth at school should consist of such exercises as 
win be most subservient to their fatnre employ- 
ments in life. These are 1, agriculture; 2, me- 
chanical occupations, and 3, the business of the 
learned prof e68ion8.^o 

Referring to the ''mechanical occupa- 
tions" he says: 

The Moravians in our state have proved that 
this proposition is not a chimerical one. All the 
amusements of their children are derived from 
their performing the subordinate parts of several 
of the medianical arts.«i 

The facts cited seem to indicate a rather 
marked degree of interest in industrial 
education during the seventeenth century. 
1 The industrial tendencies in the educa- 
tional thought of the time manifest them- 
selves in the work of Comenius, Becher, 
Morhof, Descartes, Leibnitz and others on 
the continent; in the writings of Petty, 
Hartlib, Cowley and Dury in England and 
in the educational projects of Hoar, Budd 
and Bush in America. 

The amount of attention paid during 
this i>eriod to industrial education seems to 
be due to the following causes: 

1. The realistic reaction against the 
theological andi humanistic formalism into 
which school work had declined since the 
period of the Reformation and the early 
Benaissance. The industrial arts were 
valued as affording a training for pnuv- 
tical, everyday life. The industries were 
reckoned among the realities a knowledge 
of which was of essential importance. 

40 Bush, Dr. Benjamin, "Essays, Literary, Moral 
and Philosophical," Philadelphia, 1798, p. 59. 



2. School education in the industrial 
arts was considered a means of relieving 
the poverty and destitution resulting from 
the devastating wars of the period. 

3. Encyclopedists such as Rabelais, Mor- 
hof, Becher, Comenius and others consid- 
ered technical and industrial solbjects as 
an indispensable part of a complete edu- 
cational curriculum. 

4. Attempts on the part of the leading 
rationalists to solve the problem of the 
curriculum through the aid of the reason 
alone and independently of tradition re- 
sulted in the formulation of courses more 
or less industrial in character. 

5. Under the influence of the realistic 
and practical tendencies of the times the 
aristocracy seems to have substituted indus- 
trial for some of the older knightly arts in 
their systems of physical training. The 
growing differentiation of upper class from 
middle class education led to the introduc- 
tion into the latter of industrial subjects 
for purposes of vocational training. 

Lewis F. Anderson 
Ohio State TJnivxe8IT7 



STANDARDS OP LEGAL EDUCATION 

The problem of how to reform the ad- 
ministration of justice in the United States^ 
so as to make it what it ought to be, is a 
four-fold problem. It includes (1) the 
problem of how properly to organize the 
courts and thereby judicial business; (2) 
the problem of how to make the rules of 
procedure a means instead of an end; (3) 
the problem of how to obtain and retain 
the best judges; and (4) the problem of 
how to get into the legal profession the 
best possible attorneys. 

In this article I propose to discuss only 
the last, or fourth, problem. This prob- 
lem might be called the Problem of Law- 
yer Reform, as distinguished from law 
(procedure) reform, and court reform, 
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and judges reform. The leading law 
school men and praetitioners of the 
country believe that the solution of this 
problem lies in education. It might there- 
fore 'be called also the problem of The 
Education of the Bar, or as I have chosen 
to call it *' Standards of Legal Educa- 
tion." 

In the matter of legal education the 
indications now point towards a require- 
ment that all men who desire to partici- 
pate in the exalted task of trying to ad- 
minister justice on earth shall qualify for 
such task by securing before they shall be 
allowed by the state to enter upon their 
duties, both a college, or liberal arts, edu- 
cation and a law school education. This 
would mean, under the combined arts-law 
courses given in our universities, six years 
of study after the completion of a high 
school course or its equivalent. Back of 
this program stand the leaders in the 
American Bar Association and in the As- 
sociation of American Law Schools (which 
includes all the first-class law schools in 
the country) and most other leaders who 
have given the matter serious considera- 
tion, both inside and outside of the pro- 
fession. 

In this article I should like to set forth 
some of the main reasons for the reform 
suggested above. 

1. This requirement should be imposed 
upon the prospective applicant for ad*- 
mission to the bar, first, for his own sake. 
If a young man desires to be admitted to 
practise without this educational prepara- 
tion he should be protected against him- 
self. He needs a college education in 
order satisfactorily to pursue his law 
studies. He needs both in order satis- 
factorily to pursue his chosen profession. 
Many men are not getting all they ought 
to get out of their study of law for 
lack of adequate preliminary preparation. 



More men, for lack of adequate education, 
are not attaining the success in their prac- 
tise which they ought to attain, and which 
they would attain if they had! only secured 
the right educational foundation for the 
practise of their profession. Men with 
these higher qualifications are entering the 
profession in ever increasing numbers. 
Those not so prepared must meet such men 
in competition, and on the average they are 
not able to hold their own with them. 

Professor L. Void, of the law school of 
the University of North Dakota, has 
gathered complete statistics upon the suc- 
cess in practise of all attorneys admitted 
to practise in the state of North Dakota 
between 1902 and 1913 inclusive. He has 
also examined the records of all the judges 
of the district courts of the state. His 
statistics dhow that the district judges who 
have had the greatest success upon the 
bench, as judged by the percentage of 
reversals in the Supreme Court, are those 
who are both college graduates and law 
school graduates; that those who rank next 
in order are those who are college grad- 
uates but not law school graduates; that 
those who rank next are those who are 
law-school graduates but not college grad- 
uates; and those who rank at the bottom 
of the list are those who are neither col- 
lege nor law-school graduates. His statis- 
tics show that, so far as practitioners are 
concerned, those who have attained tiie 
greatest success in their practise, as 
judged by the quantity of their practise 
and their success in winning cases in the 
district and the supreme courts, are those 
who have had a college education, a law- 
school education, and an office apprentice- 
ship; but that the one factor which has 
counted for the most has been the college 
education.^ 

The statistics on North Dakota, as 

1 33 Harv. L. Rev., 168. 
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gathered by Mr. Void, are corroborated 
hy those on the graduates of Harvard Uni- 
veraity and by the relative records of the 
English and the United States practi- 
tioners. 

Hence it is seen that, if no one but the 
lawyer hinieelf was to be considered, it 
would be best to have a college education, 
as well as a lawHSchool education, required 
of all applicants for admission. 

2. But there is another and bigger side 
to this question than that of the pros- 
I)ective practitioner himself, and that is 
the side of society. Society needs as law- 
yers men who have had a college educa- 
tion, as well as a law-school education, 
and if society needs this kind of men it 
has a right to see that it gets this kind of 
men. 

Society needs them not only as practi- 
tioners and judges, but also as Legislators 
in the halls of the state legislatures and in 
Congress. A majority of the members of 
Congress and of our legislatures always 
have been, and probably always will be 
lawyers. The legislation of both Congress 
and our state legislatures in the past has 
been subject to criticism both from the 
standpoint of form and from the stands- 
point of substance. Often both Congress- 
men and state legislators — and this means 
lawyers, for most of them are lawyers — 
act as though they were going to school 
rather than as though they were experts 
enacting the social legislation which the 
times demand. Why is thist It is be- 
cause law alone does not give a legislator, 
or for that matter even a lawyer, the all 
around education that he ought to have. 
A lawyer and a legislator Gbould have the 
keen technical training of the law and also 
the broad education to be got from the 
study of such subjects as economics, polit- 
ical science, history, and sociology. Witht- 
out this broad education they do not know 



the needs of society. They do not know 
what the social problems are. One can 
not solve problems until he knows that 
there are problems and what they are. 
This information he can get in an arts 
college. 

Society also has a right to the best 
services of lawyers as practitioners and 
judges. A liberal arts education before 
the study of law is taken up—especially 
one with a high record — means a better 
mastery of the law, and a better perform- 
ance of professional services. Society has 
committed to the legal profescdon the en- 
tire work of administering justice, and it 
has a right to demand that justice shall 
be administered, in the court room and 
out, by true public servants, for the high- 
est good of the community as a whole. 
To-day the members of the community 
often are getting bad' advice, sometimes 
are met with ^bad practises, and are forced 
to submit to a legal procedure, which 
would long since have been discarded if 
the memibers of the legal profesrion had 
had' a proper sense of their social responsi- 
bility. Statistics show that a liberal arts 
education in addition to a law-school edu- 
cation tends to make the best sort of law- 
yers; that the ambulance chasers, petti- 
foggers, police-court hangers-on, and the 
crooked and immoral attorneys are largely 
recruited from the claas of those who take 
the short cuts to legal knowledge and 
would be eliminated by a combined arts 
law requirement; and that those who do 
enter the profession with this preparation 
perform their duties better than those who 
do not have it. H^ce society 'has a right 
to demand a liberal arts education for 
practise itself. 

3. Another reason why a requirement 
of a college education should be imposed 
upon all applicants for admission to prac- 
tise is to compel' prospective lawyers to ob- 
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tain a first-claas law education, and this 
is why the matter can not be left to the 
voluntary action of individuals or even to 
schools but we must have a diefinite uni- 
form legal requirement, as the medical 
men, for example, have for medical edu- 
cation. 

At the present time a first-class law edu- 
cation can be obtained only in the first- 
class regular schools of the country. It 
can not be obtained in law offices, corre- 
spondence law schools, commercial law 
schools, or in any of the non-commercial 
low-grade law schools. The law office has 
its function to perform. Every pros- 
pective practitioner can well serve ap- 
prenticeship in a law office. But a law 
office apprenticeship can not be substi- 
tuted for a thorough scientific law-school 
course. Correspondence and commercial 
law schools may be performing a useful, 
though pertiaps unnecessary, function, in 
giving the general pulblic a knowledge of 
the law. But we should not make the mis- 
take of substituting training in such 
schools for the kind of training which is 
given in the first-class law schools of the 
country. Either all students wbo intend 
to qualify for the practise of the law 
should secure their legal' training in the 
law schools recognized to-day as doing first 
class work, or if they are going to secure 
their legal training in other law schools 
the latter should be compelled to do work 
of equally high grade. 

Yet what are the facts? To-day fifty- 
nine per cent, of the law students of the 
country attending law schools are attend- 
ing schools which are not members of the 
Association of American Law Schools and 
only forty-one per cent, of the students 
are attending Association schools. In 1901 
fifty-two per cent, of such law students 
were attending Association schools. How 
many others are studying law in still more 



haphazard manner can not be told. Yet 
it is safe to assert that this latter class as 
well as the class attending poor law schools 
is on the increase.' 

What is the remedy? The only remedy 
is to refuse to admit to practise any stu- 
dents who do not come up to the require- 
ments of a college education plus a three- 
year study of law. 

The best law schools of the country are 
already requiring a college education for 
admission. AH law schools of recognized 
standing are requiring two years of col- 
lege work for admission. Most law 
schools which are aiming to do the best 
work would like to require three years of 
college work as a prerequisite for the 
study of law, but they are hesitating to do 
this for fear that they will drive a few 
more students to the low-grade law schools 
which are not requiring even two years of 
college work, and perhaps are requiring 
not even a high-school education. 

Experience has shown that on the aver- 
age students with no better preliminary 
preparation than most of the students in 
these low-grade schools have can not do 
satisfactory work in their law classes. 
Their work at the best is very superficial. 
Such men enter the practise, not only un- 
prepared so far as their general prepara- 
tion is concerned, but also so far as their 
legal preparation is concered. They can 
not practise law with justice to themselves 
or with justice to society. 

Why will prospective attorneys cheat 
themselves as well as society by getting 
such preparation 1 There are many an- 
swers to this question. Some who mig'ht 
otherwise go elsewhere do not know what 
is necessary to a proper preparation for 
practise, and accidentally choose the wrong 
school. Others do not know about the 

2 Handbook of Association of American Law 
Schools for 1919, page 95. 
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relative standing of different schools, and 
likewise accidentally choose the wrong one. 
Others, and this is probably the largest 
class, are not able to qualify for admission 
to the best schools at the time they decide 
to study law. If they could they would 
go to them. Since they can not they go to 
some school where they can qualify. 
Others do not care as much about their 
education as to be able to practise some- 
how. With them, it is anything to get 
into practise. They choose the poorest 
course they can find because it is the 
easiest. 

A rute requiring a coll^^ education 
would correct all of this.* After suoh a 
rale, either the students would choose the 
right schools, or they would decide not to 
go to a law school — ^and this would elim- 
inate most of those who are naturally un- 
desirable — or the low-grade schools would 
change their standards to meet the require- 
ments of the law; and in either event the 
problem would be solved. There is no 
other way to solve the problem. It would 
be useless for schools, which are already 
doing fairly satisfactory work, to raise 
their standards so that they could do the 
best work, because thereby they would 
only cause law students to get even poorer 
instruction than they are now getting. 

The only at^gument that can possibly be 
urged against the foregoing argument is a 
financial one. A student may say he ad- 
mits that, theoretically, he ought to secure 
a combined arts-law education, and that 

»It ought not to be a difficult matter to bring 
to pass the reform outlined herein. Legislation is 
not necessary. All that is required is a rule of the 
Supreme Court, for the matter of admission to 
practise is more of a judicial than of a legiala- 
tive function. In re Day^ 181 HI. 73; Splane's Pe- 
tition, 123 Pa. 527. Hence all that need be done 
is to convince the judges of the Supreme Court in 
the different states that they should exact the re- 
quirements for which contention has 'been made. 



he would like to do so, but that it is oat 
of the question for him to do so because be 
is too poor; he can not find the money to 
put him through school for so many years. 
If this is all there is to the objection, the 
state had better give free tuition in its law 
school or even endow poor students, rather 
than have them denied the education that 
a lawyer should have. But, I for one, am 
not worrying about the financially poor 
studients. Such students are not asking 
for any favors. They can and are will- 
ing to put themselves through school even 
for six years, if that is what they should 
do to equip themselves properly ioT their 
life work and to qualify them adequately 
to perform the work of an attorney at law. 

The financial objection is called the 
Abraham Lincoln ailment. But those 
who use it are making a mistake. No one 
would) repudiate it quicker than would 
Abraham Lincoln. Abraham Lincoln ob- 
tained a college education. It is true he 
got it late in life, but he got it, and the 
reason that he got it was that he felt he 
was not able to meet the college men on 
equal terms. Any young man of the 
Abraham Lincoln type would not be satis- 
fied with any other education. 

It is no objection to the foregoing 
reform that many prospective members 
would thereby be elimiuated from the 
legal profession, even if this would be 
true. I admit that many undesirables 
would thereby be kept out of the legal 
profession, but I am not sure but that as 
a consequence desirable men would be 
attracted to it more than at present. But 
admitting that the new annual recruits 
for the profession would be diminished, 
this would be no objection. The pro- 
fession is now overcrowded. Many of the 
evils now attributable to lawyers and legal 
procedure are due to such overcrowding, 
^move the cause and the evils would dis- 
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appear. Society does not need lawyers so 
much as it needs good lawyers. We do 
not need to worry about there being law- 
yers enough. What we should worry 
about is whether we have good enough 
lawyers. The thing for us to do is to em- 
phasize quality rather than quantity. The 
above reform would tend to produce qual- 
ity, whatever its effect on quantity, and 
therefore it should be approved. 

Age, likewise, would be no objection to 
this reform. The practise of the law re- 
quires certain maturity, as well as intel- 
lectual ability and moral character. 

With the two-fold requirement of a col- 
lege education and of a three years study 
of law, I believe, the problem of the edu- 
cation of the bench, bar and legislature 
would be satisfactorily solved. The law 
schools would do a higher grade of woric. 
The general standards of the legal pro- 
fession would be raised. Shysters, ambu- 
lance chasers, police court hangers-on, and 
all attorneys who are willing to sell their 
services to the highest bidder would dis- 
appear as the mists in the morning. 
Prospective lawyers would secure the men- 
tal discipline and general knowledge ob- 
tainable in the freshman and sophomore 
years in our colleges, the broad education 
and understanding of society and social 
problems which are acquired only by a 
study of economics, political science, so- 
ciology and American and English con- 
stitutional history; and in addition the 
careful and scientific knowledge of the 
law (not only Anglo-American law with 
all its historical development, but also 
Roman and Continental law), which is ob- 
tainable in the best law schools. Such 
lawyers would practise law as true public 
servants. As judges and legislators they 
would help to keep the law abreast with 
social progress. The legal profession 
would again attain the enviable position 



which it ought always to hold in this 
country. 

HUOH E. WHiliES 
DxAN OF Law School, 
Univkrsity or Nobth Dakota 



EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

REORGANIZATION OP THE NEW YORK STATE 
EDUCATIONAL LAW 

The Joint Legislative Committee which has 
been conducting a state-wide inquiry into the 
schools held its last session in New Yoik City 
on December 18, and will present to the leg- 
islature a report probably including the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

1. The preservation of the minimum salary sched- 
ules in the Loekwood law. 

2. Befnsal of the state to make up the deficit in 
the school budget in the sum of $27,000,000 for 
New York CSty. 

. 3. The continuation of state aid to local school 
e^stems. 

4. The establishing of eleetiye board of educa- 
tion to consist of not more than seven members for 
New York City and five for other cities. 

5. The establishment of financial independenoe 
for boards of education. 

, 6. The repeal of the present military school law. 
, 7. The eiUargement of rural school districts. 

Chairman John B. Mullan, of the committee, 
in discussing the recommendations which the 
committee would offer, said, according to 
School, that the present salary schedules 
would be retained and that the members of 
the committee believed that the minimum sal- 
ary for any regularly certified teacher in the 
state of New York should be $1,000 instead of 
$800. The committee would oppose any re- 
duction in teachers' salaries^ Senator Mullan 
added, and he said that it would be very unfair 
to teachers, ''a most iniquitous thing, to re- 
duce their present salaries after the teachers 
had enjoyed them for a year." 

The committee will strive to iron out some 
inequalities in the salary sdiedules. It will 
also recommend the continuance of the one- 
mill and a half state tax for the benefit of the 
schools. It has other recommendations for 
state aid under consideration. Senator Mul- 
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kn expressed the opinion that the legislature 
wonld not oome to the aid of New York City 
by appropriating money for the public schools 
to make up the deficit of $28,000,000 in the 
echool budget He said that New York Oity 
would have to work out the solution to its own 
financial problems and he was confident that 
it would. It is a local problem. He was not 
in favor of any more mandatory legislation. 
Senator Mullan added that the committee 
might favor a separate tax for the schools with 
elective boards of education. They would be 
responsible for the making of the school budget 
and the people would know how much the 
echool cost independent of other activities, 
t Senator Mullan explained that the commit- 
tee had found an almost universal desdre for 
the repeal of the military training law, but 
had decided to defer action for the present 
until it had given a hearing to General 
CKRyan and General Andrews^ of the Military 
Training Commission. That will be held in 
Albany. The committee has taken 1,000 pages 
in testimony and when Eugene Bainer, the 
associate counsel has put them in shape the 
committee will present bills on each subject to 
prevent the danger of association. 

SUPPORT OP THE WASHINGTON SCHOOLS 

AoGORDiNG to the Washington Evening Star 
another move to have Congress grant the 
revenues needed to carry out the board of edu- 
cation's emergency school building project has 
been made by Superintendent of Schools 
Frank W. Ballon. The superintendent drafted 
a letter to be sent to the commissioners, 
urging them to make an eleventh-hour appeal 
to members of the Senate District committee 
on appropriations, in an effort to have the 
additional $5,300,000 necessary to provide 183 
classrooms to alleviate overcrowded conditions 
in the school system included in the appro- 
priation bill. The communication also dis- 
cusses the funds allowed for the school build- 
ing program in the appropriation measure, 
pointing out that it will fall far short of al- 
lowing adequate accommodations for children 
now enrolled in the schools. 

School officials are said to feel hopeful that 



the Senate will increase to considerable extent 
the money allowed for more schools in the ap- 
propriation bill, as a result of their hearings 
before the Senate District appropriations com- 
mittee. However, they do not intend to dis- 
continue their campaign in the interest of 
more and better schools, even if the committee 
does not grant the additional revenues re- 
quested. 

The district appropriation measure now be- 
fore the Senate committee carries a fund of 
about $1,000,000 in excess of that granted for 
the current fiscal year. But school officials 
declare that the increase is not near the 
amount required to supply half the needs of 
the schools, although the pay increases pro- 
posed for school workers have been eliminated 
entirely. 

The question of the availability of the use 
of the District's surplus revenues, amounting 
to more than $4,000,000, now lying idle in the 
Treasury, was raised by Senator Curtis at 
yesterday's hearings before the Senate appro- 
priations committee. School officials indicated 
to-day that th^ are not the ones to dictate 
how the money needed to run the school sys- 
tem shall be raised, and therefore could not 
easily indorse its use. They stated, however, 
that th^y are not xMirticular how the appro- 
priations needed are accrued, just so it is ac- 
cumulated. Utilization of these surplus reve- 
nues already has been indorsed by nimoLerous 
civic organizations and trade bodies. 

Unless Congress does grant the additional 
funds needed to carry out the proposed emer- 
gency building program, officials pessimistic- 
ally forecast a more deplorable situation in 
the school system next year than ever before. 

THB PROGRESS OP CHILD HTQIBNB WORK 

How far the states have officially recognized 
the importance of child welfare work is 
brought out in the Annual Report of the 
Children's Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. At the present time 35 states have 
created Child Hygiene or Child Welfare Divi- 
sions. Before organized effort for such divi- 
sions was carried on as a part of the Children's 
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Year Campaign only eight states had Buch 
divisions. 

The state of New Jersey has appropriated 
$150,000 a year for its Child Hygiene Divi- 
sion. This is the largest budget so far 
adopted by any state, but some bureaus with 
only meager appropriations^ through the co- 
operation of medical, public health, and social 
welfare organizations, have been able to carry 
out far-reaching plans of health work. 

The Federal Children's Bureau acts in an 
advisory capacity to these state organizations^ 
and has rendered direct assistance in the 
development and administration of their work. 
Having contact with all the state divisions, 
it has been in a position to pass along all the 
new and effective methods adopted by any of 
the bureaus. 

To assist private organizations engaged in 
child welfare work, the Children's Bureau has 
begun a series of practical bulletins on office 
administration, records, publicity and other 
problems of private organizations. A large 
part of the field of child hygiene is covered 
by these private organizations and increased 
efficiency will mean greater service to ihe chil- 
dren of the country, as well as a saving of 
efPort and money on the part of the public 
which supports this field of work. 

SALARIES AT NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

Further salary readjustments for the pro- 
fessors and instructors of New York Univer- 
sity have been voted by the Coimcil of New 
York University, it was announced yesterday. 
This is the second general salary increase 
within a year and was made effective as of 
September 1, 1920. It has not been possible 
for the university with its limited financial 
resources to make good to its professors the 
losses occasioned by the increased cost of 
living, which, according to government re- 
ports, exceeds 100 per 'cent, but as a result of 
these two increases, salaries at New York 
University are now respectable, if not gen- 
erous. No schedule of salaries in the several 
grades has been definitely adopted but the in- 
dividual salaries as recently voted, average a 
little more than $5,000 per year for professors. 



about $4,000 for associate professors a little 
more than $3,000 for assistant professors, and 
a little over $2,000 for instructors. The range 
of iMiyment excluding a few exceptional cases^ 
is from $4,600 to $6,000 for professors, $3,500 
to $4,000 for associate professors $2,600 to 
$8,500 for assistant profesors, and $1,500 to 
$2,500 for instructors. 

The university, in making these increases 
has been greatly assisted by a gift of $20,000 
for two years from the General Education 
Board for the express purpose of raising sal- 
aries. The success of the Endowment Fund 
Campaign of New York University will be 
necessary to assure the continuance of these 
increased salaries, to attract to the university 
and retain in its employ successful teachers 
and scholars of distinction whose services are 
desired by other institutions or in industrial 
positions, and to place the salary schedule of 
New York University upon an equalily^ with 
that of other great metropolitan universities. 

In addition to the salaries paid to the 
members of the teaching force. New York 
University, as an associated institution of the 
Camogie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, purchases for the full-time perman- 
ent members of its teaching staff, who are 
not already on the Carnegie Pension list, 
annuities with the Teachers' Insurance and 
Annuity Association by the payment of an 
amount equal to 5 per cent, per annum of 
the instructor's salary. The instructor may 
increase this annuity by a further payment of 
5 per cent, of his salary. 

ACADEMIC SALARIES 

The Bureau of Education has prepared a 
bulletin on "Salaries in Universities and 
Colleges in 1920." Information has been 
gathered from 401 institutions on the basis of 
salaries paid during the year 1919-20. In in- 
troducing the statistical tables, the bulletin 
says: 

Undoubtedly the most critical question now be- 
fore the uniyersity and college public is the ques- 
tion of salaries. The avowed purpose of many of 
the drives for additional funds for the support of 
the higher institutions is the increasing of the 
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8ALAE1X8 IN VNIVXaSITISS AKD O0LLIGXS 

In PubHo Ingtiiutiana 



TtttAOf POtltlOO 


NamberoC 
Fwwns 


Salary 


Salary 


ATerage 
Salary 


Median 
SaUry 


Most 

Ft«qu«noy 


President or chancellor 


77 

367 

2.460 

822 

1,705 

2,138 

855 


$2,500 
1,200 
300 
300 
500 
300 
75 


$12,500 
10.000 
10.000 
4.000 
4,000 
3.100 
2,500 


$6,647 
3,819 
3,126 
2,514 
2,053 
1.552 
801 


$6,000 
3,500 
3,000 
2,500 
2.000 
1.500 
750 


$6,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
1,800 
1.500 
1,200 


Pffftn or dirwTtor 


"ProfflflBor. ............... ..... 


Associate professor 


Assistant professor 


Instructor 


Aiwistant , .: 







In Private InatiiviUma 



President or chancellor. 

Dean or director 

Professor 

Associate professor .... 
Assistant professor .... 

Instructor 

Assistant 



287 

504 
3,781 

357 
1,261 
1,810 

574 



$900 

400 

100 

600 

75 

50 

10 



$12,000 
10,000 
10,000 
4.500 
5,000 
4.000 
2.000 



$3,918 
2,329 
2,304 
2,423 
1,770 
1.205 
472 



$3,500 
2,000 
2.000 
2.300 
1,800 
1.200 
400 



$3,000 
2,000 
1,600 
2,000 
2.000 
1,200 
500 



salaries of eoUege ofEleenr and teachers. It is well 
known that the general level of such salaries is 
far below what it was ten years ago. 
, An examination of the table presented below 
shows that the average salary for each position is 
higher in the public institations than in the private 
institutions. This is due to the large number of 
small and weak oolleges included in the latter class. 

PRESIDENT-BLBCT HARDING ON CHILD 
WBLPARB 

In an address to a state meeting of Child 
Welfare Workers at Marion, Ohio, on Decem- 
ber 15 Mr. Harding is reported to haye spoken 
as follows: 

, Whether we maj esteem it wise or unwise, the 
modem mother must realize that society disposes 
more and more to take from her control the train- 
ing, the intellectual direction and the spiritual 
guidance of her children. We may well plead with 
the mothers to make the most, for good, of the 
lessened opportunity they possess for molding the 
lives and minds of their children. 

Through such cooperative effort as this, it seems 
to me, there is opportunity for a great service. 
Herein is presented the opportunity to lift up the 
poorer, and the less fortunate to a higher level. 

The mother who seeks to train her own children 
rightly will be performing this service not only for 
her own children but for those from other homes 
not so richly blessed with the finer things of life. 
. I confess to no great satisfaction in the good 
fortune of those families which, when they heoome 



suffloiently well-to-^, Wee to POee their children 
away from the ptibUo schools and give them the 
doubtful advantage of more exclusive educationaX 
processes. 

I like the democracy of the community school, 
and indeed I would like to see a greater measure 
of it enforced in the public schools by the elimina- 
tion of those evidences of extravagance in dress 
and social indulgence which make for the develop- 
ment of something like caste within our democracy. 

There never was a time when the world stood in 
more need than it does now of the consolations and 
reassurances which only a firm religious faith can 
have. It is time of uncertainty, of weakened faith 
in the efficiency of institutions, of industrial sys- 
tems, of economic hypothesis, of dictum and dogma. 

Whatever our realm, let not our engrossment 
with those things which are concerned merely with 
matter and mind distract us from proper atten- 
tion to those which are of the spirit and of the 
soul. 

It has been demonstrated to astonishing and 
alarming certainty that a large proportion of 
school children and even of adults suffer from 
undernourishment. Perhaps in the case of most 
adults the fault is of the individual rather than 
society. 

With children, however, it is otherwise. If so- 
ciety has permitted the development of a system 
under which the citizens of to-morrow suffer real 
privation to-day, then the obligation is up<m so- 
ciety to righ^; the wrong, to insure some measure 
of justice to the children who are not responsible 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Dr. Samuel W. Fernbebger, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology at Clark University, has 
heoome assistant professor of psychology in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr, Frank BL Reiter, instructor in psy- 
chology at the University of Pennsylvania for 
the past six years, has resigned his position 
to hecome psychologist in the Public School 
System of Newark, New Jersey, where he will 
succeed Dr. Francis N. Maxfidd, recently ap- 
pointed director of psychology in the Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Education. 

Dr. BL G. Lull, director of teacher train- 
ing in the Kansas State Normal School at 
Emporia, has resigned to accept a position as 
director of the superior school of pedagogical 
sciences of Lima, Peru. Dr. Lull is one of 
thirty educational experts from the United 
States employed by the University of Lima in 
an effort to improve the educational system 
of Peru. Dr. Lull's position corresponds to 
that of dean of education in an American Uni- 
versity and he will have the general super- 
vision of teacher training for public school 
teachers of Peru. 

Mr. Huger Elliott has been appointed 
principal at the Pennsylvania Museimi and 
School of Industrial Art in Philadelphia. He 
was formerly director of the Department of 
Design at the School of the Boston Museimi 
of Fine Arts and Supervisor of the Museum 
Educational Work. 

Professor H. Lamar Crosby, director of 
the Summer School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has boen elected secretary of the 
National Association of Summer School Di- 
rectors. At the recent session, which was held 
at Northwestern University, the invitation of 
the University of Pennsylvania that the next 
convention on October 28 and 29, 1921, be at 
the university was accepted. 

Dr. Truman Lee Kelley, assistant pro- 
fessor of education in Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who for the past three 
years has been giving the courses in advanced 
statistics and in measurements as applied to 
secondary education, has accepted a temporary 
appointment as professor in charge of courses 



of educational measurements and advanced 
statistics in Leland Stanford University. At 
the Teachers College Professor Ruger is 
giving the course in advanced statistics and 
Professor Trabue that in educational tests 
and measurements in the secondary school. 

Professor John Spencer Bassbtt, of Smith 
College, has accepted an offer to teach in the 
University of Iowa summer session next year. 

P&OFESSOR Frank M. McMurry after ab- 
sence of a year and a half has returned to 
direct his work in the supervision of instruc- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy, of the de- 
partment of philosophy at the Johns Hopkins 
University, will be a special lecturer at the 
University of Chicago during the winter 
quarter. 

Mr. a. N. French, formerly of Oregon 
State University, has commenced his work aa 
professor of sociology in New Hampshire 

College. 

A Japanese translation of "The Subcon- 
scious,'' a text-book by Professor Joseph Jas- 
trow, of the department of psychology of the 
University of Wisconsin, is to be published in 
the near future. The translation is being 
made under the direction of Dr. Nakamura, 
Japanese psychologist and editor of the Jap- 
anese Journal of, Abnormal Psychology. The 
book was translated into French shortly after 
its appearance. A German translation was 
arranged for before the war but this under- 
taking has not been completed. 

A formal resolution thanking Thomas £. 
Brittingham, of Madison, for the bronze bust 
of the late President Charles R. Yen Hise, 
which he recently presented to the University 
of Wisconsin, has been voted by the regents 
of the university. The resolution, 

Besolved: That the regents accept with their 
warmest thanks the "Pietro bust" of President 
Van Hise as a gift from the Honorable T. E. 
Brittingham. They recogniae in this gift a oon- 
tinnation of that generosity which has already 
brought to the university the Lincoln statue and 
the Muir bust. Like these predecessors, this bust 
is a permanent possession for the university, of 
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great historie interest and artistie ezoellenee. It 
brings with it also those feelings whioh oome with 
the likenesB of a distingaished leader and beloved 
eomrade whose recent loss is a fresh grief botii to 
the regents and to the donor. 

The secretary of the National Eduoation 
Association announces that reservations on 
the special inau^roral trains which will leave 
Atlantic City the night of !MJarch 8 to reach 
Washington the morning of March 4, should 
be made at onca This is necessary to insure 
an ample number of Pullman coaches to ac- 
commodate all who expect to come to Wasli- 
in^on to see President-elect Harding inaugu- 
rated. Members of the association who plan to 
attend the meeting of the Department of Sup- 
erintendence and who expect to come to Wa^- 
in^rton on these special trains should write J. 
W. Crabtree, secretary, National Education 
ABsodation, 1201 Sixteenlii Street K W., 
Washington, D. 0., inmiediately asking him to 
make berth reservations, even though it should 
be necessary to cancel the reservations later. 
Applicants should give full name and address. 
The Pullman rates have not yet been fixed, but 
the fissociation is assured that they wiU be 
reasonabla 

The N, E, A. Bulletin calls attention to the 
fact that one of the problems for the first rep- 
resentative assembly at the Des Moines meet- 
ing is to work out a satisfactory plan of paying 
the expenses of the delegates appointed by 
state and local associationa The association 
can not on a $2.00 membership fee pay even 
part of these expenses. The burden is too 
heavy for individual delegates to bear all their 
own expenses, and too heavy for local associa- 
tions at distant points from the place where 
the meeting is held to bear lihe expenses of 
their delegates. Miss Cornelia Adair, 1606 
Orove Avenue, Richmond, is chairman of a 
conmiittee to prepare a report on this ques- 
tion which will be submitted to the first rep- 
resentative assembly at the Des Moines meet- 
ing July 4r-8. The expenses of delegates at 
this first meeting will be paid by delegates 
themselves or by local and state associations. 
It is the hope of the executive committee that 
a satisfactory plan may be worked out at Des 
Moines which wiU apply to all future meet- 



ings. Miss Adair will appreciate receiving 
suggestions for her report from active mem- 
bers of the association. 

The Prudential Committee of Yale Univer- 
sity has recommended that the number of 
hours of instruction now offered by the indi- 
vidual teachers should be increased wherever 
possible, with a consequent reduction in Ihe 
number of the teaching force, at least until 
the university's finances are placed upon a 
sounder basis. 

Bt a recent ruling of the Detroit Board of 
Education all new teachers and substitutes 
:who are candidates for regular positions, are 
required to take an intelligence examination. 

Although the University of Pennsylvania 
Press has not yet been incorporated, it has al- 
ready begun to do a printing and publishing 
)>u8ine8S^ under the direction of Charles H. 
Clarke as printing adviser and manager. 

> The Northwest Central Education Associa- 
tion met at the Moorhead State Normal School 
on December 2 and 3. The principal speakers 
were Dr. L. D. Coffman, president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Dr. C. A. Prosser, Dun- 
woody Institute, and Dr. Allan Hoben, Charle- 
ton College. The officers of the association are 
as follows: President, J. M. Brendal, Perham; 
Vice-president^ C..E. Huff, Moorehead Nor- 
mal School; Secretary-Treasturer, Superintend- 
ent Antoinette Henderson, Fergus Falls. , Ex- 
ecutive Conamittee: Superintendent J. B. 
Hagen, Detroit; E. E. Wright^ Comstock; 
Esther Ferris, Moorhead. 

The annual convention of the Oregon State 
Teachers' Association was held in Portland, 
December 29, 30, 31. The speakers included 
President Burton, of the University of 2liichi- 
gan; Superintendent F. M. Hunter, of Oak- 
land, California, president-dect of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and Miss Nina 
Buchanan, of the Seattle public schools, presi- 
denit-elect of the National League of Teach- 
ers. 

. The fifteenth annual conference of the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association opened 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on Decem- 
ber 29. 
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The newly organized Association of College 
and Uniyersity Financial and Business Offi- 
cers of the Eastern States will meet at the 
University of Pennsylvania on November 28 
and 29, 1921. Some twenty universities and 
colleges attended the organization meeting at 
Johns Hopkins University on November 26 
and 27. 

At the recent meeting of the Tezae State 
Teachers' Association, held at Ft Worth, No- 
vember 27, the Elementary Principals' Sec- 
tion unanimously adopted the enclosed resolu- 
tion: 

Be it resolved that the principals of elementary 
schools should have a national organisation; that 
a delegate be sent to represent every city having 
as many as three elementary schools; that copies 
of this resolution be forwarded to each city sup- 
erintendent of each city having as many as three 
elementary schools: and^ be it farther resolved 
that boards of education be requested to defray 
the expenses of delegate to a national convention 
of elementary school principals: and, be it further 
resolved that the elementary school principals of 
Texas meet at the Atlantic City meeting of the 
Bepartment of Superintendenee in February, there 
to organize a National Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Association. 

J A viQOROUS campaign is being waged by a 
committee of fifty to raise a fund of $200,000 
with which to finance the g^raduate school of 
medicine of the University of Pennsylvania 
for the present year. The committee was ap- 
pointed in accordance wilii the following reso- 
lutions: 

, Besolved: That in the judgment of the board 
of trustees the maintenance and development of 
the Graduate School of Medicine is essential alike 
to the cause of medical education in this conmion- 
wealth and to the leadership of the university in 
this field. 

. Eesolved: That the budget of the Graduate 
School of Medicine for the year 1920-21, involv- 
ing an estimated deficit of $158,079.37, be ap- 
proved. 

Besolved: That a committee consisting of all the 
members of this board and such others as may be 
appointed by the provost be empowered to co- 
operate with the managers of the hospitals of the 
Graduate School of Medicine in raising the neces- 
sary funds for the support of that schooL 



. The Massachusetts senate on December 20 
passed to be engrossed the bill increasing the 
salaries of Boston school teachers and provid- 
ing an increased appropriation for fuel and 
supplies. The measure was not debated or op- 
posed in the upper branch of the legislature^ 
cmd after enactment will go to Governor Oool- 
idge for his approval The governor has inti- 
mated that he approves of the measure. 

I Franois Ltndb Stetson has bequeatiied his 
residuary estate, estimated at from $1,000,000 
to $1,500,000, to Williams College, of which 
he wto a senior trustee for many years and a 
benefactor during his life. He gave $100,000 
additional to the college to establish eight 
scholarships for worthy students from Clinton 
County. The testator directs preference be 
given to studente from the city of Plattsburg 
and the towns of Champlain, Ohaisy and 
Ausable in tihat order. 

I The Teachers College Record states that the 
(General Education Board has contracted with 
an architect to prepare the building plans for 
a new Lincoln SchooL The architect has been 
woriung for months to secure the best possible 
distribution of epaoe and is now putting the 
final plans into detailed form. The plans are 
a result of a conference of the architect with 
teachers of the school and Professors Strayer 
and Englehardt and others of Teachers Col- 
lege, and are made in the hope that the phys- 
ical equipment of the new school may be an 
important contribution to this phase of pure 
educational work. 

. It is proposed to establish in Washingtoni, 
D. C, an educational center for advanced 
study of the theory of government and de- 
X>artmental administration to be undertaken 
by a committee of college professors and 
others recently appointed by Paul S. Reinach, 
president of the American Political Science 
Association. The committee wiU make plans 
for the systematic use of the facilities avail- 
able in Washington for political research by 
American and foreign students. 

Every parish of Louisiana will have an agri- 
cultural demonstration school this year, with 
experts from the United States Department of 
Agriculture and of the Louisiana State Uni- 
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versity Department of A^cultuie as in- 
stmctors. This is the first step taken toward 
preparation for the state agricultural ooll^gre 
which is to be proTided for out of the pnoceeda 
of the sereranoe tax, imposed for the first time 
this year on the production of various indus- 
•tries from the natural resources of the state, 
such as lumber, sulphtur, oil, salt and fisheries. 

The president of the XTniversity of Wiscon- 
sin is now the highest salaried empbyee of the 
stata The 1920-21 budget plaoes his salary 
at $10,000 for twelve months' service. The 
deans of departments are to receive $7,500, 
fuU professors, $5,142.67; associate professors, 
$3,655.85; assistant professors, $2,822.90, and 
instructors, $1,819.02. The dean of the college 
of agriculture receives about $8,500, as he is 
furnished a home. Three members of the law 
iaculty below .the dean receive about $6,500. 

Justice Ford in Hhe New York Supreme 
Court has dismissed the case of Nathaniel 
Becker, laboratory assistant in the Stuyvesant 
High School, who has sued Associated Super* 
intendents Meleney and Straubenmueller and 
District Superintendents I^on and Tildsley 
oolleotiveLy for $50,000 and individually for 
$10,000 because he claimed that they had 
libelled him in their reports and were req;x>n- 
sible for his failure to have his license as 
assistant teacher of chemistry in the Bush- 
wick High School renewed. According to the 
report in School, in his review of the case 
Justice Ford said, '^ Of all fantastic cases that 
ever came before me, and I have had many, 
this is the most fantastic." Mr. Becker 
taught in the Bushwick High School when 
Frank Bollins was principal. He refused to 
renew the teacher's license for assistant teach- 
ers and District Superintendent I^on after 
investigating the case endorsed the principal's 
stand Subsequently the other superintend- 
ents after studying Mr. Becker's record sup- 
ported Mr. Bollins. The teacher alleged that 
he had been libelled in the reports. The de- 
fendants claimed that they had privileged 
rights in setting forth their opinions of the 
teacher's fitness. Justice Ford sustained 
their claim in emphatic language. 



DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 

IIBN OP AFFAIRS FOR COLLBQB EXECUTIVES 

DuRiNO the war, when hundreds of thousands 
of college-trained American youth and men 
were justifying their past experiences by their 
rising to the inexorable demands of wholly new 
emergencies — the critic of college and tmiver- 
sity has maintained relative quiet. The publi- 
cation by the New York Times on March 1 
of such a criticism by John Hays BEammond 
in the Yale News indicates clearly, the Senate 
of these United States to the contrary notwith- 
standing — ^that peace has begun. 

The published plea for ''more practical'' 
college and university training commands our 
respect, if for no other reason because of its 
historical recurrence in nearly every genera- 
tion of written history. Latin was originally 
introduced into our educational repertoire be- 
cause it was the language of commerce. Sci- 
ence, centuries later was admitted because of 
outside pressure, living language and history 
later became orthodox. So that it is entirely 
becoming that every one who is ready to sug- 
gest how to make college " more ptxicticail ^ be 
given a full, even if a i>atient» hearing. 

Historically, our social order has been in- 
debted to the Ohurch for education. Gradu- 
ally the state is multiplying its educational 
machinery and opportunity and scope of in- 
fluence. 

Broadly speaking these religious bodies now 
deal more with higher education than with 
elementary; though the Boman Oaiholie 
Ohurch still affords its traditional opportunity. 

Indeed Mr. Hammond himself is indebted 
to this group of private institutions for the 
academic memories concerning which he per- 
sonally testifies. In these institutions there 
has always been a dearth of dollars. The his- 
tory of higher education in America is one of 
''making brick without straw." Ghreat love, 
devotion, sacrifice have been freely given to 
this financial handicap. 

Meantime higher professioiml training has 
gradually been extended and adapted to meet 
the social obligation of s^ome other than the 
clergy until to-day the scope of such training 
in the progressive university is quite stagger- 
ing. Mr. Hammond properly mourns the fact 
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that young men do not view their univeraity 
days very seriously. Of course it is fitting to 
recognize that our youth ao'e young still. 
Time has not yet robbed them of that But to 
testify that '' the fellow who's avowedly or even 
professedly at college with the primary object 
of equipping himself for a career is in the way 
of being an amusing character** is a generali- 
zation based doubtless on too frequent indi- 
vidual cases or even places — ^but it does ignore 
in rather unscientific (yes and unscholarly) 
fashion the facts for the mass of undeigradu- 
atee in the 600 colleges of the land. The state- 
ment would not pass unchallenged by students 
themselves in hundreds of large and small 
colleges. 

Mr. Hammond's use of the terms College 
and University as interchangeable is as un- 
fortunate as the language of the charters of 
many of them. Education as a science is rela- 
tively young. There are» however, as any 
specialist in that field must know — and as any 
one carefully inspecting certain of our most 
broadly cosmopolitan universities would ob- 
serve — ^fundamental dififerences between ihem. 
While the university student is young, yet 
there is an avowed or admitted or at least a 
potential purpose in the professional training 
which he secures quite unlike the ''expensive 
societies" to which in most institutions only 
a fraction can possibly belong. 

Mr. Hammond pleads that college experi- 
ence be made *' more practical/* Indeed — but 
how? 

The world wants character in the college 
man or woman— but there is an ominous si- 
lence as to technique for *' growing " it. The 
Interchurch World Movement is spending 
millions in offices, personnel, survey and so on 
in studying this very probleuL 

The world wants sense and judgment, even a 
sense of humor. 

The world wants a man to do things, also to 
do certain things. 

The world wants vision and leadership 
based thereon, 

. The world wants a man to be fincmciaUy 
effective. 

The world wants initiative as well as a 



familiarity with facts and formulsB and things, 
and so on. 

But the casual critic, as well as those who 
devote their entire time to investigating this 
problem leave us ''foggy*' on what interests 
the practical man — ^ihe howl 

How wtU you develop character? 

The parents, educators, scientists of the 
world will welcome a fimctional reply. The 
best answer to-day is through actual exercise 
of the specific element of character which it 
is desired to produce aided by the environ- 
ment Learn by or through doing I But how 
produce the " situations *' necessary to do thatt 
Howf How guarantee results? The world 
awaits a working answer. 

Will this subtle mental problem of how to 
change the viewpoint of another human being 
be gruaranteed by putting at the head '* a man 
who has made his mark — ^rather than a 
scholar"? Indeed many scholars have made 
their mark on society. 

Most fields of human endeavor are so highly 
specialized that a man can make his mark in 
any of them just as a man can be a " mark " 
in any of them. 

Indeed some students of American educa- 
tion would challenge Mr. Hammond to prove 
that the ''heads of higher institutions" were 
scholars to-day in the fuU meaning of that 
term. Th^ are very often chosen for certain 
qualities of administration or of promotion or 
development and it is nothing infrequent^ nor 
indeed embarrassing for "the head" of an 
institution to have in his institution numerous 
men who outrank him in scholarly qualities or 
rating, 

Mr Hammond's proposal of "men of af- 
fairs" (who could be attracted by the average 
salary of $5,500) for college or university exec^ 
utives is suggestive, but to propose the success- 
ful maker of " flivvers," e,g., for a university 
president would, I fear, stiU leave the burden 
of proof up to Mr. Hammond to show that the 
man would be successful in an entirely dif- 
ferent field. 

A great artist, a playwright (we can only 
conjecture what Wm. Shakespeare might have 
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made of Yale) a big banker, a great inyentor, 
a captain of industry — ^for all these, success in 
one field, while heightening our expectation, 
still affords small guaranty that they would 
show instant or even ultimate success in 
another. 

The experiment is worthy of notice but 
must be frankly recognized as an experiment 
in spite of the technical weight of Mr. Ham- 
mond's study of the field. The great banker 
might not make a great doctor after middle 
life or a great college ezecutiye — although he 
might. However, we can clearly see that at 
least the banker could help pay the operating 
costs of the college I 

Meanwhile the cosmopolitan tasks we set for 
the ooUege loom big. The religionist sets for 
it certain moral and character objectiYes; 
the employer, the man of affairs wants certain 
forms of commerciaHcable skills deliyered to 
him; the technician wants practise properly 
mixed with the theory; the man interested in 
government wants certain citizenship factors 
to be produced; the art and literary group 
urge at least the generating of certain ap- 
preciations; public health demands some at- 
tention to physical factors; an age of speciali- 
zation demands vocational consciousness and 
preparation for the resultant outlook; some- 
how the individual and the task must be 
matched in the puzzle of life; the young man's 
future wife and family expect certain earning 
capacities; while future need calls for morals, 
manners, methods, causes, results, relations, 
ideas, ideals and so on almost without end. 

How easy that would be for any " practical 
num " who " had made his mark " is reserved 
for our individual judgment. It would depend 
on how ea^ it proved to ba The human ele- 
ment looms large. Before accepting the job, 
the proposed executive might well confer with 
fathers and mothers of say a half dozen boys 
of the ages fifteen or sixteen to twenty-one 
and sagely ponder their advice. Oolleges can 
and must improve, yet bachelor and spinster 
advice in the training of youth inevitably in- 
volves limitations. It is a technical specialized 
field. H. W. Hurt 

EDiToa OoLUBGK Blxtx Book^ 
New Yobk Oitt 



QUOTATIONS 

TOUNG WAGE-EARNERS IN ENGLAND 

The analysis which we published last week 
of the local by-laws regulating the employment 
of school children in fifty urban areas showed 
plainly that there are certain errors of judg- 
ment which the many areas still without such 
by-laws should avoid. Indeed, it is a matter 
for surprise that the Home Office should have 
confirmed some of the by-laws now in opera- 
tion. Had there been due coordination be- 
tween the Home Office and the Board of Edu- 
cation, the necessary modifications would have 
been mada There ought in all cases to be a 
definite maximum number of hours allowed 
for labor after school closes. No fewer than 
10 authorities have fixed the hour at which 
work must finish, but place no limit on the 
time available for work between the closing 
of school and that hour. Again, the Home 
Office have laid down no ruling fixing the 
number of hours that can be worked on Satur- 
days and holidays. As things stand, under 
many of the by-laws over-work on a serious 
scale can be imposed on children over 12 
years. One authority has fixed the maximum 
hours for work per week when the school is 
open at 24. This means that the child may 
work 12 hours on Saturdays. We drew at- 
tention when the Education Bill was before 
Parliament to this possible abuse. It is now 
sanctioned by the Home Office. 

Many other criticisms can be made. To 
allow girls of fourteen and fifteen to act as 
street traders is a scandal. ITo less than nine 
authorities allow boys to take up street trad- 
ing at the age of fourteen. Three authorities 
allow any form of Sunday work except such 
as is expressly prohibited for all children. 
Many allow the employment of young children 
in slaughterhouses. Some of the authorities 
make no provision to protect the children 
from injury to health from inclement weather. 
It is useless to make protests to authorities 
who are willing to sacrifice child life and 
cEDd character is this way. They are im- 
mune to public criticism, and indeed meet all 
such criticism by the reply that the Home 
Office is satisfied. The high standard set by 
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many great authorities does not appeal to 
these retrograde bodies. The remedy lies with 
the Board of Education, and especially with 
the branch governed by Sir Qeorge Newman. 
He can point out the fact that the clear policy 
of the act of 1918 is being wrecked by those 
authorities who have taken advantage of the 
loopholes left in the act to tighten up the 
chains of child labor. He can show that 
many authorities who might well have claimed 
the right to take every technical advantage 
under the act have not only not done so, but 
have gone out of their way to gain every 
benefit from the act. Finchley, and Oosport 
and Alverstoke have boldly prohibited employ- 
ment under thirteen years of age. Eighteen 
authorities will allow no employment before 
school hours. Torquay and Gillingham have 
forbidden work after 1 p.m. on Saturdays. 
Bath and Leeds impose medical inspection on 
all children in usual occupations. The Board 
of Education is in a position to secure from 
the Home Office a higher standard, and should 
exercise its powers. — The Times Educational 
Supplement, 

DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION^ 

In the discussion of this subject it must be 
recognized at the outset that the remarks 
made are in no way intended as a reflection 
upon any particular person, nor upon admin- 
istrators as a class, nor do they reflect upon 
the administration of any institution. When 
autocracy is mentioned it does not necessarily 
imply either an inefficient^ an unsympathetic 
or an unfriendly administrator, but purely 
and simply a system in which one man or a 
small group has the large measure of control 
in determining the policies and the practises 
of an institution. An opposite system of con- 
trol is the democratic, which presupposes ulti- 

iThis report was made at the meeting of the 
North Dakota State Teachers' Aaeodation at 
Grand Porke, North Dakota, before tbe Section of 
Higher and Professional Education. The com- 
mittee, which was continued for working out 
further details, wishes a full and frank discussion 
of its report and will welcome any suggestions 
which may be made. Address: Dr. Ernest Shaw 
Beynolds, Agricultural College, N. D. 



mate control of the institution by a balanced 
cooperation of all who are directly involved 
in the work of education but does not imply 
any special formula for organization. 

An autocratic system is such whether its 
leaders are benign or baneful in their methods 
of administration. And here in America we 
are committed to a policy of democracy of 
government. Why then should we tolerate 
the opposite method in the educational sys- 
tem which is the very fountain head of our 
governmental life where our future leaders 
are trained and our best intellects are asso- 
ciated? We should not be deceived by the 
paternalistic arguments of advocates of the 
autocratic system that it is more efficient and 
provides better for those controlled. 

It might be held that» comparing Germany 
with the United States prior to 1914, the gov- 
ernment of Germany was more efficient and 
provided for the people's comfort better than 
our own, yet the final result was not such as 
to justify the conclusion that that nation was 
fundamentally better than ours. Immediate 
results are not to be the final test of a system. 
Democracy can be made ultimately more effi- 
cient than autocracy and will be so when we 
consciously set to work to determine the best 
methods. That has been the effort of this 
committee in relation to education. To at- 
tain a fundamental, permanent change in a 
system which is well established, it is nec- 
essary that all concerned shall be somewhat 
prepared for the change and that it occur in 
an evolutionary manner. This does not mean 
that the process must be imperceptibly slow, 
but that no complete and sudden revolution 
can be expected to bring permanent and 
noticeably advanced progress. Changes may 
be rapid and the net result a great modifica- 
tion of former conditions, yet the process be 
orderly. It will be the effort of this report to 
indicate something of the steps by which a 
chai^ge from an autocratic form of adminis- 
tration to an efficient democratic one miay be 
effected, and some of the prominent safeguards 
which are necessary to prevent reversion to 
the former type. 

Democracy in education implies among 
other things the following: 
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1. That those engaged in daily oUuw room 

work shall have a large part in the deter- 
mination of the policies and praotises of 
the institution. 

2. That all such shall haye freedom in the 

dass room to teach their subjects as they 
believe they should be taught, under such 
supervision as shall be determined in a 
democratic fashion after a fair and full 
discussion among teachers. 
8. That all shall be free from any special 
censure for acts and utterances outside 
the classroom aside from that to which 
any other citizen is subject. 

4. That no financial control or fear of loss of 

position shall hold teachers in subjection. 

5. That for each institution there should be 

democratic representation of the faculty 
on the board, when it is considering mat- 
ters relating to the institution. 

The most important safeguard is that each 
educational unit shall have a constitution 
which shall clearly state the degree of pro- 
tection and of responsibility of the teachers, 
and the method of organLEation of the group. 

This implies that each group should be or- 
ganized upon a democratic basis with its 
elected officers and committees. If the ad- 
ministrative officers are elected by the group, 
they may be given certain ez-officio powers 
subject to veto by the group and then other 
powers may be delegated from time to time. 
If the administrative officers are merely ap- 
pointed by superior authorities the demo- 
cratically elected committee of the group 
should have coordinate powers of reconmien- 
dation to the superior authorities. Only 
under exceptional conditions should there be 
two sets of recommendations, since coox>era- 
tion between the administrators and the com- 
mittees would be the usual policy. Democracy 
does not imply individual freedom from re- 
straint, but rather a mutual or cooperative 
restraint on the one hand and on the other 
an insurance of justice to the individual and 
protection of the rights of all collectively. 

Three groups are concerned in the demo- 
cratic administration of an educational insti- 
tution — ^the public, the faculty and the board, 
whether given the designation of trustees, 



regents or some other. The public, of course^ 
includes the clientele of the institution, but 
also in a more general way the whole peopla 
The students also must be considered as a 
part of this group. The faculty should in- 
clude those directly concerned in the teaching 
and executive positions; and the board con- 
sists of those chosen to lepresent the public. 

Whether we conceive of the faculty mem- 
bers as employees of the public or as experts 
to direct the educational activities of the 
public, we must recognize that they are oo- 
IMirtners with the board in determining the 
practical methods of placing education in its 
proper place in society. This principle gives 
us the foundation upon which to base democ- 
racy. The public, through appropriate legis- 
lation and the appointment of the board 
should voice the general will concerning edu- 
cation. The details should be left to those 
best acquainted with them. All matters per- 
taining to any given institution, then, should 
be determined by joint consent of the board 
and the faculty. 

To protect the individual, as well as the 
corporate, rights of the faculty the principle 
of democratic control should be adopted and 
guaranteed. We must not wait until overt 
acts compel us to form a policy, but rather 
with calm unimpassioned judgment provide 
the principles upon which proper adjustments 
can be made. We have seen numerous in- 
stances where boards, presidents, deans or 
other officials have arrogated to themselves 
autocratic powers and whether wisely or un- 
wisely, whether with justice or injustice, have 
determined not only the educational policies 
of the public, but also the personal activities 
of the faculty members. As we have seen 
then, to insure the preservation of the truly 
democratic spirit in an institution the basic 
principle must be cooperation between the 
public, represented by the board, and the 
faculty. 

The principles suggested by this committee 
are not new and untried in the educational 
field but are in most cases well established in 
institutions of higher education in America 
and Europe. To list all of the institutions 
where these principles are more or less in 
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operation would be to call the roll of our best 
and most progressive colleges and universities. 
Oberlin, Dartmouth and Smith, Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton and Cornell and the Univer- 
sities of Minnesota, California and Wisconsin 
are prominent in the list^ though many others 
could be named. Nevertheless, the movement 
toward democracy has been spasmodic and 
without broad consideration of the inter-re- 
lationships of the various steps. It has sim- 
ply grown, like Topsey, so that there is a 
strange mixture of democratic and autocratic 
methods. The former have too often been the 
result of the necessities of the moment with- 
out much regard for the principles involved, 
or their relationship to the major portion of 
educational policy. This committee has at- 
tempted to ^^nthesize in a calm and unim- 
passioned manner, the best of these methods 
into a constructive, unified and consistent 
statement of principles which shall be at once 
democratic in spirit and efficient in execution. 
The details as applied to any specific institu- 
tion must be left to the cooperative action 
of the board and the members of the insti- 
tution. 

OENERAL PRINGIPLB8 AlO) CONCLUSIONS 

To summarize and put into concrete form 
the recommendations of the committee, each 
institution should have a written constitution, 
based upon the following principles : 

1. The legislative body of the institution to 

'include all who are on permanent ap- 
pointment or who have been in the insti- 
tution a given number of years in the 
grade of assistant professor or above. 

2. Selection of the president, deans and other 

officials, who have similar powers, by con- 
current action of the faculty and board. 
The nominations might be made by either 
faculty or board or both. These two bodies 
would meet separatdy and a majority vote (or 
any stated percentage) in each would voice 
the decision of the body. Nominations for 
positions of deans and other officers might 
also be made by the president or a faculty 
committee or both. 

8. The president as one member of the faculty 
chosen to act as executive to carry out 
the plans for the institution as deter- 



mined cooperatively by the faculty and 
board. The president to have power of 
veto, over which any measure may be 
passed by a two-thirds vote of the faculty. 
The faculty may (and will normally) dele- 
gate many functions to the presidential office^ 
and also to other administrative offices, in 
order to gain efficiency. 

4. Selection of faculty members by the board* 

nominated by the faculty or its repre- 
sentative in cooperation with the presi- 
dent. 
To the heads of departments should be left 
the right of nomination for those within the 
department. To the dean and an elected 
committee should be left the nomination for 
heads of departments, or in the larger depart- 
ments, at least, the heads of departments 
should be nominated by all the members. 

5. Becall, under proper limitations, applicable 

to all administrative officials and repre- 
sentatives. 
In the case of those officials for which con- 
currence of the board is necessary in appoint- 
ing, the concurrence of the board in the recall 
would be necessary. In all cases, the electors 
would have the power of recall. Definite pro- 
visions concerning the size of vote necessary 
to recall should be made. 

6. Demotions, dismissals, etc., only through 

cooperation of an elected faculty com- 
mittee and the president, and a trial be- 
fore peers. 
Such a committee and the procedure should 
be definitely arranged at regular times so that 
when the emergency should arise, special 
action would not be necessary upon the part 
of the faculty as a whole. Permanent ap- 
pointment on the faculty should only be after 
a considerable period of temporary tenure 
such as two years as instructor and three 
years as assistant professor. 

7. Frequent reports from all administrative 

officers to the faculty summarizing their 
activities. 

8. Complete cooperation between the faculty 

and administrative officers, and between 
faculty and board through democratically 
elected conunittees or directly. 
All major matters should be arrived at by 
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ooncurrent action with the president and ad- 
ministratiye officers. 

9. A democratically administered method of 

rating the faculty with reasonable re- 
quirements for progress. 
Regular rules worked out through complete 
cooperation between board, officers^ and fac- 
ulty, and these, not the caprice of administra- 
tive officers, heads of departments or others, 
made the basis of action. One item to be 
taken into consideration should be the recom- 
mendation of the head of the department, or 
the dean of the school, but more than this is 
necessary. 

10. Salaries and increases dependent upon 
this democratically administrated rating 



A salary scale with provision for regular 
increases should be provided. 

11. Sabbatical periods provided for and to be 
democratically adjusted. 

Eegular rules for such should be provided 
and at least some of the years of temporary 
appointment should be counted as well as 
those of permanent appointment 

12. Determination of educational policies by 
the faculty. Where additional expense 
is involved, the concurrence of the board 
is necessary. 

In a state system of schools^ the inter-rela- 
tionships of components of the system should 
be determined by conference between demo- 
cratically elected representatives of the fac- 
ulties of the institutions concerned. Final 
confirmation by the board would be necessary 
where finances or matters of general juris- 
diction are involved. In case of final dis- 
agreement the board would decide. 

13. The secret ballot in all elections of com- 
mittees and where personalities are con- 
cerned, or differences of opinion between 
the faculty and administrative officers are 
concerned. 

In addition, a secret ballot should be used 
whenever desired by any member of the group 
of electors. 

14. All legislation relative to the institution, 
whether by act of legislature, board, fac- 
ulty, or administrative officers, to be open 
to the inspection of all. 



15. Election of all official committees, either 

directly by the faculty or through an 
elected committee. 

16. Freedom in class room teaching to be 
guaranteed. In the case of instructors, 
the method of teaching subject to super- 
vision as may be determined by the 
faculty. 

Hegular rules governing this matter should 
be made by the faculty to prevent snap judg- 
ment or infringement upon the proper rights 
of the instructor. No one should be elevated 
to the higher grades^ who needs this super- 
vision. 

17. Freedom of extra-mural activities for all 
members of the faculty subject only to 
such control as is afforded by society. 

18. Kepresentation of alumni and elected rep- 
resentatives of the faculty on the govern- 
ing board. 

19. If possible, the participation of students 
in the inauguration and enforcement of 
rules for student discipline. 

Ernest Shaw Retnoldb 
North Dakota AaaiouLTuaAL Golleok 



EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 

REPORT OF THE USE OP THE ARMY ALPHA 
TEST IN RURAL SHOOLS 

DuRiNO the school year of 1919-1920, the 
Army Alpha Tests were given by the writer, 
assisted by Miss M. M. Cogediall, under the 
direction of the department of education of 
Cornell University, to 664 children in rural 
schools in central New York. That the group 
was, in the strictest sense, made up of rural 
children, is shown by the fact that about 
seventy-five per cent of them lived on farms. 
Among the schools visited in making this 
study, there were in no case less than two 
grades to one teacftier; and in four schools, 
one teacher taught all of the grades. The 
tests were used in all the grades, beginning 
with the fourth grade through the fourth year 
of the high school. An attempt was made to 
use the test in the third grade, but the results 
were so unsatisfactory that it was decided to 
omit them. The results are here tabulated in 
raw form. 
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TABLI I 

Scores hy School Grade in the Army Alpha Test of 
JBuroZ School Children in Central New Toric 
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Total 


0- 9... 


7 1 
















8 


10- 19... 


18 


8 
















26 


20-29... 


16 


7 


1 


1 












26 


30-39... 


9 


10 


3 


2 


1 


1 








26 


40- 49... 


6 


16 


14 


8 


9 




1 






63 


60-69... 


3 


6 


10 


8 


7 


2 


1 






37 


60-69... 




4 


14 


13 


12 


3 


1 


1 




48 


70- 79... 


1 


6 


6 


7 


16 


19 


6 


2 




62 


80- 89... 




1 


4 


6 


14 


18 


9 


4 




66 


90-99... 






2 


1 


11 


22 


17 






66 


100-109... 






1 




11 


9 


9 


9 




43 


110-119... 










4 


12 


13 


12 




46 


120-129... 










2 


10 


10 


4 




28 


130-139... 












3 


4 


10 




23 


140-149... 












2 


2 


6 


11 


20 


150-169... 












1 


1 


1 


2 


6 


160-169... 














2 






2 


170-179... 
















1 




1 


Totals.. 


69 


68 


64 


46 


87 


102 


76 


49 


34 


664 



The first three tables and the charts, which 
represent the data graphically, show that each 
grade made a 'better soore than the one pre- 
ceeding it. From Table IE. and Chart I., it 
will be seen that there are seven times as many 



D — 'a for the fourth' grade as for the fifth; 
and twice ae many A's for the fourth year 



TABLI n 



Distribution of Scores in Army Alpha Test in 
Terms of Percentages hy Army Batings 





A 


B 


c+ 


c 


< 


4th grade 


3 

7 

22 

44 


3 

16 
27 
42 
66 
38 


7 
11 
21 
42 
66 
44 
18 
18 


7 

36 
64 
66 
36 
14 
6 
4 




6th " 




6th " 




7th " 




8th " 




H.S.I 

H. S. II 




H. S. Ill 




H. S. IV 





TABLB m 



Median Score hy Grades, Sigma, and Sigma Devva- 
tion from the Median 





Onde 




4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


I 


n 


ni 


IV 


Median 




















score. 


36 


41 


69 


62 


79 


96 


106 


118 


136 


Sigma . . 


14.6 


16.2 


16.6 


16.6 


21.4 


21.4 


23.6 


21.3 


23.2 


Sigma 




















devi- 


20- 


26- 


42- 


46- 


68- 


74- 


81- 


97- 


lia- 


ation 


60 


66 


76 


78 


100 


116 


129 


139 


169 



Chabt I. — ^Distribution of scores in the Army 
Alpha Test by grade of rural school children in oen- 
tr^ New York. 

Black means a score of A or 135-212 

White means a score of B or 105-134 



Diagonal shading C + 

Vertical shading C 

Squared shading C — 

Double diagonal shading D 

Beverse diagonal shading D — 



or 


76-104 


or 


46- 74 


or 


25-44 


or 


15- 24 


or 


0- 14 
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Chabt II. — Showing median scores bj school 
grade in Army Alpha Test of raral school children 
in central New York. 

high school as for the third. The result in the 
last two years of the high school does not seem 
to follow the results of Sylvester and Dobbs,^ 
where the number making A's in these two 
years was almost equal; but this may be ac- 
counted for by the fact tiiat among the pupils 
in the fourth year, many were taking work 
after th^ had fmished the regular course. 
Table HI. and Chart 11., where the median 
scores and ^^ aigmas " for each grade are given, 
show an approximately uniform increase of 
median dcore from grade to grade. In connec- 
tion with Table III., the " sigma '* deviations 
from t^e median score, in both directions^ are 
given. It seems logical that these scores might 
be used, to some extent, in predicting normal- 
ity in the various grades ; since they represent 
the total cases between the points of inflection 

1 School and SocnETY, October 4, 1919, Vol. X., 
No. 249. 
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Chart III. — Showing median score by age in 
the Army Alpha test of rural school children in 
Central New York. 

of a normal distribution, and would include 
66 per cent of the case& In all the grades, 
the "sigmas" varied from 14.6 to 23.5, which 
would indicate a close approximation to a nor- 
mal sampling. 

TABLE m 

Median Score by Ages and Sigma 





Age 




8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


18 


14 


Median score 

Sigma 


35 
20.0 


36 
19.6 


41 
24.8 


46 
23.2 


56 
23.9 


81 
32.2 


86 
30.3 




Age 




IS 


16 


17 


18 


10 


20 


21 


Median score 

Sigma 


95 
28.6 


99 
36.0 


104 
28.5 


119 
22.8 


87 
5.4 


101 
3.0 


90 
11.5 



In Table IV. and Chart III., an interesting 
condition is shown. There is a steady increase 
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in the median scores from the ages of nine to 
eighteen, but above eighteen there is a falling 
off; also the eight-year group has a score equal 
to that of the nine-year group. This seems to 
substantiate the belief that the " Alpha Test '' 
is a test of intelligence; for it must be an 
exceptional child who would be in the fourth 
grade at the age of eight; while those who are 
still in the high school between the ages of 
nineteen and twenty-one must be slightly re- 
tarded. 

TABLE V 

Campariaon of Army Bating8 in Pereentagea of 
School Children and of Two Infantry Begiments 





Rating 




A 


B 


c+ 


C 


C- 


D 


D- 


School children . . . 
Infantry 


6.1 
3.5 


22.0 
7.5 


28.0 
13.5 


25.0 
21.5 


11.4 
22.0 


4.3 
22.0 


3.3 
10.0 



It will be noticed in Table V. that the scores 
of the school children are much better than 
those of the group of army men. This might 
be exx)ected, since they were a more highly 
selected group as regards mental attainment. 

The only data at hand with which the 
scores for the grades can be compared are con- 
tained in the work of Sylvester and Dobbs 
i(op. dt), which covers only the four high 
school years. Table YI. makes this compari- 
son. In the first column are given the median 
scores of the rural school children, while the 
other three state the results of the above 
mentioned report. 

TABLI VI 



First year . . 
Second year 
Third year . 
Fourth year 



Rum 
8ohool8 



95 
105 
118 
136 



MmU- 

80D, 

wis. 



96 

109.7 
122.4 
121.2 



Rook- 
ford. 
111. 



94 
107 
119.7 
123.8 



Slouz 
City, 
la. 



107.9 
122.9 
130.2 
137.6 



This comparison gives no support to the pox>- 
ular statement that the children of our rural 
schools are more advanced mentally than those 
of the cities. 

A correlation was made between the chrono- 
logical age and school grade of our group of 



children. It was found that cr«=3l.86 and 
vy = 2.27, where " x " represented the ages and 
"y" the grades. The coefficient of correla- 
tion was r = 0.897 dz 0.003, showing a very 
close relation between age and grade. The 
equations of the regression lines are, y = 1.09s 
and X = 0.74y. 

TABLE vn 

Comparison of the Percentage of Army Batinga 

Made by the Burdl School Children and of 

those of Sylvester and Dobhs Beport 





A 


B 


c+ 


C 


C- 1 D 


First year: 














Rural 


3.0 


27.0 


55.0 


14.0 


1.0 




City, boys 


9.7 


36.4 


42.9 


10.5 


.5 




" girls 


4.9 


32.3 


48.1 


14.3 


.4 




Second year: 














Rurftl 


7.0 
20.1 


42.0 
47.3 


44.0 
26.9 


6.0 
5.5 






City, boys 


.2 


" girls 


14.9 


42.5 


37.8 


4.6 


.2 




Third year: 














Rural 


22.0 


56.0 


18.0 


4.0 






City, boys 


38.5 


42.5 


17.8 


1.2 






" girls 


27.5 


52.9 


18.9 


.6 






Fourth year: 














Rural 


44.0 
49.6 


38.0 
36.5 


18.0 
12.3 


1.6 






City, boys 




" girls 


30.8 


52.4 


15.6 


1.2 







TABLE Vin 

Median Ages of Children in the Various School 
Grades 





Grade 




4 


6 





7 


8 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


Rural schools, age 
Terman, age 


10 
10 


11 
11 


12 
12 


12.5 
13 


14 
14 


15 
15 


16 
16 


17 
17 


18 
18 



The median ages for the several grades^ to- 
gether with those given by Terman in " The 
Intelligence of School Children," are shown in 
Table VIII. These ages were also compared 
with those given in the surveys of schools in 
•Rochester, N. Y., and in South Dakota, where 
the ages for the various grades were the same 
as those found by Terman. The closeness of 
the ages in our sixth and seventh grades may 
perhaps be explained by the fact that in the 
seventh grade there were only 45 cases, while 
in the sixth grade there were 54, and in the 
eighth grade, 87. 

H. M. LUFKIN 

Cornell Univebsity 
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Middlebury College 

announces the app<nntment of 

PROF. CALVIN L. LEWIS 

of Hamilton College to the Staff of the 

School of English 

TO BE HELD AT BREAD LOAF INN 

JUNE 29th— AUGUST 11th 



Professor Lewis, the author of American 
Speech, will give instruction in 

Vocal Technique 



Watch for further announcements 

EDWARD D. COLLINS, Director 
Thirteenth Sammer Session 

Middlebury, Vermont 



A Study in Practical Patiiotisin 

And a just appraisement of our 
economic system. 

ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS 

By Thomas ^tl^oon Carver 

The purpose of this book as stated 
in the preface is ^'to examine the 
economic foundations of our material 
welfare and to point out some of the 
simpler and more direct methods of 
strengthening their foundations." 

GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Ave. New York 



No. <8B. Binocniar Microscope equip- 
ped with pairedoculan xox and6x. paired 
objectives 48miB and samin, complete 

in cabinet $145.00 

DISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT" 



SPENCER CONVERTIBLE 
BINOCULAR MICROSCOPE 

No. 58 

Convertible: 

For examining large objects on a table. 
For examining vertical surfaces. 
For examining high objects. 

Advantages: 

Inclination joint. 

Stage removable. 

Adjustable arm covering entire stage. 

Accommodation for pupillary distance. 

Mirror adjustable in all directions. 

Patented solid objective mount. 

Automatic shutter cutting off light to either eye. 

Long range of upward and downward movement. 

Adaptability, Usability and Effi(Aency at 
Its Best 




SPENCER LENS COMPANY 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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IS stronger tnan tnat ot tne spoken 
word. But combine the two in audi- 
torium, classroom or laboratory and you create impressions that 
indelibly stamp themselves in the minds of your hearers. 

Appreciation of this truism in education is responsible for an 
increasing installation of the 

BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 

The Perfect Stereopticoii 

in various institutions of learning. Models are made for 
showing either lantern slides or opaque objects, or both — 
photo prints, postcards, specimens, maps, illustrations, etc. 

Bausch £f Ipmb Optical Q- 

552 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN 
EDUCATION 

It was my privil^e to spend last sum- 
mer in England and Scotland and France. 
I went to learn what I could that might be 
of value in the development of the school 
of which I have charge, to learn at first 
hand of some of the problems of these na- 
tions, to meet serious-minded men, and to 
talk with them concerning the possibili- 
ties of better international understanding 
through the schools. I am not so foolish as 
to think I learned much of great interest 
to you, or that I know education in these 
countries, but I was fortunate in meeting 
many thoughtful men. 

I shall undertake to present here a few 
impressions, chiefly of English education 
and life. As the result of visits to London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Winchester, Rugby, 
Edinburgh, and other places, and as a re- 
sult of talks with educators in these places, 
and Fisher, Minister of Education in Eng- 
land, Harmsworth, Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in England, Freeman, 
educational editor of The London Times, 
and H. Q. Wells. I also had the pleasure 
of talking with M. Honorat and Clemen- 
ceau in Paris. I may be quite wrong in 
some of these impressions. If I am, will 
those of you who know these peoples better 
set me right f 

1. Education in England is class educa- 
tion. It reflects, as I suppose education al- 
ways does in considerable measure, charac- 
teristics of national life. Class distinctions 
in English society are marked. There is 
some tendency toward the breaking up of 



this organization of society and education, 
not so much as liberal-minded men hoped 
during the war, but in the main the old 
order remains. It is folly, of course, to as- 
sume that there are no classes in society«in 
America or in any other nation, however 
democratic. But the thing that must strike 
Qvery observer of English life in the con- 
sciousness among the people of class dis- 
tinctions. If one's station is among the 
ruling classes, if he is a ''gentleman," he 
accepts without question certain privileges 
and the subservient attitude of certain 
other groups of society. If one's station is 
in the servant class, he accepts it without 
question. It seemed to me, by the way, to 
make for better servants. The servant takes 
pride in being a good servant. He attaches 
himself to his ** master" and serves him 
with great fidelity and loyalty. But he 
evidently can conceive of himself as nothing 
but a servant. It never seems to enter his 
mind that he may change his position in so- 
ciety or that his son may do anything but 
follow in his footsteps. It is this conscious- 
ness of distinctions and of their fixedness 
that is evident in English education. 

The great old public schools, Winchester, 
which is by common consent the best of 
them, Eaton, Rugby, Harrow, Charter- 
House, make no pretense of being anything 
else than schools for sons of gentlemen — 
chiefly, in the better ones, sons of country 
gentlemen of title — ^not the sons of men of 
the ''city," as the Wall Street of London 
is called. These schools have their pick of 
the best breeding of England. They under- 
take a very definite task — to prepare these 
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boys for the universities or public service 
in the Army, Navy, or Civil Service. They 
do it in the old-fashioned way, chiefly by 
drill in the classics, and they do a good job 
of the thing they undertake. The life of a 
teacher in one of these schools has attrac- 
tions. He lives comfortably in a congenial 
atmosphere, and to those who have no spirit 
of rebellion against becoming drillmasters, 
the life is sheltered and pleasant. The 
masters are usually Oxford and Cambridge 
men, but I was told at these universities 
that it is becoming more and more difficult 
to attract their strongest men to teaching. 
The work done by the students is amazing. 
I saw seventeen-year-old boys doing differ- 
ential calculus and such work in history as 
one would have to search for diligently 
among juniors in our colleges. 

The elementary schools of London, 
which are the public schools in the sense in 
which we use public, are the most dismal 
And depressing educational instituticois I 
ever visited, not excepting the schools of 
some of our own crowded cities, or the one- 
room schools of our thinly settled country 
districts. The worst or **best'' Cockney I 
heard in England was from the lips of a 
teacher in an elementary school in London. 
These schools are about what one should 
expect where one dass of society has done 
something for an inferior class, without a 
clear vision of its importance to them- 
selves. It seems that in America we have 
said, *'Come let us all build a school for all 
our children," while in England they seem 
to have said, *'Come, let us (the ruling 
classes) build a school for the poor people." 
The results are what one should expect 
from such attitudes. This class distinction 
is not so evident in Scottish education. It 
seemed to me that the ideals of American 
education are more of Scottish than Eng- 
lish origin. 



The secondary schools are for the chil- 
dren of the middle classes. Tuition is 
charged except for those brighter children 
of the elementary schools who win scholar- 
ships. Mr. Fisher stated that he expects 
his bill to place English education ahead of 
all others, but his plan is only slowly com- 
ing into force and it will take several years 
for its benefits to become evident. Mr. 
Munro, Secretary for Scotland, thinks his 
bill, passed later than Fisher's, provides 
for greater progress than the latter, but I 
have not yet had leisure to study them with 
a view to comparison. 

2. They possess a tradition and an at- 
mosphere of scholarship which we do not 
have. An act to be taboo in England needs 
only the condemnation, ** It isn't done, you 
know." The converse is equally true. If 
*'it is done" it is firmly fixed. To be a 
scholar is the thing in England. No mat- 
ter what the dignity or nobility or wealth 
of the family, its pride is in the soholftrship 
of its sons. The scholar is the honored and 
privileged pupil in the public schools. It 
is well to be a great cricket player, but it 
is better to be a good scholar. The seventy 
boys in Winchester who are there on com- 
petitive scholarships are the honored, envied 
and privileged ones. If the scholar wins 
honors in his entrance to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, he has distinction and privileges 
denied others in the university. If he grad- 
uates from the university with scholarship 
honors and enters public service, he enters 
upon that service with higher rating and 
distinction just because he is a scholar, 
and, moreover, it pays to be a scholar, for 
he enters with higher salary. This tradi- 
tion is most powerful. It is powerful for 
good, but it has its dangers. Tradition 
may hinder progress. 

3. Qreat Britain has succeeded in getting 
her strong men into public service. I think 
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we have something to learn from her in 
that. England findis many of her seholars 
among her statesmen. Can we say as 
muehf The headmaster of the George 
Watson School for Boys in Edinburgh told 
me with pardonable, yes. with commend^- 
able pride, that eight members of the 
present British cabinet are his boys. For 
my own part, I know of no more im- 
portant duty we secondary school men 
have to perform than the direction of our 
strongest young men and women into paths 
of direct public service for America. 

4. We have been told so often that 
America is the hope of the world that the 
statement loses its force. My visit to Eu- 
rope re-emphasized it for me. If America 
is the hope of the world socially, indus- 
trially, politically, it is no less true educa- 
tionally. It is much easier for us to break 
away from tradition. It does not bind us 
so firmly. We are so new ourselves that the 
new doesn't frighten us. The study of 
education in England is, at least, a genera- 
tion behind its study here.. No such insti- 
tution as Teachers College exists or is 
possible there now. 

It was a proud privilege to stand with a 
throng of Britons and Americans one day 
this summer, while the stars and stripes 
and the Union Jack separated to reveal the 
features of the best known face in the Eng- 
lish speaking world, Abraham Lincoln's, in 
the heart of London, facing Westminster 
Abbey, the religious shrine of the English 
world, and the Houses of Parliament where 
the greater part of our civil liberties were 
won. Isn't it true that the genius of Amer- 
ica is manifest in his career — ^f rom the log- 
cabin to the White House — and now his 
statue among earth's immortals f The so- 
ciety and civilization which made such a 
career possible surely will prove fluid 
enough to allow progressive change with 



sufficient rapidity, and sufficiently firm to 
maintain the values which our national 
experience has made precious to us. 

I wish, now, to present for your consid- 
eration what seems to me the most vital 
problem of civilization. How shall the 
peoples of the nations establish more satis- 
factory relations f More specifically, what 
are the possibilities of secondary education 
in the field of international relations f 

Is it necessary in this group to show that 
education can mould the life of nations and 
determine their attitudes toward each 
other? I think it is not necessary. We 
know that education can do that. We know 
that it has done it. We need seek no 
further afield than Germany for an ex- 
ample. The Boche was clearly the product 
of a deliberately planned scheme of educa- 
tion. Grermany was wise enough even to 
use American schools to create a favorable 
attitude toward herself, and she succeeded 
in it to the extent of blinding us for many 
weary months to the real issues of the war. 
Neither is it necessary here to show that 
as education draws out and develops the 
individual, it must, whether it will or no, 
draw out and develop the nation. It is 
well for us to consider what kind of indi- 
viduals we are developing; it is well, also 
for us to consider what sort of nation we 
are making; and, further, it is well for the 
educators of the world to consider what 
kind of world society or civilization we are 
developing. 

Of course, we recognize that not all of 
education is obtained in schools, that the 
forces of education are many, that some 
are powerful, and that best results are 
secured when all these forces are working 
together to the same end. Nevertheless, 
the schools are society's most powerful 
single agency of education. If the greatest 
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power is theirs it follows that the greatest 
responsibility is theirs, too. 

I am proceeding upon the assumption 
that there is substantial agreement to the 
proposition that in very large measure, the 
attitude of nations toward each other two 
decades hence depends upon what the edu- 
cators of each nation are teaching their 
boys and girls now; that Harmsworth is 
righ't when he states that **the peace of the 
world is in the hands of the teachers of the 
world," and that you agree with Honorat 
in the statement that ** international di- 
plomacy begins in the schools.*' 

Would any one question the need of a 
better way among nations? The new day 
we thought was dawning two years ago has 
faded into darker night than before. Con- 
cord, amity, trust have given place to dis- 
cord, hatred and suspicion among even the 
closest of the Allies. Do you realize the 
extent of distrust and bitterness the masses 
of England and France feel toward each 
other and toward America to-day t I was 
told by many in Paris that an American 
could not be sure of freedom from insult on 
the streets of that city last spring. It was 
not uncommon to hear in England expres- 
sions of bitterest feeling toward America. 
It is true that such feelings are to be found 
chiefly among the uninformed and less in- 
telligent, but let enough people of that 
type feel that way, and say such things, 
and say them often enough, an atmosphere 
is created which requires only some un- 
toward international incident to set it 
ablaze with war. 

I was amazed one day, in conversation 
with an Englishman who was otherwise evi- 
dently intelligent, to hear him say some- 
thing like this : **It is difficult for me to be 
patient with America. In fact I feel very 
bitterly toward your people. It seems to 
me you stayed out of the war to make all 



the money you could, and when you saw 
danger of losing all you had made and all 
your loans to the Allies by their defeat, 
you came in. Then you got out quickly as 
you could, only slightly injured, and left 
this torn and bleeding Europe to shift for 
itself." The amazing fact is that this man 
who failed so completely to understand us 
in the war is headlmaster of a school of 
more than five hundred boys! 

Let no one misunderstand me. I am not 
predicting war between England and 
America. It is unthinkable. I would not 
say in idle conversation what I have said 
to you. It does no good to repeat such 
statements except to help us see the need 
of action. The leaders of thought in Eng- 
land deplore such feelings and statements 
as much as the more thoughtful men of 
America deplore similar evidences of bit- 
terness of feeling among us toward them. 
We have our Hearst, and they have their 
Bottomley and the strength of their evil 
pens comes from the ignorance and preju- 
dices of the people. 

I found almost everywhere among re- 
sponsible, thoughtful people an earnest de- 
sire to understand America, and to estab- 
lish closer and more friendly relations with 
us. The same is true of thoughtful French- 
men, but their eagerness is evidence that 
they see need for positive action to counter- 
act the tendency among the less thoughtful 
and more easily prejudiced majority. 

I wish to record my conviction that this 
task of creating and maintaining better in- 
ternational relations is no job for pacifists. 
There are worse things than war — ^right- 
eousness is set up above peace — and perma- 
nent goodwill among nations is not to be 
secured at the hands of wishy-washy senti- 
meutalists, or by shutting our eyes to the 
fact that there are evil nations or nations 
sometimes in the grip of evil men. Neither 
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is this a matter of The League of Na- 
tions or some Republican Association of 
Nations or The Hague Tribunal "with 
teeth" or any other organization. The 
whole matter is deeper than any organiza- 
tion. It is the knowledge, feelings and 
attitudies of peoples themselves. Any 
effective organization must rest upon 
something firm and unshakable in the 
minds of the peoples of the world, or the 
covenant which binds that organization 
will also become a '* scrap of paper." 

I believe that the task of establishing 
better understanding among nations rests 
chiefly with the school-men of the world. 
The colleges can't do it, for they do not 
reach down far enough into the mass of 
public opinion. The elementary school 
plays a vital part in giving **set" to the 
child's mind in his attitude toward other 
peoples, and the high school takes the 
stronger ones in sufficiently great numbers 
to enable it to move the great tides of public 
opinion. 

The greatest hindrance to international 
goodwill is ignorance. We fear what we do 
not understand. Nations are. unbelievably 
ignorant of each other. The two great na- 
tions of the world, using the same language, 
misunderstanding each other because they 
are ignorant of each other. My English 
educator friend simply was ignorant. A 
few facts and a brief statement of our point 
of view set him right and he was happy to 
know that he had been mistaken. 

No history of America after the separa- 
tion in 1783 is taught in English schools. 
I am told that until this year not a single 
course in American history has been 
offered in the universities of England. 
How can they understand us if they 
know nothing of the growth of the na- 
tion as it conquered a continent and 
achieved political salvation. On this side 



some of our history teaching has been so 
distorted as to be worse than none at all. 
Ignorance is the soil in which prejudice 
grows. The amount of prejudice we feel 
toward the Japanese is equalled only by 
our ignorance of them. How few facts we 
know! Being ignorant we are victims of, 
passion and prejudice for them or against 
them. How little we know of any foreign 
people ! 

I propose that the school men of Amer- 
ica invite school men of other nations to 
join them in the task of dispersing this 
darkness of ignorance by the light of the 
truth, this truth to be taught in our schools. 
No one nation can do it alone. It is not 
enough that we should teach our boys and 
girls the facts about another people if the 
boys and girls of that other nation are 
taught nothing or half-truths about us. 

First of all, school-men of the nations 
must come to know each other. The value 
of personal acquaintance is great. If I 
have a friend who is a teacher in France, 
my attitude toward French education and 
all France is unavoidably influenced by the 
fact. It is more difficult for me to feel 
antagonism toward his country. Univer- 
sity men have some acquaintance outside of 
America, but it is slight. Do you know 
many high-school men of other nations f 
How many could this group mention by 
name to-night? The 3,000 miles of ocean 
make personal acquaintance difficult. 
Very few high school men on either aide 
are able to make the trip. Very few will 
ever do so unless special emphasis is 
placed upon the necessity of it and oppor- 
tunity provided. 

In this connection I wish to ask — ^What 
do you think of an exchange of secondary 
teachers? Speaking for my own school, I 
can say we would be glad to have one or 
two Europeans on our teaching staff each 
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year whose places in Europe would be 
taken by permanent members of our staff. 
I think it would be wise, however, that 
their teaching duties should be light enough 
to permit them to see much of American 
life and education outside of this particu- 
lar school. 

May I have your indulgence while I out- 
line a plan of action looking toward more 
friendly relations? I am sure I do not 
yet see our way through all the difficulties. 
Will you assist by turning your minds in 
the direction of a wise plan or make sug- 
gestions for alterations and improvements 
in this one ? If in your judgment the whole 
idea is wrong or visionary, please feel free 
to say so and to point out wherein it is so. 

The plan in mind calls for a conference 
of relatively small groups of secondary 
school men, from twelve to twenty-flve 
each, from England, France, Italy, Scan- 
danavia, and America, and possibly other 
nations. These representatives, selected by 
some responsible authority, should include 
the men who have it in their power to 
direct the course of education in their 
respective countries. They should be. men 
of vision and open mind. 

What should such a conference under- 
take T Nothing less than an understanding 
of true conditions in each nation repre- 
sented. Let each group prepare statements 
in frequent conference before the time of 
the general meeting, of the nation's ideals, 
purposes in education, industry, social and 
political life. Then let these statements be 
presented to the whole conference for con- 
sideration and frank discussion. Wouldn't 
you welcome the opportunity to join in the 
preparation of statements which would set 
forth the truth about America? We pre- 
tend to teach it to our own children, why 
should we hesitate to discuss it with others? 
Wouldn't you like to hear a statement of 



British educators concerning the mind of 
labor in England now, and an opportunity 
to question them about other phases of 
English life and policy? Wouldn't it hdp 
us to understand the seizure of manufac- 
turing plants in Italy, if Italian school- 
men could sit down with us here to-night 
and tell us about it and the causes which 
brought it about? Why shouldn't such a 
conference discuss calmly and freely the 
causes of such friction as now exists or is 
likely to exist between France and America, 
between England and France, or between 
America and England? 

A week or ten days of such discussion 
and frank exchange of views, preceded or 
followed by a wisely directed visit to some 
of the schools of the nation in which the 
conference is held, would, I believe, place 
the delegates in a position to return to their 
respective countries better equipped to 
wisely direct the course of secondary edu- 
cation in the struggle against ignorance 
of, and blind prejudice against, other 
peoples. 

It is only* a beginning. The great task 
would just b^ entered upon. It is beset 
with difSculties. Mistakes could easily be 
made. Harm could easily be done. I hear 
some one say it is too big an undertaking 
for educators. Leave it to statesmen. Let 
us stick to our educational knitting. I can 
not see it that way. This is educational 
knitting. If school-men are big enough to 
direct the education of the children of these 
more than 100 million people, they are big 
enough to undertake this also. 

The world seems to have forgotten al- 
ready. In the midst of the war we swore 
that this must not happen again. We 
meant it then, for the horror of war was 
upon us. Our better natures cried out 
against it. But now we have gone back 
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each to his own way and the iniqoity of 
war is almost forgotten by ns all. Causes 
which produced this war that we fondly 
called **the war to end war," are active 
and will surely produce another and more 
terrible war unless stronger forces over- 
come them. 

The most pathetic incident I witnessed in 
Europe occurred in the ruined city of 
Soissons. We had started from the battered 
and broken cathedral of Bheims and the 
gaunt ruins of that city, and had driven 
all day through the devastation of the war 
era. It was indescribable and terribly de- 
pressing. It seemed as if one could never 
smile again. We went for a walk through 
the unlighted streets from which the debris 
had been cleared sufficiently for one to 
pass. On both sidles and at every turn 
fresh devastation stared at us. Except for 
our party of five no one was to be seen and 
our footsteps echoed through the broken 
walls into the silent darkness of ruined 
homes. Suddenly sounds of music were 
heard and, upon rounding a comer, we 
came sharply upon a gay sight, the people 
dancing upon the rough cobblestones of 
the street to the music of a five^piece band. 
The bright light from the door of an open 
caf4 gleamed across the street upon No. 
15 of that street All that remained of 
house No. 15 was a bit of the front wall 
upon which the number was painted. 
Just below was a merry^o-round. When 
I inquired the cause of this rejoicing I 
was told (I wonder if they realized the 
irony of it) that the festival was in honor 
of the patron savni of fheir city. They 
were trying to be gay and f oi^t, but they 
can not forget. We musi not God for- 
bid that we should forget. Whatever the 
school-men of America can do to banish 
ignorance, allay prejudice, make mis- 



understanding more difficult, and war 
more remote, I am sure they will perform. 
WUiPORD M. Atktn 

DiElOTOB, SCABBOROUOH SOHOOXi, 
SOABBOBOUOH-ON-HUIMSON, 

New Yobb: 



THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH TO THE 
FOREIGN-BORN 

One of the fundamental problems of the 
Americanization of the alien is the teach- 
ing of English. No longer is mankind in 
that stage in which speech is used merely 
for the expression of physical facts, de- 
sires, and ideas. Indeed mankind has ad- 
vanced to that stage in which language **is 
employed' as the highest tool within the 
grasp to paint the pictures of poetic imag- 
ination, and to sway a world-wide audience 
to noble thoughts and deeds. "^ 

■ It becomes necessary, then, **to construct 
a mental railway for the intercourse of 
minds." Such a railway must take the 
form of a linguistic method by which a 
person, by means of language, shall be able 
to assimilate the intelligence and the spirit 
of a foreign nation in a comparatively short 
time. 

In teaching of languages we have two 
methods, the direct and indirect. The 
teaching of classic languages or even mod- 
em languages in most of our schools serves 
as an example of the latter. The acquisi- 
tion of the language is sraght through a 
study of the grammar and the practise in 
reading and translation. In these classes 
the conversation about the foreign lan- 
guage is usually in English. Any one who 
has studied a language in this way knows 
that he is unable to sustain a connected 
conversation in that language even though 
he has mastered the grammar and can read 
with a fair degree of understanding. Even 

iGoain, Francois, ''The Art of Teaoliiiig and 
Studjing Languages," p. v. 
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poorer results have been the experience of 
a foreigner who has been so unfortunate 
as to be subjected to this method. Too 
much attention was paid to the study of 
abstractions of grammar. There was too 
much reliance on translation. 

The indirect method attempts to capi- 
talize the knowledge of the symbols, writ- 
ten, and printed of the native language by 
substituting a new set of symbols of the 
new language. 

Opposed to this method is the direct 
method developed by Qouin, who investi- 
gated the psychological laws underlying the 
universal act of learning the mother tongue 
by children. From these investigations he 
developed an exposition of an artificial 
system of teaching a foreign language. 
This exposition was based on '*a little child 
at play weaving its own individuality and 
learning its native tongue." He analyzed 
the child's mental operations with extreme 
care. 

Qouin is not at variance with ordinary 
collections of exercises. He, iowever, pre- 
scribes the real facts of life itself, facts 
which every one has lived and is now liv- 
ing. He has grouped and analyzed these 
facts so that they may be studied in exact 
order of succession which is marked out by 
nature- Thus the facts are lived over again 
a second time by remembrance. They be- 
come again part of the individuality of the 
student who learns to express them this 
time in a new, a foreign language. Thus 
the common life of the student is begun 
again and lived through with rapidity of 
thought, the conscious knowledge of self 
being obtained as well as the mastery of a 
new language. 

' Gouin also believed that since language 
is the expression of thought and since we 
express thought by combining words into 
sentences, the sentence is, therefore, the 



unit of language. He urged, likewise, that 
the language of the classroom should be that 
of the language to be learned. Gouin has 
thus organized his lessons into sentences 
according to the natural order that is very 
helpful to the pupil. This plan also makes 
possible the development of grammatical 
principles of language without resorting to 
formal rules and definitions. 

The success or failure of the direct 
method developed by Gouin, depends upon 
the care with which it is organized and 
executed. One learns to speak a language 
not because he knows formal rules of gram- 
mar and definitions but because he prac- 
tises speaking. The arrangement of the 
Gouin theme makes possible a great deal of 
drill through the use of variants, that illus- 
trate the grammatical principles involved. 
I will illustrate what I mean, using one of 
Gouin 's themes. 



I open the door 




I walk toward the door 


draw near 


I draw near to the door 


draw nearer 


I draw nearer to the door 


draw nearer 


I draw still nearer 


come to 


I come to the door 


stop 


Then I stop at the door 


stretch out 


I stretch out my arm 


take hold 


Then I take hold of the knob 


turn 


I turn the knob 


open 


Then I open the door 


. pull 


I pull the door 


yields 


The door yields to my effort 


turns 


It turns on its hinges 


turns 


It turns and turns more and more 


let go 


I let go the handle 


walk 



By the use of variants we may substitute 
the personal pronouns, for instance: 

I walk toward the door 
You walk toward the door 
He walks toward the door 
We walk toward the door 
Tou walk toward the door 
They walk toward the door 

or even 
To-day I walk to the door 
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To-morrow I will walk towards the door 
Yesterday I did walk toward the door 

Thus grammar may well "be taught not as 
a separate subject but in conjunction with 
the simple sentences themselves. 

However the later writers of books for 
aliens learning English have not followed 
Qouin in his attempts at developing fine 
shades of meaning. In our present classes 
time does not permit such treatment. In 
fact most text books would condense the 
theme of Gouin to the following : 

I walk toward the door 
I come to the door 
I stop at the door 
I take hold of the knob 
I turn the knob 
I open the door 

Thus in brief is the Gouin method. While 
it may be at fault in minor details it is 
based on sound principles. Speaking of 
American adaptations of the method Dr. 
Claxton* says : 

In thie effort of ours to find a method of teach- 
ing foreign-born people to understand our lan- 
guage, and to speak it, and otherwise use it, we 
are gradually transforming and no doubt will 
transform, our methods of teaehing foreign Ian* 
guages as well as our own language to our own 
children in the United States. 

Let US consider, then, how we may give 
to the alien the tool by which he can assimi- 
late the intelligence and spirit of our coun- 
try in a relatively short period of time. 

To non-English-speaking people, English 
is a foreign language, and the factors and 
principles involved in its teaching are the 
same as those involved in the teaching of a 
foreign language to groups of native bom 
of the same education and intelligence. 
The principles referred to above can be 
thought of as three guiddng principles. 

s Proceeding Americanization Conference. Held 
under the auspices of the Americanization Division, 
l.i4. 



■ The first principle is the fact that we as 
teachers, should first train the ear, the re- 
ceptive organ of language. It has been 
said that each generation of men, with 
equal ease, acquires command over its 
mother tongue.' The youths of every na- 
tion possess equal capacity to learn their 
mother tongue. In that the power of speech 
is not inherited, each person must acquire 
it by training and practise. From this 
uniform capacity to learn their native lan- 
guage, we become aware of the efficiency 
of the equipment wherewith nature does 
the work. This equipment has not been 
lost by man and the laws by which lan- 
guage is built in the mind are still every- 
where. This being true we may infer that 
every foreign-tongued person who arrives 
in our country has the capacity to learn 
our language if he uses nature's gifts. 
And we can aid him more if we follow 
those laws which regulate the operation of 
the mind in its search for knowledge. This, 
then, leads us to an investigation of how 
-language is attained by nature's gifts. 
' Looking back at our childhood days we 
discover that we could speak fairly fluently 
and accurately before we could read the 
printed page or write a word on paper. We 
used words correctly although perhaps we 
could not define a single one of them. Nor 
did we know of such things as a syllable or 
grammar. We discover then that the door 
through which we acquire this ability was 
through the ear. 

' The ears, therefore, were the organs 
which enabled us to learn the mother 
tongue. The ears indeed discharged their 
function so well that even the peculiarities 
of speech of the home are reflected in the 
child raised therein. 
; Language itself is nothing more than a 

8 Boberts, Peter, "English for Coming Ameri- 
cans, ' ' Teachers Mawwilf p. 9. 
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tjombinatioii of certain sounds which have 
been agreed upon to make the channel 
whereby ideas and feeflings may be com- 
municated from one to another.* Or it can 
be thought of as atmospheric vibration 
conveying certain ideas to the mind through 
the ears. 

The first principle, then in teaching Eng- 
lish to aliens is to trust the ear. The pupil 
should not see a word before he first hears 
it. Only when he can accurately reproduce 
it should he write it. The ear should be 
first trained to hear and the tongue to talk 
before the eye and hand are used in learn- 
ing any language for conversational use. 

The second principle is that the daily 
exi)erienoe of the foreigner forms the point 
of contrast for the teaching of English. 
We must ' 'clothe in English garments these 
experiences of the alien." In addition we 
must use the language of daily life in order 
to bring the foreigner quickly in touch 
with the world around him. Book learn- 
ing is of little use unless it is daily called 
into practise. The conventional forms of 
language can best be learned by conversa- 
tion. Since the foreigner is living in the 
common walks of life, he desires the lan- 
guage of these common walks and an under- 
standing of the expressions daily used by 
men with whom he associated. 
' Therefore we should give the foreigner 
such lessons as come within the range of 
his daily experience. If he is illiterate, as 
the majority of them in our classes are, he 
is not unable to converse freely of the 
things of daily life in his native tongue. 
They have put the experiences of their 
daily life into language of some sort. It 
becomes our duty, as teachers, to aid them 
to put their ideas and experiences into the 
language of their newly adopted country. 

• 4 Roberts, Peter, "English for Coming Ameri- 
eans,'' Teadhera Mamujl, . 



We should accordingly put the simple prac- 
tises with which the foreigner is familiar 
into simple English sentences. If he is 
then trained in these new combinations of 
sound, he will attain a working knowledge 
of English that will benefit him in the 
home, in industry, and in business. By 
following this plan the foreigner will be 
able to use the English he has learned even 
from the first night's lesson. 
! The third principle is that the lessons 
should follow the laws of nature. Since 
nature works orderly and since the mechan- 
ism of the brain works in the same manner, 
the process of teaching English to foreign- 
ers can be greatly aided by following na- 
ture's laws. By following these laws a pic- 
ture is presented orderly wherein each 
sentence is associated with the one that 
went before and with the one that oomes 
after. Thus both memory and imagination 
are impressed and ideas are easily recalled. 
By taking as our lesson subject some part 
of the daily experience of the foreigner and 
describing the series of acts normally in- 
cluded in that experience each sentence 
then brings him one step farther in chrono- 
logical order. Thus sentences are associated 
with others in »elation of cause and eflfect 
or are bound by contiguity of time or place, 
so that one suggests the otiier. Thus the 
foreigner finds the lesson easy to remember 
for we have followed the laws of nature. 
And if the lessons are true to the law they 
will be as easy for him of like intelligence 
whether he be Pole or Italian, Qreek or 
German or Jap or Swede. 

By following nature thus, and giving all 
the possible aids to memory, the strain upon 
it is reduced* to the minimum and the alien 
is able to concentrate his mind upon the 
correct sound and upon reproducing what 
he has heard. The lessons become a pleafl- 
ure and he becomes conscious of getting 
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samething out of each lesson which he can 
immediately apply to the events of his 
daily life. 

' The teaching of English to foreigners by 
the direct method obserying the principles 
of training the ear, utilizing the daily ex- 
periences of the foreigner, and developing 
our lessons logically has taken this phase 
of the Americanization process out of the 
experimental stage. It has given the sub- 
ject a definite place in our school curricu- 
lum. The foreigner is getting what he 
wants, a working knowledge of the English 
language. Through this knowledge he is 
able to take further steps in the process of 
his Americanization and in the realization 
of his hopes in coming to America. 

RoBBBT Floyd Gray 
Amsbigakizatjon Department, 

ALAHEDA, GAI'ITOBNIA 



HOME ECONOMICS IN COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY 

What should be the purposes and what the 
place of home economics in the American 
college or university? Eecent developments 
in state ^sterns of education and in national 
agencies of educational cooperation ought now 
to help us to fuller understanding and more 
effective organization both of objectives and 
of methods here. The following theses are 
submitted as contributions to current dis- 
cussion : 

1. Definition. Home Economics^ in spite of 
the limitations of the term, is now generally 
used to include all the special bodies of techr 
nical hnowledge (of applied science and a,^ 
plied art) that are important chiefly in con- 
nection with operations conducted in or for 
the home. 

The term does not well denote skills of per- 
formance, and probably should not be expected 
to do so. Hence the objectives of home eco- 
nomics education involve primarily research 
and instruction in teckmcal knowledge alone. 
Familiar divisions already established are: 
dietetics; food-chemistry (as centering in 



domestic food prepcuration) ; home dress- 
making; laundry science; home accounting; 
domestic sanitation; and home management. 
Others^ as yet less clearly defined, may be 
expected to center in: nurture and home edu- 
cation of children; home care of aged and 
sick; home gardening; home building and' 
furnishing; clothing upkeep; home sociabilily, 
and dotibtless others. 

Most of these technical subjects^ studied in 
relation to the home, soon meet and tend to 
invade more specialized and more organized 
technical or technological fields of knowledge 
towards which the home can only stand in 
recipient or cooperative relations. Thus: 
home food chemistry extends to industrial 
food chemistry; home textile utilization and 
minor production to commercial textile pro- 
duction; home education to school education; 
home conservation of health to professional 
medicine; and home furnishing to factory 
production. Hence Home Economics workers 
tend readily to become over ambitious for 
their re6X)ective fields of knowledge and to 
feel that they must invade those of the extrar 
home world. 

This tendency need occasion little trouble 
if the objectives and methods of training in 
utilization are sharply and soundly differen- 
tiated from objectives and methods of train- 
ing in production. The home to-day utUizea 
flour, cotton cloth, cold storage^ ailhitecture^ 
medicine, electric lights, furniture, meats, pro- 
fessional nursing and other utilities, technical 
skills or technical knowledge. Homemakers 
should not be expected to produce these 
utilities or to advance these forms of tech- 
nical knowledge. 

In almost any division of home economics^ 
as is equally true in hygiene, agriculture, litr 
erature, or music it is possible to find topics 
or stages of topics suitable respectively to 
students of elementary, secondary and col- 
legiate schools. 

. 2. Definition. Colleges^ or collegiate de- 
partments, like secondary schools or second- 
ary school departments, are of two funda- 
mentally unlike kinds — general or liberal 
(educating primarily for high grade utiliza- 
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tion) and vocational (educating for high 
grade production). A universily consists of 
one (or one for each sex) liberal arts college 
or group of liberal arts departments, and any 
number of vocational (professional) colleges 
or schools. (Failure on part of faculties to 
make sound and clearly defined distinctions 
between these two sets of unlike and even at 
times opposed objectives is at the root of con- 
temporary dissatisfactions with " college " edu- 
cation and is often responsible for the in- 
sidious supplanting of genuinely liberal by 
quasi- vocational courses.) 

3. Home Economics in the university should 
be on exactly the same footing as engineering, 
pharmacy, agriculture, medicine, or business 
administration. That is, it should embrace a 
group of technological subjects that are taken 
by properly qualified students either for re- 
search or in preparation for clearly defined 
fields of vocational service. Hence like these 
other vocational divisions, it should for the 
sake of efficiency in any university really in- 
tending to give it proper standing, be speedily 
moved out of the swaddling clothes of a 
department and into a school or college of 
its own. On any other footing it must be a 
beggar at the gates. (But this conclusion 
only applies to vocational home economics. 
If we still insist on miscalling studies of the 
home as a part of liberal education by the 
words " Home Economics," then here this con- 
clusion does not apply.) 

4. The vocational objectives of college grade 
home economics are not, or should not be, 
vocational homemaking either in the assist- 
ant's cajwcity of daughter or domestic servant 
or in the "full responsibility" capacity of 
wife and mother; just as it is not expedient 
for engineering colleges to train carpenters 
or machinists or for an agricultural college to 
train farmers of the ordinary kinds, or for 
schools of business administration, to train 
clerks. Only Utopian idealists anticipate a 
day when farmers or machinists or home- 
makers shall be prepared for their simple 
vocations through vocational education of col- 
lege grada 

Of course it is socially desirable so far as it 



is practicable that *^ college " men and women 
(liberal arts college or professional college) 
shall become machinists, farmers or home- 
makers— or stenographers, baibers, sailors or 
coal miners^and provided of course thAt men 
of the rare ability and nurturing who can 
" take on " a college education are not needed 
for more complex and reeiwnsible vocations. 

But homemaking is not a difficult vocation 
when tested by socially practicable standards. 
It is the most numerously followed vocation, 
and by the widest range of intelligence. 
Tested by sociologically valid standards — ^first 
as an agency for the nurturing of infancy to 
manhood and womanhood, second as a center 
of cooperative utilization and production for 
the monogamous pair, and third as a social 
and cultural molecule or nucleus in the life 
of community and state — a large proportion 
of the 16,000,000 homemakers now in the 
United States are doing their work at least as 
well as a corresponding proportion of lawyers, 
dentists and engineers are doing theirs — al- 
though few indeed of these successful miUions 
had college connections. 

A liberal arts college having many women 
students might, of course, make provision for 
their training in homemaking, if it seemed 
expedient But the simple technical and 
practical courses sufficient for this purpose 
would manifestly be of secondary rather than 
collegiate grade. Similarly a liberal arts col- 
lege for men might annex vocational depart- 
ments of carpentry, engine firing, barbering, 
stenography, or farming. 

5. The vocational objectives of collegiate 
home economics are analogous to those of col- 
legiate agricultura In both cases the prod- 
ucts should be professional men and women 
prepared for teaching and research. Thou- 
sands of teachers are now or soon will be 
required to teach in vocational secondary 
schools (to persons of twenty-five to thirty-five 
years of age, often, as well as to youths from 
sixteen to twenty) the vocations of farming 
and of homemaking. Thousands of others, 
teachers too in a different sense, are or will 
soon be required to give extension courses^ 
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render special forma of community aervice, 
organize cooperating groupe and the like. 

Still other thousands will be needed (are 
indeed now utilized in agriculture) to con- 
duct experimental and testing work and to 
give technical aid in special fields. 

A few men of collegiate grade are required 
in agriculture for administrative or manage- 
rial positions in farming or farm service com- 
mercial agencies. Similarly a few women of 
collegiate grade may be in demand for the 
administration of such gigantic and special- 
ized homes as dorautories^ orphanages, hotels 
and laundries, as well as in some home service 
commercial agencies. 

6 When the liberal arts colleges shall have 
found themselves (that is^ possessed them- 
selves of valid objectives derived from a study 
of the . needs of contemporary and coming 
societies) their curricula will undoubtedly in- 
clude courses designed to explain, as well as 
to advance, the place of the home and all its 
vital adjuncts in modem society. Such 
courses would certainly aim in part to beget 
In students high standards of appreciation 
and utilization — ^the final objectives of true 
liberal education — in this field, and to relate 
the vocational skills or arts to rational living. 

Home Economics as now taught in second- 
ary schools and possibly in some colleges, 
probably contributes something of value to 
these ends, but the objectives are ill-defined 
and the means certainly ill-devised. 

The courses here suggested would probably 
belong more appropriately under the social 
sciences than under* technical Home Eco- 
nomics. Similar appreciation courses should 
be provided in fields of agriculture, transpor- 
tation, modem manufacture, mining, etc. 
They should contribute to the ends suggested 
l^ the clumoy words '^ high-grade socializa- 
tion/' Men no less than women should thus 
study the social significance of the home and 
good homamaking. 

But a liberal arts college student in the uni- 
versity ought not to have to go to the engi- 
neering college to get a cultural course in 
modem mining, transportation, or manufac- 
ture: nor to the agricultural college to get 



such a course in modem world agriculture; 
nor to the medical college for a. simple course 
in health conservation. Similarly he — or she 
— should not have to go to the home eco- 
nomics college for a course in "cultural" 
Home Life. 

DAvm Snedden 

TXAOHSRS OOLLIGX, 

Columbia Univxrsitt 



FUNCTIONAL GRAMMAR 

The complete exclusion of granunar from 
the elementary school curriculum has been 
urged by many teachers on the ground that it 
is too difficult and that it does not function 
in oral and written speech. The assumption 
that grammar is too difficult to teach is based 
upon the traditional content of grammar 
which is analogous to the study of logic. 
That all grammar is not functional is read- 
ily disproved by a study of the common lan- 
guage mistakes made by school children. 

Opix>sed to the exclusionists are those 
teachers who urge the study of grammar in its 
rigorous forms, including declensions, parsing, 
analysis, conjugation, etc., on the ground that 
they are aids to correct speech. These teach- 
ers also urge that the study of grammar is 
mental discipline. Any one familiar with the 
literature of psychology in the last ten years 
finds very little evidence to support the value 
of formal grammar either as mental dis- 
cipline or as an aid to correct speecL Thomas 
H. Briggs,^ who made a study of the value of 
formal grammar as mental discipline writes 
as follows: 

As a result of this experiment, it may safely be 
asserted that these particular children after the 
amount of formal grammar that they had, do not, 
as measured by the means employed, in any of the 
abilities tested show improvement that may be at- 
tributed to their training in formal grammar. 

As a part of his study. Dr. Briggs gave 
several tests to ascertain the effect of the 
study of formal grammar ui)on ability to cor- 
rect language errors. He writes: 

i« 'Formal English (Grammar as Discipline." 
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In ten of eleven compariBonB the schools that 
emphasize formal grammar make a poorer showing 
than the schools that do not. 

A course in grammar should have aa its 
definite aim the improvement of the pupil's 
speech, hoth written and oral. It should ez- 
dude all rationalization about speech which is 
neither constructive nor corrective. It should 
include such rules and exercises that serve to 
correct the pupil's common errors in speech of 
grammatical origin. Such rules and exercises 
are chiefly concerned with those changes in 
the form of words due to their change in use. 

Consequently our course omits practically 
all of that phase of traditional grammar which 
classifies words into genus and specie. We 
are not concerned with classifying adverbs 
into adverbs of time, place, degree, manner, 
cause, etc. We are interested in the proper 
noun not because it is one of two cl/isses of 
nouns, but because it is written with a cai>- 
ital letter. Similarly, the collective noun is 
studied because it affects the verb. We are 
not interested in verbatim definitions of an 
adverb and preposition but we are interested 
in the correct identification of to and too. 

If there is any phase of traditional gram- 
mar to which we are partial it is inflection. 
Inflection or change in form of words follow 
rules. These rules are the basis of correct 
speech. Violations of these rules are tho 
causes of errors in speech. We have all heard 
cultivated persons say he don't and it is me in 
oral speech. Such errors are repugnant to 
any high-school pupil who has had a thorough 
training in grammar. Cultivated persons, as 
a rule, are not corrected by their listeners and 
remain ignorant of their mistakes because 
they have no grammatical knowledge to guide 
them. 

Some errors in punctuation, spelling and 
rhetoric are directly dependent wpon gram- 
matical rules and terms. A functional course 
in grammar should include material designed 
to avoid such errors. The language teacher 
is frequently forced back upon grammatical 
explanations of particular forms of punctua- 
tion, spelling and rhetoric. These explana- 
tions in many instances are basic, clear and 



telling. The pupil should be provided with 
the practical facts of grammar which enable 
him to understand these explanationa. I have 
in mind such langruage problems as, the cor- 
rect use of the ax)ostrophe; the correct spell- 
ing of words similar in sound but different 
in meaning, such as, affect and effect; and the 
completeness or incompleteness of sentences. 

The value of a course in fimctional gram- 
mar depends a great deal upon a knowledge 
of the mistakes which persons are likely to 
make. As has been suggested, such mistakes 
of grammatical origin are likely to arise from 
the inflectional nature of language. Inflec- 
tions are largely governed by rules which are 
more or less general in their application. 
Some of these rules are simple in their lan- 
guage properties and will require little atten- 
tion in a course of grammar. Some of them 
are rarely violated in common speech and re- 
quire no treatment in a language course. The 
test of proficiency in language is not alone a 
knowledge of grammatical rules. A host of 
elements enter into spoken and written lan- 
guage which in their origin are not infractions 
of the rules of grammar. Similarity of funo- 
tion, such as the adjective and the adverb 
after a verb; euphonic errors, such as he 
don't; errors in pronunciation, such as seen 
for seeing — give rise to difficulties in speech. 
These difficulties, however, may be checked up 
by referring them to granmaatical rules of 
construction and usage. Grammar, therefore, 
becomes the common denominator to which a 
large percentage of all language errors may 
be reduced. i 

That we are more likely to believe and 
practise those things which we understand is 
somid psychology. Our difficulties with lan- 
guage are> in part, due to our ignorance of 
the reasons for preferring one form of speech 
to another. We do not imderstand why it is 
me is wrong. We are timid to say it is I. A 
knowledge of the rules for the use of the 
nominative case, however, gives us the forti- 
tude to venture the new expression, A rule 
clarifies for us expressions which are doubtful. 

The most important task of the teacher of 
functional grammar is to have a complete 
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oollection of ooznmon mistakes. The work in 
grammar is designed to insure correct ex- 
pression in every case in which experience has 
shown faulty expression, and in which reason- 
able foresight points to possible faulty ex- 
pression. The main body of language errors 
may be found in the daily written and oral 
speech of uncultivated persons. Recent books 
in language have collections of these errors. 
A functional study of grammar, that is, a 
search for definitely usable material, reveals a 
great part of the errors which persons are 
likely to maka The more complete the in- 
ventory of the errors, the more thoroughly will 
the preparation against them be. The pupil 
should be thoroughly habituated in correct ex- 
pression in every case in which incorrect ex- 
pression is likely to set in. The correct 
expression is clarified and reinforced by the 
grammatical rule upon which it is based. 

Some of the recent language books, partic- 
ularly those which purport to be practical 
grammars give attention to common errors of 
speech. In none of them have I discovered a 
complete and systematic treatment of gram- 
mar based upon definitely usable material. 

The most comprehensive effort to reduce 
the subject matter of grammar to definitely 
functional essentials was made by W. W. 
Charters and Edith Miller.' A systematic in- 
vestigation of the language errors of the 
school children of Kansas City was made. 
The errors were listed and their frequencies 
wre noted, the latter indicating the relative 
importance of each error. A list of gram- 
matical rules corresponding to these errors 
was made. It was found that in order to 
teach these rules it was necessary to intro- 
duce related rules and terms. Together they 
formed the minimal essentials of the gram- 
mar course in Kansas City. 

It would be futile to attempt to describe a 
method of teaching grammar because there is 
no one method which may be applied to every 
topic and section of the coursa Every sub- 
division has its i)eculiar method of presenta- 
tion. I may, however, point out several diffi- 
culties which one must avoid in a grammar 
s University of Missouri Bulletin, Ko. 9. 



course based ui)on errors and then to point 
out a method which should be most generally 
used. 

There is a danger of emphasizing and 
reiterating errors which may result in the 
learning of incorrect forms. When it be- 
comes necessary to use an incorrect form 
the teacher should not fail to emphasize the 
wrongness of that form. 

The use of the completion form of exer^ 
cise to test grammatical correctness often 
fails to focus the attention upon the gram- 
matical rule in question. A completion exer- 
cise becomes a test in general intelligence 
rather than a drill in correct forms. 

Since functional grammar is based upon 
common errors there is a strong temptation 
to begin every lesson with a common error, 
then to call for corrections, and finally to 
develop the general rule inductively from sev- 
eral cases similar to the corrected forms. 
This method should be used sparingly because 
of the danger of emphasizing the error. 

The more general method is to devdop the 
desired rule inductively from correct forms. 
This should be followed by a thorough drill 
in the correct forms covering adequately every 
correct form which anticipates an error. Care 
should be taken to cover every distinct type of 
error under each rule by drills. A knowledge 
of a rule does not insure the use of a correct 
form in every case of a previous error. How- 
ever, a knowledge of a correct form in every 
case of a possible error is strengthened by asso- 
ciating the rule with the correct form. When 
the correct form has been reduced to habit by 
drill, the common errors are presented, one by 
one, in an effort to break down the habit of 
incorrect usage. When this is done, the 
process is complete. 

Henby Harap 



EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

THE INTERNATIONAL EUGENICS CONGRESS 

In 1912 there was held in London, under 
the auspices of the Eugenics Education So- 
ciety, an International Eugenics Congress. 
A second congress was planned to be held in 
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New York Oily in 1916 but, on account of 
the war, plans for the congrress were aban- 
doned. In the autumn of 1919, at a meetr 
ing of the International Committee of Eu- 
gencies held in London, it was agreed to hold 
the second International Congress in New 
York City in 1921. A general committee to 
arrange for this congress was selected by the 
National Eesearch Council in the spring of 
1920, and it is now announced that the pre- 
liminary announcement of the Second Inter- 
national Congress of Eugenics will be held in 
New York City, September 22-28, 1921. 

Of this congress Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell is honorary president; Dr. Henry Fair- 
field Osbom, president; Mr, Madison Grant, 
treasurer; Mrs. C. Neville Rolfe (Mrs. Sybil 
Gotto) honorary secretary; and Dr. C. C. 
Little, secretary-general. The vice-presidents 
include Dr. Cesare Arton, Cagliari Italy; Dr. 
Kristine Bonnevie, Institute for Heredity In- 
vestigation, University of Christiania, Nor- 
way; Major Leonard Darwin, London; Dr. 
V. Delfino Buenos Aires; Dr. E. M. East, 
Harvard University; M. Gamio, Director 
Archeology and Anthropology, Mexico; Sir 
Auckland Campbell Geddes, British Ambassa- 
dor to the United States; Dr. Corado Gini, 
Bome; Hon. Mr. Justice Frank E. Hodgins, 
Supreme Court of Ontario; Dr. Fr6d^ric 
Houssay, Paris; Dr. H. S. JenniVigs, Johns 
Hopkins University; G. H. Knibbs, Mel- 
bourne; Dr. Herman Lundborg, Upsala; Dr. 
L. Manouvrier, Paris; M. L. March, Paris; 
Dr. Jon Alfred Mojen, Christiana; Dr. T. H. 
Morgan, Columbia University; Dr. B. Pearl, 
Johns Hopkins University; Dr. Edmond 
Perrier, Paris; Dr. Ernesto Pestalozza, Bome; 
Dr. V. Guiffrida-Buggieri, Italy; Professor 
B. Vogt, University of Copenhagen; and 
Professor Wille, University of Christiania. 

The Finance Committee has been selected 
consisting of Messrs. Madison Grant, John 
T. Pratt, Austin B. Fletcher, and Dr. John 
H. Kellogg. Of the Exhibits Committee Dr. 
H. H. Laughlin is chairman, of the Publicity 
Committee, Dr. Lothrop Stoddard; and of 
the Executive Committee, Dr. C. C. Little. 
A geneml committee of ninety-^five members 



has been appointed. There are to be two 
classes of members, sustaining members pay- 
ing one himdred dollars and active members 
paying five dollars. Further information and 
a copy of the preliminary annoimcement can 
be obtained from Dr. C. C. Little, Secretary- 
G^eral, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York City. 

THE BOWDOIN MEDICAL SCHOOL 

The Bowdoin Medical School, establifibed a 
century ago by Maine's first legislature, will 
be closed as a departmenit of Bowdoin College 
at the end of the current year next June, un- 
less by that time it receives financial support. 
The following announcement has been made 
by President Kenneth C. M. Sills by authority 
of the boards of trustees and overseers. 

By action of the board of trustees and overseers 
the Bowdoin Medical School will be finally closed 
as a department of Bowdoin College at the end of 
the current year, June, 1921, unless by that time 
some way shall be found to meet the requirements 
necessary to keep the school in Glass A of Ameri- 
can medical colleges. It has been conservatively 
estimated thaft for this purpose there must be an 
addition to the resources of the school of $25,000 
for immediate equipment of laboratories and of at 
least $50,000 yearly income for more teachers and 
for up-keep. Unfortunately at the present time 
the college sees no way of procuring such funds; 
the need of such an endowment has often been 
pladed before the people of Maine, but the ap- 
peals have never received an adequate response. 
• The college wiH not apply for state aid for the 
school. But if the citizens of Maine and the 
friends of medical education who believe that the 
maintenance of a medical school is properly a state 
function, desire to have the medical school reestab- 
lished as a state institution under iltate control and 
adequately supported by the state, Bowdoin Col- 
lege will be glad to give all assistance possible to 
that end, and would doubtless offer for such a 
purpose for temporary use, if desired, such pait of 
the buildings and apparatus of the college as might 
be available. 

The trustees and overseers of the college believe 
that there is a place fk>r a medical school in Maine 
and are bopeful that the people of the state, de- 
spite the great demands on the incoming legisla- 
ture, will establish such a school as a state institu- 
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Hon, around which all the medical and public health 
work of the tftate would be centered. 

SCHOOL OP RBTAILINQ OP MBW YORK UNI- 
VERSITY 

A School of Retailing for New York Uni- 
versity, the fir^ institution of its kind, has 
been definitely decided upon by the univer- 
sity and prominent defpartment store merch- 
ants of New York City. At a meeting of tlie 
executive committee of the New York Univer- 
sity Training School for Teachers of Retail 
Selling held in the office of Mr. Percy Straus, 
of the R, H. Macy Company, it was unani- 
mously voted to change the name of the school 
to the New York University School of Retail- 
ing and to accept Dean Norris Brisco's plan 
for a million dollar endowment calling for a 
wider curricular scope. 

The new School of Retailing will be form- 
ally opened in September, 1921, and will con- 
sist of three main divisions: Day, Night and 
Short Course. The Day Division will be a 
graduate school opened to coUege graduates, 
and wiU grant upon the satisfactory comple- 
tion of a two-year course, the degree of Mas- 
ter of Science in Merchandising. The stu- 
demts will spend half the day in the classroom 
and half in the store, and the whole month of 
December and the summer vacation at full 
time in the stora 

The department that will comprise the new 
school of Retailing are as follows: Textiles, 
Merchandising, Publicity, Industrial Rela- 
tions, Merchandising English and Ethics, Non- 
Textiles, Accounting, Merchanddsing Re- 
search, Store Organization and Management, 
Merchandising Finance, Buying, Design and 
Management. 

The training will prepare not only retail 
merchants but the important phases of mer- 
chandising found in the lai^e department 
store, as buyers' assistants, executives' assist- 
ants, advertising managers, advertising writers, 
window trim experts, designers, comptrollers' 
assistants, auditors, store service assistants, 
superintendents of different depaittments, 
salesmen, office assistants, floor managers, etc. 

Each course will have an advisory committee 
chosen from experts in that particular field 



This plan will bring about the best possible 
coordination between classroom and actual 
service in the store. Experts in different lines 
of store activities will lecture to the classes at 
different times. 

The Nigh* Division will be undergraduate, 
the aim being to furnish training for the 
thousands engaged in different phases of re- 
tailing during the day. Upon the satisfactory 
completion of the course, candidates will re- 
ceive the degree of Bachelor of Commercial 
Science in Merchandising. It is estimated 
that within a short time the Night Division 
will have several thousand enrolled students. 

The Short Course Division will include 
intensive courses, as, for example, the summer 
courses. It is planned to offer short intensive 
courses during the slack season of the winter. 

One of the special features will be a re- 
search laboratory of retailing. This labora- 
tory will have special departments, such as a 
statistical research kbomtory, a textile re- 
search laboratory, a non-textile research lab- 
oratory and a merchandising research labor- 
atory. 

REPORT OP THE COMMISSION ON THE DIS- 
TRIBUTION OP AMERICAN COLLEGES 

At the recent meeting in New York City 
of the Association of American Colleges, the 
report of the commission on the distribution of 
colleges was presented by President John M. 
Thomas, of Middlebury College^ other members 
of the commission being Presidentt R. M. 
Hughes, of Miami University, and President 
James L. McConaughy, of Knox College. The 
report says: 

There is one college student for every 212 peo- 
ple in the United States, 500,000 studenta being 
enrolled in American institutions of collegiate 
grade. The growth of high schools is prodigious, 
and a larger proportion of highnstchool sd^udents is 
going to college every year. The Army Intelli- 
gence Test indicated that 15 per cent, of our citi- 
zens are of "superior or very superior intelli- 
gence." If that percentage of youth of college 
age should actually enroU in colleges, it would give 
one college student for every one hundred of the 
population. It is clear that the colleges will not 
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lack attendance for want of promising material 
in American young people. 

, Undoabtedly we shall see a larger college at- 
tendance in the years ahead, but we need not react 
too violently from eomplaint and criticism over 
the excess of coHeges or alarm that the nation is 
going bankrupt for college opportunities. It is 
sufficient to conclude that tthere is a field for every 
college reasonably well located and adequately 
equipped and supported for good college work, 
together with a reasonable number of new insti- 
tutions in regions of large growth in population 
or which are established to meet special needs, 
and that an important task for the nation is to 
strengthen the weaker colleges until they are fiitted 
to take their share of the work of educating Amer- 
ica 's youth in a worthy manner. Of the 673 col- 
leges reported in 1917-18, 495 had less than 500 
fitudenits, 252 had less than 200 students. Only 
178 had 500 students or over. Contemplating a 
probable increase in enrolment of 40,000 students 
a year, which perhape is a reasonable estimate, we 
may conclude (that the development of existing in- 
stitutions can provide for future needs. We have 
enough colleges, if they prove to be properly lo- 
cated. 

The commission does not recommend the estab- 
lishment of a new college either in a territory 
lacking a college that can not be expected ulti- 
maftely to provide 500 coUege fi^udents, or in a 
territory where existing colleges growing to an 
enrollment of 500 students or more can provide 
adequately for future needs. A college enrolling 
500 students will probably have to get 50 per 
cent., or 250, from within a radius of fifty miles. 
Assuming that its territory will supply one stu- 
dent from every two hundred population, the 50- 
mile radius should include about 50,000 people and 
should not be largely drawn on by any other near-by 
college. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION FUND OP WISCONSIN 

The report of the State Board of Educa- 
tion of Wisconsin includes the following state- 
ments in regard to a proposed public edu- 
cation fund: 

In the establishment of the Common School 
Fund the sitate has made wise provision for sup- 
port of public educational effort. Capital funds 
for stimulation and improvement of local educa- 
tional effort is sound public policy. Provision 
should be made now for making available larger 
capital funds. 



The income from the present Common School 
Fund including the seven tenths mill tax amounts 
to over two million dollars a year. It is largely 
distributed in accordance with the oonstiltution of 
the state, upon the basis of the number of people 
of school age in each community (^20) whether 
such people are in school or nol^ In other words, 
the distribution of the income of the Common 
School Fund is on the basis of the school census. 
The census is one factor entering into the wise 
distribution of state educational money. But th^e 
are other fadtors just as important, for example, 
the wealth of the community, the public school at- 
tendance, the qualifications and salaries of teach- 
ers, the extent of educational opportunity pro- 
vided. Hence, any increase in the capital funds 
for education should be distributed on an equitable 
b(»is, involving these factors. The only effective 
way this can be done, however, in view of the con- 
stitutional provision with reference to the Com- 
mon School Fund, is to create a new fund-— the 
Public Education Fund, the capital of which shall 
•be forever inviolate, and the income of which shall 
be distributed in such manner and on such bases 
as the legislature shall direct. 

The money for the Public Education Fund shall 
be secured from the annual inheritance tax for at 
leart a period of twenty-five years, including all 
escheated estates. It is sound economics and wise 
public policy that this fund should be created in 
this way. The inheritance tax is taken from capi- 
tal accumulations in the hands of individuals and 
ordinarily are immediately dissipated in the meet- 
ing of the ordinary running expenses of government 
This social capital should be held intact as flar as 
inheritance tax alone can do it for the greatest 
eoMttructive social work — education* 

DISTRIBUTION OP NATIONALITIES IN THE 
DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The classification of nationality in this 
survey is upon the basis of the country in 
which the father was bom. The United 
States (white) population represents the 
second generation in this country. The 
actual school membership is 50.56 per cent. 
United States (white). The Slavic races 
comprise approximately 19.7 per cent., the 
Anglo-Saxons 11.2 per cent, the Teutonic 7.6 
per cent, the Latins 4.6 per cent and the 
Colored 4.68 per cent, of the population. As 
this is the first comprehensive nationality 
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surrey upon the basis of sdiool membership^ 
it is impossible to tell how much ground the 
native whites have lost in the last decade. 
The distribution by individual nationalities is 
as follows : 



NM !ooa ty Number 

United States (white) 60,036 

Poland 9,430 

Bussia 7,760 

Canada 6,979 

Qermany 6,578 

United Sttttes (colored)... 5,436 

Italy 4,992 

England 3,831 

Hungary 2,786 

Austria 1,479 

Scotland 1,317 

Gzecho-Slovakia 1,143 

Belgium 942 

lathimnia 917 

Boumania 852 

Ireland 681 

Ukraine 687 

Armenia 553 

Sweden 514 

Jtt£«o^lavia 475 

France 463 

Finland 391 

Holland 357 

Greece 240 

Denmark 242 

Norway 168 

Switzerland 153 

Mexico 69 

Turkey 59 

Latvija 61 

Unclassified 42 

Spain 38 

Malta 39 

Australia 37 

China 34 

Bulgaria 17 

Hawaii 8 

Portugal 1 

Jf^an 1 



Per Cent 
50.56 

7.94 

6.54 

5.88 

4.72 

4.58 

4.21 

3.23 

2.35 

1.25 

1.11 

0.96 

0.79 

0.77 

0.72 

0.57 

0.49 

0.47 

0.43 

0.40 

0.39 

0.33 

0.30 

0.20 

0.20 

0.14 

0.13 

0.06 

0.05 

0.05 

0.04 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 



EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

' At the recent annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of American: Colleges, held in New 
York City, Professor Clark W. Chamberlain, 
Denison University, was elected president, and 



Hary E. Wooley, of Mount Holyoke College, 
was elected vice^resident. Dr. Robert L. 
Kelly, of the Carnegie Foundation, was re- 
elected executiye secretary. 

K B. Waldo, principal of the East Aurora 
High School, has been elected president of the 
Illinois State Teachers' Association. 

Mr. J. H. Beyeridoe, superintendent of 
echools at Omaha, Nebraska, was -the choice 
for president for 1921 of the Nebradca State 
Teachers' Association. 

The inauguration of President Wallace D. 
Atwood, of Clark Uniyersity, will take place 
on February 1. Presidents and representatives 
from more than two hundred colleges have 
signified their intention of being preeeuit at the 
exercises. 

Dr. Henrt Band Hatfield, professor of ac- 
counting on the Flood Foundation in the Uni- 
versity of California, has been appointed dean 
of the faculties of the State University of Cali- 
fornia to succeed Professor John C. Merriam, 
who resigned to accept the presidency of the 
Carnegie Institution in Washin^n. 

Dr. Eobert a. Milliean, professor of phys- 
ics in the University of Chicago, was elected 
president of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors at the annual meeting which 
took place at Chicago on December 27 and 28. 
It is imderstood^ however, that Professor 
Millikan will be unable to accept 

Professor E. L. Corbett, of Yale University 
Law School, was elected president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools at the closing 
session of its eighteenth annual meeting at 
Chicago on December 31. 

Professor Stephen A. Forbes, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has been elected president 
of the Ecological Society of America. 

Professor C. Tracy Stagg, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, has been aiypointed legal adviser to 
Governor Nathan L. Miller, of New York 
State. Professor Samuel P. Orth has de- 
clined to go to Albany as secretary to Gov- 
ernor Miller. Although he was unwilling to 
leave the imiversity at this time. Professor 
Orth has assured the governor that he would 
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be on call at any time to assist in the pro- 
XX>8ed reorganization of the state administra- 
tion. 

Dr. John Auer, of the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research, has accepted the head- 
ship of the newly established department of 
I)harmacology in the St. Louis University 
School of Medicine. The appointment of 
other members of the staff of this department 
will be announced later. 

Dr. Ralph S. Lillie has resigned the pro- 
fessorship of biology at Clark University to 
accept the position of biologist, department 
of pure science, Nela Research Laboratories, 
National Lamp Works of the General Electric 
Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. 
Lillie will retain his connection with the 
Marine Biological Laboratory, Woods Hole, 
and will carry on his work there in the sum- 
mers as usual. 

Dr. Frank H. Reiter, instructor in psy- 
chology at the University of Pennsylvania for 
the past six years, has resigned his position 
to become psychologist in the public school 
system of Newark, New Jersey, where he will 
succeed Dr. Francis N. Maxfield, recently ap- 
pointed director of psychology in the Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Education. 

Dr. J. F. Steiner, for the past two years 
national director of educational service for 
the American Red Cross, has accepted the 
professorship of social technology in the new 
School of Public Welfare of the University 
of North Carolina, In addition to instruc- 
tion in sociology. Dr. Steiner will direct 
largely the division of training for social 
work in the new school. 

Mis8 Evelyn Buchan has accepted a posi- 
tion in the school of public welfaie of the 
University of North Carolina as supervisor of 
field work, and will go from the University of 
Chicago after January Ist -to her work in 
North Carolina. 

Dr. John G. Coulter, who was in charge 
of the agricultural operations of the American 
Exi)editionary Force, is now at Chateau San- 
dricourt, Meru, Oise, as manager of certain 
American-owned agricultural prox>ertie8 in 



France. He is within forty minutes of Paris 
and would be glad to be of service to Ameri- 
can inquirers for French agriculltural or bio- 
logical data. 

Dorset W. Hyde, Jr., has left the Trans- 
portation Engineering Division of the Packard 
Motor Car Company to accept a position as 
assistant manager of the newly-created Civic 
Development Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Mills Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C, of which Mr. John 
Ihlder, is m&naiger. 

Dr. Wellington D. Jones, assistant pro- 
fessor of geography and dean in the college of 
science at the University of Chicago, recently 
sailed for Engknd on his way to Lidia, where 
he expects to make geographical studies. 

Professor Edgar James Swift, head of the 
department of pi^chology and education of 
Washington University, ledtured before the 
St. Louis Anthropological Society, January 5, 
on " The neural basis of memory." 

Miss Kathleen L. Mullins, formerly a 
teacher in New York City, has won the first, 
step in a novel case for reinstatement. Ac- 
cording to School she appealed to the state 
commission of education for a reversement of 
a decision of the Board of Education revok- 
ing her license, and i)ending the delay by the 
State Department of Education in passing on 
her appeal she took her case to the Appellate 
Division with the result that the court affirmed 
the decision of Justice Sandder in granting her 
an alternative writ of manldamus against the 
Board of Education to renew her license as a 
day high school teacher. MisB Mullins was a 
teacher in the Bay Kidge High School when 
Harry A. Potter was principal. She charged 
that he wtas unfriendly to her and finally wrote 
her a letter forbidding her to speak to him. 
Miss Mullins says that she was hit on the head 
with a baseball in the school yard thrown by a 
boy and temporarily iiicapiaeitated from work- 
ing. She asserts that she gave the required 
notice but was suspended for absenting herself 
without leave. 

. A FORMAL resolution thanking Tholnas E. 
Britting'ham, of Madison, for the bronze bust 
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of the late President Gliarles R Van Hiee, 
which he recently presented to the Uniyersity 
of Wisconsin, has been voted by the regen^ts 
of the university. The resolution is as fol- 
lows : 

Besolved: Th»t the BegeiKts accept with their 
warmeBt thanks the "Pietro bust" of President 
Van Hise as a gift from the Honorable T. E. 
Brittingbam. They recognize in this gift a con- 
tinuation of that generosiity which has already 
brougblt to the uniyersity the Lineoln statue and 
the Muir bust. Like these predecessors, this bust 
is a permanent possession for the university, of 
great historic interest and artistic excellence. It 
brings with it also those feelings which come with 
the likeness of a distinguished leader and beloved 
comrade whose recent loss is a fresh grief both to 
the regents and to the donor. 

J. D. White, chairman of the endowment 
committee of the Cornell board of trustees 
has announced that Cornell University's semi* 
centennial endowment fund amounted to 
$8,952,770 at the dose of the campaign. The 
total represents gifts from 10,114 former 
Comelliansy or 32 per cent of all Cornell 
alumni and former students, and 408 other 
persons who had not attended the institution. 
The sum of $6,248,917 will be used for the 
purpose of increasing professors salaries with 
the exception of $500,000 for the endowment 
of research. The remainder comprises gifts 
for buildings and improvements, including 
two principal items of $1,500,000 for a new 
chemistry laboratory and $500,000 for the 
Medical College in New York City. Approxi- 
mately 60 per cent or 15,718 former Cornell 
students gave financial support during 1920. 

Sanford H. Steele, lawyer, who died on 
December 19, at Pinehurst> N. C, bequeathed 
$250,000 to Dartmouth College for a memo- 
rial building to his brother Benjamin Kinman 
Steele 

PREsroENT Harrt Pbatt Judson, of the 
University of Chicago, in his recent Con- 
vocation Statement said that for some time 
the sum of over $3,000,000 has been available 
for buildings^ but that the building situation 
has not been such as to warrant proceeding. 
The buildings for which funds have been pro- 



vided include the following: the Theology 
Building ($300,000) and the Bond Divinily 
Chapel ($60,000); the University Chapd 
($1,600,000) ; the Albert Merritt Billings Hos- 
pital ($1,000,000) and the Max Epstein Quad- 
rangle Club, for which the university has 
appropriated $150,000 and friends of the club 
have contributed $50,000 more. It is hoped 
that construction on some of these buildings 
may begin in the near future as they will 
add greatly to the efficiency and comfort and 
beauty of the imiversity. 

North Carolina is asking the forthcoming 
Legislature for $18,000,000 for a building pro- 
gram; approximately, $5,000,000 of which will 
be needed at the University of North Caro- 
lina. The total program includes not only the 
institutions of higher learning but also the 
eleemosynary institutions. The buildings 
recommended for the university include the 
History and Social Science Building. 

Two conflicting reports as to what should 
be the educational and financial policy of the 
University of Pennsylvania with respect to 
the state were made public on January 4 at a 
special meeting of the board of trustees. One 
of the reports, presented by the Alumni Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, urged that the uni- 
versity be continued as a private institution 
and that state aid be dispensed with *^ as quick 
as possible," and that an immediate campaign 
be started to raise an additional $10,000,000 
endowment fund. The other report, sub- 
mitted by a conunittee of the faculty, urged 
a closer relation with the state looking toward 
some form of state control. The report de- 
clared that more state aid was necessary in 
order to raise salaries and provide equipment 
for the institution. In announcing the con- 
flicting views the board of trustees said the 
trustees' committee on policgr had not yet 
reached definite conclusions. Appropriations 
to the institution by the state in recent years 
have averaged about $475,000 a year. 

The Tenure Committee of the Ohio League 
of Teachers Organizations voted to adopt the 
following resolutions at the annual meeting 
held on December 27 and 28 : 
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Beaolved: That a basis of cooperation between 
the Ohio State Teachers Associa/tion and the Ohio 
League of Teachers Oi^ganization as to tenure of 
office could be reached provided that the sugigee- 
tiona of the legislative commiittee of the Ohio 
State Teachers Association be modified as fol- 
lows: 

1. Educational qualification is a proper subject 
for certification, and should form no part of a 
tenure law. 

2. The decision of the local board should be 
final, and there shoMd be no arpipeal to the 0tate 
superintendent. 

3. The power to require additional professional 
qualifications as a condition of continuance on in- 
definite tenure provided the means of nullification 
of the law and should be excluded. 

4. We recommend the general modification of 
the proposals in the direction of simiplieity and the 
exclusion of all provisions not vitally essential to 
a teachers ' tenure law. 

. At the meeting of the Texas State Teachers' 
Association held at Ft. Worth on November 
27, the Elementary Principals' Section unani- 
mously adopted the following : 

Be it resolved: That the principals of elementary 
schools should have a national organization; that a 
delegate be sent to represemt every city having as 
many as three elementary schools; and, be it 
further resolved that boards of education Ibe re- 
queert^d to defray the expenses of a delegate to the 
national oonveoition of elementary school princi- 
pals: and, be it further resolved that the elemen- 
itary school principals of Texas meet at the 
Atlantic City meeting of the department of super- 
intendence in February there to organize a Na- 
tional Elementary School Principals' Association. 

An intercollegiate conference for the pur- 
pose of bringing together representatives of 
the various eastern colleges to discuss prob- 
lems of undei^graduate government and stu- 
dent activities will be held at the Massaohu- 
setts Institute of Technology in the spring. 
Jocluded in the report of the institute com- 
onittee, which has been considering the ad- 
.visability of holding such a meeting, is a ten- 
.tative program and a list of the coUoges which 
will be invited to send delegates. In addition 
there is the following statement which ex- 
plains what problems concerning undergnradu- 
ate activities are to be discussed: 



1. Student Government Body. 

(a) Organiza/tion; (h) Auithority of Government 
Body; (o) Belaitiona with the Faculty and Alumni 
on Student Government; (d) Control of Scholas- 
tios by Faculty Supervision, by Student Govern- 
ment; (e) Finance System; (/) Relations to Stu- 
denrt Social Life. 

2. General Undergraduate Problems. 

(a) Dormitory Oonibrol; (6) InJterfratemity Re- 
lations. 

3. Athletic Organization. 

(a) Control by Alumni, Faculty, Students; (6) 
Financial 6upport; (c) Methods of Gettii^ and 
Maintaining "Esprit de Corps." 

4. Publications. 

(a) Problems oonneoted with them. 

5. College Theatricals. 

6. Musical Clubs. 

7. Christian Associations. 

8. Societies and Clulbe. 

9. Any Other Suggeerted Problems. 

JForty-five colleges are to be asked to send dele- 
gates to the conference. 

A PLAN for a x)ermanent federation of all col- 
lege liberal clubs and other organizations in- 
.terested in the study of contemporary prob- 
lems is now under consideration. If this plan 
is successful there will be one intercollegiate 
organization of this type, instead of the three 
in the field at the present time. The present 
liberal dubs and others like them feel the need 
for a central organization which should aid in 
the task of securing speakers and circulate in- 
formation concerning the activities of similar 
dubs in other colleges. In this way the value 
of the indiyidual club to its members, to the 
college and to the oommunity at large could 
be considerably enhanced. A constitution for 
the proposed organization has been drawn up 
by members of the Harvard Liberal dub. The 
iprinciples advocated will be acceptable, it is 
felt, to students who do not subscribe to rad- 
ical doctrines, but who are nevertheless inter- 
ested in the impartial study of vital questions 
of the day. The entire plan for amalgamation 
is now under consideration by the organiza- 
tions concerned, and will be acted upon within 
a few weeks. 

In order that its advantages may be equal- 
used to all parts of the coimtry, the OomeU 
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Medical CoUeige in New York Oily has limited 
the number of students this year and the num- 
ber from any one college which may enter first- 
year classes. Not more than sixty students are 
to be registered in the second, third and fourth 
year classes, and not more than five students 
will be admitted from any one college to the 
first-year class in New York. The first-year 
curriculum is, however, to be offered in Ithaca 
as well as in New York as it has been for- 
merly. Twenty-four collies and universities 
besides Cornell are represented by first-year 
students this year. The College of the City 
of New York has five; Brown University, 
three; New York, Johns Hopkins and Syra- 
cuse have two each, and the following collies 
and universities are represented by one each: 
Colgate, Columbia, Yale^ Yassar, Wellesley, 
Ohio State, Middlebury, Wofford, Barnard, 
Boston, Western Keserve, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pomona, Washburn, Holy 
Cross, Mount St Mary's, Manhattan, Ford- 
ham and the University of Washington. Cor- 
nell has one alunmus in the first year in New 
York, twenty-five in the second year, sixteen in 
the third year, and twenty-one in the fourth 
year. 

The bureau of extension of the University 
of North Carolina has organized a division 
of design and improvement of school grounds 
and will help the schools of the state make the 
most of their surroundings. At the head' of 
the division will be Dr. W. 0. Coker, Kenan 
professor of botany at the university and 
director of the university arboretum. Miss 
Eleanor Hoffman will serve as secretary and 
field worker. The division will issue a bulle- 
tin which will contain more than twenty de- 
signs of actual and imaginary school grounds, 
together with photographs of various illustra- 
tive plantings, such as the university ar- 
boretum, private grounds, mills, community 
houses; and also plans of walks, arbors, and 
other beautifying agencies. The text of the 
biiUetin will consist of suggestions as to plant- 
ing, description of trees, shrubs and flowers, 
all picked out for the various climates and 
parts of the state. Miss Hoffman, the field 
worker, will be available for trips to com- 



munities or schools that wish advice and sug- 
gestions for design. No charge will be made 
for her work beyond the traveling expenses. 

The consolidated school building at Ingalls, 
in Gray County, Kansas, is to be used as a 
community church according to M. L. Smith* 
head of the department of school consolidation 
of the Kansas State Normal School. The 
four busses owned by the school will be used 
to bring the coxmtry children to Sunday 
School. The plan of using the consolidated 
school building for a community church is be- 
ing successfully carried out in the Sargent 
School in Colorado, where nine denominations 
are represented. 

Thb organization of the Kural Education 
Bureau of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction has been completed by Dr. 
Finegan, by announcement of four assistants 
to Dr. Lee L. Driver, chief of the bureau. The 
appointees are all men of extended exjieri- 
ence in state educational work. They are: 
Thomas A. Bock, superintendent of Chester 
county schools; Robert 0. Shaw, superintend- 
ent of Westmoreland coimty schools; Dallas 
W. Armstrong, superintendent of Venango 
county schools, and L. J. Russell, superintend- 
ent of Bradford county schools. Dr. Finegan 
also announced apx)ointment of four experts 
who have been in national educational work, 
including federal government activities in the 
Pennsylvania field as follows: Dr. J. A. 
Foberg, member of the national committee on 
mathematics, as supervisor of mathematics 
for the state. F. G. Nichols, who has been 
with the federal government as supervisor of 
instruction in commercial education. He will 
organize the commercial courses in the state 
and coordinate them with the actual needs of 
industrial and commercial interests. James 
M. Glass, late of Rochester and an expert on 
junior high schools, as supervisor of junior 
high schools, devoting his time to organisa- 
tion of junior high schools in the state. Miss 
Helen Peppard as supervisor of classes for 
children having defective speech, a line in 
which she has specialized for some time. 
Jonas 0. Wagner, superintendent of Beaver 
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schools, Has been appointed assistant director 
of the administration bureau. 

Texas has 72 high schools on the approved 
list of the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern States, ac- 
cording to E. J. Mathews, registrar of the 
University of Texas. Four Texas colleges are 
members of the association. They are Univer- 
sity of Texas, Kice Institute, Baylor Univer- 
sity and Southwestern University. Southern 
Methodist University and Texas Christian 
University have aw>lied for membership, and 
these applications will be passed on next fall. 

The State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion is seeking legislation to require every 
boy and girl in Oregon to remain in sdiool 
through the high school, unless excused for 
special reaaons. At present about eighty per 
cent of all the pupils finishing the grammar 
grades in Oregon go on into the state high 
schools and fifty-five per cent of the students 
entering high school pursue their courses to 
graduation. 



FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL NOTES^ 

A CABLEGRAM from London announces the 
death of Sir William Peterson, former prin- 
cipal of McGill University. He had a para- 
lytic stroke when in Montreal two years ago. 
He wad bom in Edinburgh, in 1856, educated 
at the high school and University of Edin- 
burgh, the University of Gottingen and 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He was 
principal of University College, Dundee, un- 
til he became principal of McGill University, 
in 1896. 

Dr. Rudolf Leonhard, professor of law at 
the University of Breslau, and formerly ex- 
change professor to Columbia University, 
New York, died on January 4. The honorary 
degree of doctor of law was conferred on Dr. 
Leonhard by Columbia in 1908. 

Dr. Yves Delage, professor of zoology in 
University of Paris, distinguished for his 
work on protoplasm, heredity and general 
biology, has died at the age of sixty-six years. 

1 OaoAributed from the editorial office of the 
New York Evening Post. 



Dr. W. Foerster, formerly professor of 
pedagogy at the University of Munich and 
now frequently mentioned as the next presi- 
dent of Germany, has been indicted on the 
charge of having carried on pro-British pro- 
paganda during the war. 

Professor Nicolai, of the University of 
Berlin, having been deprived of the privilege 
of lecturing because of his attitude during 
the war, has entered a civil suit against the 
rector and senate of the University of Berlin. 
The taking of depositions began on December 
16. The case is of more than academic interest 
since its settlement brings up the question of 
the relation of the present G^erman govern- 
ment to the imperial regime. Professor 
Nicolai is said to claim that the new govern- 
ment has no authority over the acts of a sub- 
ject of the empire. 

Alexander Seipple, professor of Semitic 
languages at the University of Copenhagen 
since 1886, will retire at the end of the pres- 
ent academic year. It is thought that his 
successor will be Arthur C. Lie, who for a 
time was considered for the chair as Assyri- 
ology at Oxford. Lie took his doctorate at 
Copenhagen and has written extensively on 
Semitic languages and related subjects. 

During the past month Dr. Franz Boas, 
professor of anthropology at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been elected an honorary member 
of the Soci6t^ des Americanistes of PaHs and 
of the Folklore Society of London. He has 
also been elected corresponding member of the 
Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin, and 
has received the gold medal of the Anthro- 
pological Society of Berlin. 

Up to a few months ago, according to the 
East and West News, Karl Marx was as popu- 
lar in Japan as President Wilson at the time 
of the Armistice in Europe. Scholars trans- 
lated his "Kapital" synchronously and rival 
•translations competed in the market. Then 
the catastrophe followed close on the heeb of 
the climax. Students suddenly turned away 
from Marx and to Malthus^ who is said to be 
at present the most i)opular theorist in Japan- 
ese university circles. 
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Thb Emet Haedcel Museum in Jena has 
been opened. Tlie G^nnan press has recently 
been filled with aocounts of ^'Haeckel's Lear 
Tragedy." His successor, Dr. Plate, it is said, 
made his life mieerable by forcing him out of 
his la^ratories in which it was agreed he 
should be given unrestricted opportunity to 
continue his researches as professor emeritus. 
A lawsuit ensued during which many ugly 
things were said, including the statement that 
Haeckel '^ stole and embezzled ideas." 

The University of Montpellier, which was 
founded in the thirteODith century, is prepar- 
ing for the celebration of its approaching seven 
hundredth anniversary. 

In order to bring Burma into line with the 
progress achieved in other parts of the Indian 
empire, the government of that province has 
decided to establish a university at Rangoon. 
The administration will be in the hands of the 
council with an executive committee compris- 
ing representatives of such bodies as the 
Burma Chamber of Commerce and the Rant- 
goon Trades Association. Matters connected 
with teaching will be in charge of a senate 
composed of professors and lecturers. 

The Italian government has returned the 
Zoological Institute at Naples to the Germans, 
and Br. Dohm will again act as the director. 
The nationalist press of Italy carried on a 
vigorous if not violent campaign against the 
suggfstion that Germany be allowed to re- 
claim the institute but, it is said, Benedetto 
Croce, minister of education, had his way here 
as he has had in a numiber of similar cases 
I)ertaining to pre-war German holdings in 
Italy. 

At the ammal exchange of rectors at the 
University of Vienna, which was attended last 
year by 11,442 students and gave an even 
1,200 doctor's degrees, the outgoing rector. 
Professor Schwind, said that the members of 
the faculty who examined and imssed 1,200 
candidates in a single year were confronted by 
a dilemma which cut deep into their con- 
sciences. They were obliged either to re- 
fuse to grrant degrees to a number of young 
men who had just returned from a defeated 
army and had worked under peculiarly dis- 



tressing circumstances, or mark them mature 
and turn them loose on the sick, the wronged 
and the untaught That the coming genera- 
tion will have to sufFer from the lowering of 
standards in the present is one of the most 
fatal consequences of the war. 

The trouble of several centuries standing 
between the German and Czech students eind 
authorities at the University of Prague, hav- 
ing apparently come to a climax, bids fair to 
be settled by removing the German section of 
the university to some point where the Ger- 
mans predominate in numbers and langui^e. 
Aussig, Teplitz and Reichenberg are the three 
towns most favorably considered. 

Acxx)RDiNG to the Berliner Tageblatt, a com- 
munist university has been opened in Moscow. 
The lectures, attended exclusively by the 
la'boring classes, began on December 1. A 
Russian Folk University has also been opened 
in Wologda. It is said that the Soviet govern- 
ment is planning to open a '' great number of 
technical schools for the various types of 
peopla" 



DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 

MORE " DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION " 

In School and Society for January 1, 1921, 
Professor E. S. Reyn6lds presents an interest- 
ing analysis of the possibilities of democracy 
in educational institutions (presumably higher 
schools or colleges). 

It seems to the present writer that the pro- 
posed democracy is a bit one-sided. It asserts 
strongly the alleged rights of faculty mem- 
bers, but says little about the rights of three 
other more or liess distinctive and certainly in- 
terested parties — ^the students, their parents or 
guardians, and the public It seems to assume 
that a benevolent despotism of teachers can do 
no harm and will automatically find and dis- 
charge its obligations. 

To bring into a degree of relief that may 
seem absurd, let us restate the six principles 
outlined in the article, but adding certain 
words in parentheses; then let us reread the 
principles using the parenthetical words to re- 
place the words just preceding them. Would 
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not the resulting scheme be still more demo- 
cratic? 

Democracy in education impUes among other 
things the following: 

1. That those (studients or their guardians) en- 
gaged in daily class room work shall have a large 
•p&Ti in the determination of the policies and prac- 
tises of the institutions. 

2. That all such (students or their guardians) 
shall have freedom in the classroom to teach 
(learn) their subjects as they believe they should 
be taught (learned), under such supervision as 
shall be determined in a democratic fashion after 
a fair and full discussion among teachers (students 
or their guardians). 

3. That all (students or guardians) shall be 
free from any special censure for acts and utter- 
ances outside the classroom aside from thaA to 
which any other citizen is subject. 

4. That no financial control or fear or lose of 
positions (credit or standing) shall hold teachers 
(students or guardians) in subjection. 

5. That for each instituition there should be 
democratic representation of faculty (students or 
guardians) on the board, when it is considering 
matters relating to the instituition. 

The most important safeguard is that each edu- 
cation unit shall have a constitution which shall 
clearly state the degree of protection and of re- 
eponsibility of the teachers (students or their 
guardians) and the method of organization of the 
group. 

Another sentence in the paper may be simi- 
larly extended: 

To protect the individual, as well as the corpo- 
rate, rights of the faculfty (students or their 
guardians) the principles of democratic control 
should be adopted and guaranteed. 

These seemingly captions suggestions have 
a serious import. Freedom of learning be- 
yond the standards set by our compulsory 
school attendance laws is surely as important 
as freedom of teaching. We must agree that 
"an autocratic syeftem is such whether its 
leaders are benign or baneful in their meth- 
ods of administration . . ." also that "it might 
be held that, comparing Germany with the 
United States prior to 1914, the government 
of Germany was more efficient and provided 
for the people's comfort better than our own. 



yet the final result was not such as to justify 
the conclusion that that nation was funda- 
mentally better than ours. Immediate results 
are not to be the final test of a system. De- 
mocracy can be made ultimately more efficient 
than autocracy and will be so when we con- 
sciously set to work to determine the best 
methods." 

But if we are to apprehend that the public 
through its state machinery of control of edu- 
cation becomes undemocratic, will it be any 
the less so when it utilizes a possible bureau- 
cracy of experts practically on life tenure? 
We can stiD think the bureaucracy will be . 
more efficient by standards of present, as oon- 
traerted with permanent, efficiency; but can it 
be democratic from the standpoint of those 
n^lected factors, the students and those most 
immediately concerned with their needs and 
welfare — the parents or guarddane? 
\ The central difficulty here, it seems to the 
writer, is in distinguishing between democ- 
racy as it affects one party in a multiple-fac- 
tored process, or all parties. Modern industry 
has represented one kind of autocracy of con- 
trol — of investors and entrepreneurs. " Indus- 
trial democracy'' is now the goal of an addi- 
tional group of producers — th© wage-earners — 
in each of several fields. But society stands 
aghast at the possibilities of a completely 
integrated group of producers — ^interest takers, 
profit takers, technician salary takers, and 
wage-takers — in any field — coal, wheat, hous- 
ing, or printed books — ^presenting a united 
front to the consuming public and saying in 
effect " the public be ." 

Educators deem themselves fully competent 
to determine what the public needs, even 
though they fail greatly to deliver what the 
public wants. Medical men and railwaymen 
and bankers and telephone men think the 
same. But when a service becomes in effect a 
monopoly, democratic control by utilizers be- 
comes very important. Elective systems in 
schools and college represented an attempt to 
make education more democratic. In many 
agricultural colleges of the United States the 
faculties have long been excessively bureau- 
cratic from the standpoint of many farmers. 
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Like the Russian government^ tliey represented 
«n autocracy ''tempered by assassination." 
What will the farmers think when their right 
to an occasionial assassination — ^through poli- 
tics, a messy method of democracy, certainly 
— ^is prevented by tenure? 
• The writer wants more democracy in educa- 
tion if that is compatible with methods that 
will insure even moderate efficiency on tiie one 
hand and at least a moderate check on bureau- 
cracy on the other. Educators would hardly 
be guilty, consciously, of bureaucratic control ; 
but it must not be forgotten that many of the 
world^s most undemocratic bureaucracies — 
priestly, soldierly, financial, and land controll- 
ings — ^have been such unconsciously and with 
the best of intentions. M. 

INTELLIGBNCB TESTS AND COLLEGE CREDITS 

To THE Editor op School and Society : The 
article on " The arts college and the city " in 
School and Society for December 26 was in- 
teresting and timely, and I have found not a 
few things therein to approve. I was much 
struck, however, by an api)arent inconsistency 
on page 632. The author first explains that 
at Toledo University "any student twenty- 
five years old who can present ten entrance 
credits, either from a high school or through 
examination may substitute for the other five 
an intelligence test and may then pursue 
studies as an applicant for a degree,'' and 
immediately adds that " the chief object of a 
city college is not to become a degree-factory, 
but to serve the intellectual needs of the 
citizens." Would not the policy first an- 
noimced of waiving one third of the condi- 
tions for entrance inevitably tend to convert 
any institution into a "degree-factory"? I 
wonder whether an intelligence test is to be 
acoepted as a substitute for one third of the 
graduation requirements, also. Surely no one 
would object if a university situated in a 
city lets down its bars, so far as practicable, 
to mature students who are unable to meet 
all the technical requirements and yet can 
pursue certain studies with advantage. Most 
colleges now admit special students of this 
type, but to grive degrees to such students with- 



out requiring them to complete the condi- 
tions both of entrance and of graduation in 
full does not "serve the intellectual needs of 
the citizens," but ministers merely to their 
vanity and encourages them in the delusion 
that they have done what they have not done. 

EoY C. Fliceingeb 
Nokthwxstibn Univebsity 



QUOTATIONS 

capitalist education and labor schools 

Many of those who read Mr. H. G. Wells's 
"Russia in the Shadow" were struck by his 
picture of the schools in the land where the 
proletariat are displacing liberty as the light 
and hope of the world. Mr. Wells's summa- 
tion of his observations is that the "educa- 
tional work of the Bolsheviki impresses me as 
being astonishingly good . . . the schools I 
saw would have been good middle schools in 
England." For the moment the intellectual 
instruction will not be discussed.. Character 
rather than learning is the need of these 
times, and we have Mr. Wells's word for it 
that the Bolshevist schools are lamentably de- 
ficient in forming character. He quotes 
official Bolshevist fi^rures " very startling, very 
shocking," about the usual condition of the 
youth of St. Petersburg, especially in the 
relations of the sexes. He attributes it to the 
displacement of old, experienced teachers, and 
to making every moral standard a subject of 
debate. The present point is not that Bol- 
shevism, is immoral, but that the Bolshevist 
schools substitute their school teachers for 
parents, and that the "break up of the 
family" is in full progress in Bussia, as even 
the friend of the Bolsheviki testify. To many 
this will seem more calamitous than the as- 
saults of the Bolsheviki on capitalism. It is 
apx>alling to think of Russia's considerable 
proportion of the world being educated into 
flagrant immorality, to say nothing of error 
upon contentious economic topics. 

Only a little time i)assed before Mr. Grasty 
drew a picture of many schools in England 
where wage earners are striving for a new 
social system with the surplus wealth for the 
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oommon good. We are told that there are no 
commanists in England, and that a consider- 
able proportion of British wage earners are 
unfriendly to Bolshevism. It is agreeable to 
believe it, but it is disturbing to read Mr. 
Grasty's quotations from the Wage Slaves' 
Marching Song, and from the Proletarian 
Ten Commandments, as taught in the Prole- 
tarian School Movement to unite the working 
class into one vast union "to take and hold 
the means of life." The purpose of the move- 
ment is to teach that " the economic structure 
of society determines the legal and political 
structure, and the social, ethical, religious and 
intellectual life-process in general.'' Some 
British schools fall into the same class with 
those Mr. Wells described only a few days 
before. 

Only a little time ago our Christian Social- 
ist Sunday Schools were the subject of con- 
descending ridicule. It is now time to con- 
sider that our leading social reformers are 
setting up schools of their own in intellectual 
and econoAic sympathy with similar schools 
in Bussia and England, and that such a leader 
of educational thought as Nicholas Murray 
Butler regrets the new paganism evidenced 
in the decline of what may be called capitalist 
education to distinguish it from what is anti- 
capitalist if not Bolshevist. Our ruling pas- 
sion, says Dr. Butler, is "not to know or 
understand, but to get ahead, to overturn 
something, to apply in ways that will bring 
material advantage some bit of information." 
To the decadence of modeVn educational 
standards Dr. Butler attributes the mob spirit 
and the leadership of the demagogue. 

The great voices of the spirit are all stilled just 
now, while the mad passion for giain and power 
endeavors to gratify itself through the odd device 
of de^rojing what has already been gained or 
accomplished. 

Very many teachers are propagandists first 
and teachers afterward, says Dr. Butler, 
describing what must be called capitalist 
schools. At about the same time Mimicipal 
Civil Service Commissioner Killelea was say- 
ing publicly, without contradiction, that real 
Bolshevism is taught in some public and 



private schools in this city by Soviet pro- 
fessors. Current news informs us that labor 
leaders are setting up labor schools, and that 
the favored teachers are those who have been 
dismissed because their ideas of progress and 
reform are not suited to the education which 
Dr. Butler says is declining if not decadent. 
Government agents find thirty of these 
schools in a single coal district. The labor 
committee tells a visitor, "Well listen to no 
collie man unless he has shown independence 
enought to be blacklisted by the trustees." 
One of these teachers was reported by The 
Times as publicly urging in this city that 
American workers should "try the new way" 
— ^Russia's way. 

This is a challenge of propaganda against 
propaganda which can not be declined. The 
saying that half the world does not know how 
the other half lives may be amended to read 
that half the world does not know what the 
other half thinks. The Bolsheviki did not 
win because of their championship of truth, 
but because of the supineness and ignorance 
of those whom they assumed to teach, and were 
not resisted. If we know Americans, they 
will rally rather to the standard of Dr. Butler 
than of Scott Nearing, of the Federation of 
Labor rather than of the I. W. W., of capi- 
talists like Judge Gary rather than Debs or 
Foster. But the issue is joined. On either 
side the word should be that who is not for 
us is against us. — The New York Times, 



THE NEW YORK CITY COLLEGES 

Abandonment by the city of the College 
of the City of N'ew York and Hunter College 
as municipal institutions was proposed on 
January 6, at a meeting at the Real Estate 
Board representing all the realty interests of 
the city. By turning the City College back 
to its trustees, to be run as a private institu- 
tion, it was estimated the city could effect an 
annual saving of $1,000,000, and by returning 
Hunter College a saving of $500,000 a year. 
Insubmitting the report, Edward P. Doyle, 
manager of the bureau of information and 
research of the Real Estate Board, said there 
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was no particular reason why the cily should 
hear the hurden of the maintenance of the 
two colleges. He thought these institutions 
should be conducted as private institutions be- 
cause it was not incumbent upon the city to 
provide a college education for a small group 
of young men and young women unless it was 
prepared to extend similar educational accom- 
modations to all its youth. Furthermore, Mr. 
Doyle said, the majority of the young people 
who were pursuing their studies, x>&rticularly 
at City College, were fully able to pay for 
their education and should not expect the cil^ 
to provide for them. 

There has been general protest against the 
proposal of the Heal Estate Board. On Jan- 
uary 9, Mr. F. H. La Quardia, president of 
the Board of Aldermen, wrote to Dr. Sidney 
E. Mezes, president of the College of the City 
of New York, as follows: 

I read your statement in the morning papers of 
Saturday regarding the suggested discontinuance 
as city institutions of the College of the City of 
New York and Hunter College. I want you to 
know that I heartily concur in what you say. I 
do not ibelieve that there is the slightest possibil- 
ity of the city abandoning the two foremost in- 
stitutions of higher education in ithe city. I am 
certain that the people of the city of New York 
are proud of both institutions, and there is not a 
possibility of the sugge^on taking hold. 

It is quite true that we must reorganize our city 
government and curtail expenses. Drastic changes 
will be necessary. Having reached the top notch 
of our taxing powers, and facing a deficit, it is 
clear that the time has arrived for economizing 
in every possible way. 

The only danger that I see facing the College 
of the City of New York and Hunter College is 
that in this campaign of economy there may be 
a concerted effort on the part of politicians and 
of&ceholders to train their guns on the two insti- 
tutions of learning in order to save their own jobs 
and continue the carnival of waste that they have 
enjoyed for so many years. This is simply strate- 
gical, and I am confident that we can easily ward 
off such an aittack. 

I am ao sorry that the business men who gave the 
matter of the city government their attention per- 
mitted themselves to be led to the belief that a 
rear saving might be made on these two institu- 



tions. If they are sincere in bringing about the 
needed oiity reorganization and desirous of help- 
ing in saving 35 per cent, of the money now spent, 
and will cooperate with the rest of us who are 
seeking to do the same thing, it can be accom- 
plished without dlstui^bing in the slightest the 
College of the City of Nerw York and Hunter Col- 
lege. 

It is obvious that the matter did not receive 
careful attention, for surely if it had the state- 
ment that City College and Hunter College catered 
mostly to the children of the rich would not have 
been made. As a matter of fact, I am certain that 
an investigation of the financial conditions of your 
students and the young ladies of Hunter will show 
that they do not enjoy the wealth attributed to 
them. If some of the children of the wealthy do 
attend, I know of no better way of liberalizing an 
education than in the institutions of learning such 
as we have in New York, where all are given an 
equal opx>ortunity in taking the advantage of an 
education which the ciity offers. Had we not these 
institutions and students were compelled to pay 
high tuition fees the cry .would be that our chil- 
dren in the public schools are taught by the for- 
tunate few who could avail themselves of a higher 
education. The two institutions, I understand, 
furnish the bulk of the teachers for the public 
schools of New York City. 

The greatest American institution is our oppor- 
tunity of a higher education to all who seek to 
avail themselves of it. To abolish at this time 
the institutions of higher learning in New York 
would be a step backward. I am certain that the 
legislature will not consider the «uggestion, and I 
want you ito know that I am ready to join in a 
fight to prevent it. I want the faculty to know 
that the city appreciates their loyalty and the 
many years of spl<endid service, and that the great 
majority of the people of this city feel that they 
are not to be penalized for not being practical 
politicians. 



SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 

THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 

OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS OF THE 

MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 

The following officers were elected: 

President: Annie Dunster (William Penn High 
School, Philadelphia). 

First Vice-president: Frederick S. Henry (Tome 
School, Port Deposit, Md.). 
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among the ones listed in the questionnaire, 
the points of training consistently urged by 
leading educational writers, and phases of 
training held as essential by our correspond- 
ents while making this study. The topics 
selected as content for the courses recom- 
mended met the following conditions: 

1. Th€y were given high rating by at least 80 per 

cent, of those who responded to the question- 
naire. 

2. They were each allotted an average of at least 

5 per cent, of the time to be devoted to the 
course of instruction in which they appeared, 
based on all responses to the questionnaire. 

3. In addition to (1) and (2) these topics were 

singled out as essential in two or more of the 
other sources upon which this report is based. 

The elements of instruction chosen haye 
been grouped into three courses. This group- 
ing is purely arbitrary and subject to revision 
and rearrangements as seems advisable within 
the institutions concerned. The consensus of 
opinion represented in the selection strongly 
suggests that these topics should find place 
wherever teacher training is undertaken. 
Where conditions permit, additional ones 
should be added until every demand is satis- 
fied. 

Course I. An introductory course, informa- 
tional in character, designed chiefly as a 
means of orientating prospective teachers in 
reference to the field of education. It should 
include the following topics: Education as a 
social necessity; schools as a means of social 
progress; educational agencies other than 
schools; aims, meanings, and fimction of edu- 
cation; administering public schools; prin- 
ciples governing the organization of school 
curricula; standardizing school work; social 
relation of schools; the teaching staff — its 
qualifications and responsibilities; character- 
istics of and differences between pupils at suc- 
cessive stages of development; the school a 
selective agency for society; education as a 
science; professional training of teachers. 

Course II, A theoretical course related to 
specialized courses in education about the 
same as a course in general science is related 
to courses in the special sciences. The group 



of topics discussed would include: Meaning of 
education; biological, psychological, and soci- 
ological bases; aims; values; psychology of 
learning; changes in nervous system due to 
experience; instinct, habit formation; hered- 
ity; physical education; health supervision; 
stages in child development; school hygiene; 
what thinking means; development of con- 
cepts; interest; sensory training; motor edu- 
cation ; imagination ; mind and body relations. 

Course III. A course in school-room pro- 
cedure. The topics considered would embrace : 
Scientific classification of pupils; economy in 
class activity and school room details; fimc- 
tions of the class period; aims in special sub- 
jects; selecting, organizing, and presenting 
subject-matter; avoiding verbalism; effective 
use of books; use of memory and imagina- 
tion; questioning; assignments; teaching how 
to study; motivation and interests; types of 
learning; tests and measurements; transfer of 
training, how to improve thinking; individ- 
ual differences and how to meet them; tyx>es 
of lessons. 

In addition to the general recognition of 
the value attaching to the materials outlined 
in the above courses, there is next to a uni- 
versal feeling of need for extension along the 
lines of directed observation and supervised 
practise teaching. Participation in the school 
room activities should increase in keeping 
with the student's development until full re- 
sponsibility for procedure is merited. These 
phases of training vitalize theory and at the 
same time afford avenues for the development 
of skill in performance. They contribute 
reality to the entire project of teacher train- 
ing. Since it is true that we learn to do by 
doing but learn to do better by thinking, we 
should bring the theoretical and practical 
courses into dose relationship. Observation, 
X>articix>ation, and practise teaching under 
guidance should x>arallel or be a constituent 
part of all courses in education. Theory 
should contribute intelligence to practise, and 
participation in real schoolroom procedure 
should give point to theory. 

David Allen Anderson 

The Pennsylvania State Ck)LLEOE 
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LIBERTY OF TEACHING IN SOCIAL 

SCIENCES^ 

I. THE BASIC SITUATION IN SBCONDABY 

SCHOOU3 

It is well agreed among those who are 
informed as to the aims and results of 
sehoid edacation that we need more and 
better civic education in American puWic 
schoola It is widely believed that better 
civic education requires the teaching of 
the various social sciences, including his- 
tory, during the years of transition from 
childhood' to manhood. Many educators 
think that the liberal arts high school 
offers especially good opportunities for the 
development of richer and more vital 
social science teaching than is now practic- 
able in the strictly historical courses which 
at present take most of the time available 
for the social sciences. They note that in 
the liberal arts colleges the social science 
studies, apart from history— economics, 
government, sociology, various forms of 
social economy or applied sociology, and 
even anthropology and ethnology — ^have 
attracted students in multiplying numbers, 
and that the dominant motives of such stu- 
dents are civic and cultural rather than 
vocational. 

These educators are convinced that the 
social sciences can be adapted to high 
school students. They are not discouraged 
by the fact that repeated attempts to 
popularize elementary courses in the 
''principles'' of economics in high schools 
have hardly succeeded; or that civil gov- 
ernment or civics as heretofore taught has 

iFrom an address made before tbe New York 
Academy of PabHc Education, January 5, 1921. 



repelled rather than attracted. Neither do 
they take seriously contentions that high- 
school students are too immature and in- 
experienced safely to study problems of 
contemporary social life. They are con- 
vinced that somehow secondary education 
must be brought close to life rather than 
allowed to remain the aloof and often 
barren thing that it has too often been 
heretofore. 

The American puiblic high school gives 
indeed our largest present opportunities 
for civic education. Here are found not. 
far from half of all our children between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age, and one 
fourth of all those from sixteen to eigh- 
teen. On the whole these pupils, under no 
compulsion to attend school, represent the 
superior elem«its in our population — 
superior, that is, as respects those com- 
posites of hereditary and acquired quali- 
ties which constitute intelligence, moral 
character, industriousness, health, and the 
like. 

It is certain that these pupils of today 
will, during the next five decades, consti- 
tute our most influential men and women, 
except for the possibility of some social 
cataclysm such as has overtaken Russia. 
That means that they will be found in 
largest proportions in the superior voca- 
tions^ and in positions of leadership ; that 
they will accumulate and reinvest propor- 
tionately more wealth than others; that in 
any contest of opinions where specific in- 
terests are not controlling, they will on the 
whole outr-think and out-epeak such of 
their opponents as have not been of the 
high-school population. 
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"While a relatively large proportion of 
our high-school pupils have always come 
from prosperous families, it is certain that 
a substantial proportion now come from 
very poor and struggling families. These 
latter are usually the naturally most able, 
aggressive, enduring and* ambitious. Most 
of the potential Lincolns, Edisons, Car- 
negies, and HUls of the future may be 
expected to emerge from high-school ranks. 

We have long said, in the academic cant 
of our profession, that high schools were 
schools of citizenship, and especially of 
leadership. But to the scrutinizing eye 
the generally approved curricula^ studies 
and methods of instruction and training 
have offered little evidence either that our 
words meant anything specific or could be 
made to mean anything more concrete than 
aspirations. 

It would, indeed, have required no great 
amount of social insight to reach the con- 
clusion that nearly all of our high school 
pupils do, as adults, 'become fairly good 
citizens. Compared with their coevals who 
could not or would not come to high 
school, relatively fefw of them become law- 
breakers, vagabonds or the ''submerged 
tenth." Prom them come the great pro- 
portion of good homemakers, readers, 
honorary ofSce holders, vocational special- 
ists. Adults who have had some high- 
school education travel, interest themselves 
in choicer forms- of culture, take the lead 
in sane reform movements, and contribute 
to society's financial capital in relatively 
larger degree than those who have never 
reached the high school 

But do all these good things come 
because of highHKhool education, or is 
high-school education simply one of the 
many ''social goods" that these people 
learn to aspire to and attain ibecause they 
are fundamentally better bom (in the bio- 
logical sense) , or better bred (by virtue of 



environmental influences), or both, than 
the restT It seems no less characteristic 
of educators than of others to reason 
''post hoc ergo propter hoc" in these mat- 
ters. Indeed some florid papers on educa- 
cation remind one of the fly who sat on the 
chariot wheel and took to himself the glory 
of raising clouds of dust. 

But the time has now come when educa- 
tors in effective numbers are determined 
to introduce into our high schools a 
variety of specific studies and other prac- 
tises designed to minister to the ends of 
civic education as that can and should be 
provided for these select memibers of 
society with their superior prospects. "We 
can hardly expect the social sciences to be 
studied at all extensively by youths of 
inferior intelligence. The limits of prac- 
ticable attainments for them are suggested 
by courses in the essentials of American 
history and a moderate amount of com- 
munity civics and civil government. All 
the more reason, therefore, why those of 
superior endowments and favoring envir- 
onment should be amply equipped for 
their necessarily larger opportunities and 
responsibilities. Here then we are really 
bent on translating aspirations into reali- 
ties — ^high-school students do furnish the 
most leaders, hence let us see that they are 
trained to lead to best advantage. 

Educational and other well-informed 
opinion in America has recently come to 
be emphatically in favor of more and bet- 
ter civic education in public schools be- 
cause it is now evident that the "large 
group" social responsibilities of citizens 
are becoming constantly more complicated 
and momentous in all "federate" societies 
— ^that is, in municipality, state, nation, 
alliance, labor federation, corporation, 
political party, cultural association, reli- 
gious denomination. 

We need civic education based inereas- 
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ingily upon scientific knowledge, rational 
understanding, sane democratic attitudes, 
instead of upon faiths, dogmas, and 
Utopian aspirations. Such education can 
be achieved effectively only to a slight ex- 
tent during the childish years from six to 
twelve. Between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen are now to be found our largest 
and best possibilities. For the natively 
gifted and the environmentally favored 
the years from sixteen to twenty can also 
be made a period of rich training towards 
the kinds of desire and influence that we 
associate with political and other forms of 
social leadership. 

Effective means of civic education in 
schools are now found to be many, ranging 
from the intensive ''small group" social 
control of school-room, school grounds 
and school supervised "service projects," 
through dramatized civic activities, up to 
the more aibstract studies of community 
civics, economics, civil government, ele- 
mentary sociology and American history. 
Each of these means, properly handled, 
may be expected to contribute its own 
special quota of the appreciations, habits, 
insight, aspirations and ideals that finally 
blend in "good" citizenship. 

There is every reason to expect that we 
shall soon build up a body of special social 
science teachers in and for our secondary 
schools. Unlike contemporary teachers of 
history — some of whose work they may 
indeed have to take over— these social 
science teachers may be expected to become 
increasingly conscious of the dvie ob- 
jectives of their work. Society— or at least 
those members in it whose opinions finalljr 
determine these matters — ^wUl increasingly 
judge the results of the work of these 
teachers, not in tenns of so much knowl- 
edge acquired or examinations passed, but 
rather by the civic character and achieve- 



ments of the men and women whom their 
pupils become. 

It is already evident that these social- 
science teachers, in proportion as they 
modernize and vitalize their instru<$tion, 
will be constantly skirting the fringes, if 
not actually invading the twilight zones, 
of disputed issues. They will constantly 
be tempted to challenge or to uphold 
creeds and opinions held by sects, parties, 
and propagandists. If they are allowed 
no freedom whatever to enter into areas 
of disagreement their hands as teachers 
will he tied. But if they are given com- 
plete liberty to follow the dictates of their 
own judgments, and egpecially feelings, 
they can easily become disruptive agencies 
of a disastrous kind. By what principles 
should society be guided in controlling 
them, and by what principles should those 
of these teachers be guided who most fully 
cherish genuine liberty— that is, the liber- 
ties of others no less than of themselves? 

n. PBOBIiBMS OF FREEDOM IN TBACHINQ 
THE SOCIAL SCnSNGBB 

The issues upon which men of the occi- 
dental nations now divide are chiefly 
social. Our ancestors fought long and 
bitterly over religious differences; but with 
us these are no longer seriously divisive 
or vital. But our emotions are strongly 
aroused over questions of the "rightness" 
of private property, the "value" of the 
monogamous family, the justice of the 
"open shop," the actual meaning of free- 
dom of speech, and the free admission of 
immigrants. Life tenure for appointed 
justices, profit-taking as the reward of 
enterprise, birth control, public supervision 
of private schools, state control of railways, 
the "coopting" of wage workers in in- 
dustrial enterprise, conservation of game, 
prohibition of the sale of liquor, the steril- 
ization of criminals, the legal protection of 
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seamen, are but samples of the hundreds 
of issues upon which whole camps are now 
almost ready to go to war. They repre- 
sent prablems that are of the most vital 
significance to contemporary citizenship 
and civilization. 

The coming social science teachers in 
our high schools will necessarily be well 
informed on most of these problems. They 
will have studied the underlying facts of 
history, racial psychology, production and 
distribution of wealth and methods of 
government. Being human, they will have 
their own opinions; and these will be 
strong and often clearly defined just be- 
cause these teachers are specialists in their 
fields. Being human, and often still young 
in spirit and strong in enthusiasm, they 
will desire to teach to the full the truth 
as they see it. What shall be, from the 
standpoint of the higher social expediency, 
their rights and privileges here t What re- 
strictions shall society — through its proper 
representatives — impose upon them, having 
duly in mind not only immediate peace 
and harmony, but that remoter evolution 
toTvards just and life-giving policies which 
society must finally desire T 

The subject is not without its history. 
Probably at all times priests, prophets, 
educators, statesmen, writers, publicists 
have 'been persecuted for teaching that 
which they strongly believed to be the true 
and the right. Some college teachers of 
the natural sciences have, during the last 
century, chosen to break upon the rocks 
of opposition, rather than yield what they 
believed to be their academic rights to 
teach geology or biology as they inter- 
preted these subjects. Teachers of history 
in school and college have often been 
viewed with suspicion. But more fresh in 
our minds are the difficulties of college 
teachers of the social sciences. As said 
before, the most divisive issues of the 



present are found here. Business men have 
not hesitated to charge that many of our 
college professors of economics are, or were 
until recently, ** blank" socialists. The 
leaders of the manual workers, on the 
other hand, affect to believe that most of 
these men are paid to teach as ''the inter- 
ests" think best. 

But much of this history seems inconclu- 
sive for the matters here considered. Per- 
haps college teachers of the social sciences 
still find it no less so. It seems probable 
that some recent apparent invasions of free- 
dom of teaching have been directed rather 
at extreme tactlessness of manner or hope- 
less misinterpretations of social values. It 
is probable that some college teachers have 
kept silent on grave issues from desire to 
avoid trouble. But it is no less probable 
that many have refrained from wearing 
their intellectual hearts on their sleeves, 
not because of fear, but because of unwill- 
ingness heavily to capitalize what must in 
the very nature of the case have been in- 
terpretations and opinions of only par- 
tially assured validity. They have sus- 
pended individual private judgments some- 
what at least out of respect to the col- 
lective judgments of partiea 

It is fundamentally important to recog- 
nize that contentious issues in the realm 
of the social sciences arise largely over in- 
terpretations of social values or worths. 
Only seldom are questions of fact, as the 
term is properly used in the natural sci- 
ences, in history, and in legal cases, in- 
volved. One faction holds that *4t is 
better" (or more democratic; more just; 
more in accordance with nature, with 
divine law or with the spirit of liberty) 
for the closed shop to prevail, for railroads 
to be publicly managed, for cities to have 
home rule, for immigration to be free, for 
the burdens of public education to be 
widely diffused^ for the Japanese to be 
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restrained from holddng real estate, for 
collateral inheritances to be taxed one 
hundred per cent., for operatives to share 
in the management of plants, for obsenr- 
ance of the Sabbath to be enforced by law, 
and the like. The opposed faction holds 
that society will saffer rather than benefit 
from such procedure. 

Probably no one can now, or perhaps 
ever, prove conclusively that, in the long 
run, the abolition of slavery, or the liquor 
trafSc, or of monopolistic trade combina- 
tions has been a *'good thing" for so- 
ciety; or that freely permitted vivisection, 
private property in land^ manhjood suf- 
frage, immigration of non-English-epeak- 
ing aliens, or business censorship of mov- 
ing pictures give a net balance of good to 
the world. Religious divisions have of 
course likewise always hinged on questions 
of relative worth which might never be 
determined with scientific finality. Battles 
are waged between faiths, and victory goes 
to the strongest, often without finally set- 
tling questions of ultimate worth. But the 
instincts and deep-rooted habits of men 
are enmeshed with these faiths; and the 
strongly emotional qualities of the soul — 
loves, hates, jealousies, pugnacities, hopes, 
fears, longings — are easily enlisted in sup- 
port or opposition. The progress of the 
years, the oncoming of new generations, 
the competition of social values, the cross 
fertilizations of ideas and beliefs, all give 
rise to new conceptions of social worths 
and debase the old. 

The old order ohangeth, jielding place to new, 

And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good cnstom ehoold corrupt the world. 

We all hope that the light of science will 
simplify many of these problems and per^ 
haps lift them above the smoke of embat- 
tled passions and vested interests. But we 
must remember that we have no final cri- 



teria as yet of social values — ^the things 
that make society, or mankind, or men, or 
even life, most worth while; hence we have 
as yet no scientific standards whereon to 
build the ultimate interpretations of social 
science. For all practical purposes of 
course, we Americans are sufficiently con- 
vinced that polygamy, constitutional mon- 
archy, state supported church, ancestor 
worship, imprisonment of debtors, state 
supervision of private schools, primogeni- 
ture, segregation of vice, censorship of 
plays, and early toil of children are **bad" 
things. On the more generally accepted 
of these "faith" values the course of the 
social science teacher is clear. 

m. WHAT IS MEANT BY *'TBACHING"! 

The social science teacher can not avoid 
responsibilily for the teaching of social 
"values," including those characterized hy 
such words as right and wrong, just and 
unjust, honoralble and* dishonorable, moral 
and immoral, patriotic, humane, tolerant, 
honest. Christian, temperate, reverent and 
the like. 

But what, exactly, do we mean by the 
word "teach" in this conneotion! Surely 
something very different from what we 
mean when we say to "teach" handwrit- 
i^^9 geography, Latin, algebra, or a trade. 
The schools are often urged to teach chil- 
dren" to ibe honest," to be patriotic, to 
"hate war," to have "right" ideals. How 
are these thing to be done! Only partly 
by teaching cold facts, and only slightly 
perhaps by strictly "training" processes. 
Obviously the teacher must seek to affect 
"feeling" attitudes. He must communi- 
cate by various devices his own admira- 
tions, dislikes, warm faiths, ingrained 
"moral principles." Successful teaching 
of social values necessarily means that the 
teacher shalll be an advocate, a pleader, 
perhaps a partisan. He can foe impersonal 
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in teachdng reading, mnaical notation, and 
the facts of history ; but can he be imper- 
sonal in '^ teaching" trathfalnefls, fair 
play, courageonaness! 

College teachers often intend to teach 
the ''facts'' in controversial matters, leav- 
ing students to make their individual 
interpretations and social evaluations of 
these facts. Many teachers, doubtless, 
have attempted thds in the study of the 
Lutheran Reformation, the American Civil 
War, the League of Nations, franchises for 
water power, the Biblical ''days of crear 
tion," immigration, the liquor traffic and 
scores of other situations where personal 
prepoesesBions on the part of students or 
"social group" prepossessions on the part 
of sections of the pu'blic are soon en- 
countered Certainly this process is justi- 
fiable whenever it is practicable ; and it is 
clearly practicable and necessary in the 
case of mature students possessed of a 
truly scientific temper— perhaps a very 
small minority at all times. 

But is it at all practicable with studente 
of secondary school ageT Is it at all prac- 
ticable at any age with the great majority 
of minds that are bafled by intricate prob- 
lems, and which refuse to bear "the 
agonies of suspended judgment"! In some 
of the private affairs of life the immature 
and the mediocre minds are not called 
upon to share in the making of momentous 
decisions in areas of "social values." 
But in democratic politics, democratic 
religious qrstems, perhaps soon in democ- 
ratized industry, the reverse is true. 

The world of practical men has nearly 
always rproceeded promptly to cut the 
Ctordian knots of social values. Men of 
action have always foimed parties about 
their ibeliefis. They have sought to lure 
or even to compel others to accept their 
viewa They have developed advocates, 
used propaganda, and employed numiber- 



lesB forms of persecution. Age-lcmg hates, 
vast social cleavages, and bitter wars have 
been some of the fruits, but not necessarily 
all. The positive side of the ledger, if 
competently studied, might diow steady 
advances towards truth, cooperation, free- 
dom, progress, "life more idmndantly." 

To "teach" various social values means 
inevitaJbly to "advocate" them, to seek to 
shape appreciations, ideals, sentiments, air 
titudes of learners towards them. The 
teacher whose panoply of these values is 
well secured will necessarily ibe an advo- 
cate, a propagandist, a person believed by 
the supporting part of his public as of 
"sound" principles. He can and will pre- 
serve the judicial attitude up to the point 
where his supi>orter8 begin to question his 
sincerity, his earnestness (in making con- 
verts, that is), his devoticm to the public 
good. 

IV. RSAUSnO CASES 

The very principle of freedom of teach- 
ing is itself one of the contemporary issues 
about which men tend to divide with much 
passion. Its discussion in the abstract 
may not occasion much devisive feeling; 
but numberless concrete cases show how 
readily enthusiastic proponents and resent> 
ful opponents may ibe summoned forth. 
Some of these cases may he used as in- 
ductive approaches to the formulation of 
certain proposed working principles. 

Given a social science teacher in a public 
high school — a well educated nuin or 
w(Hnan of unexceptionable private char- 
acter whose "personal influence" with stu- 
dents is very strong. His pupils are prone 
to feel that whatever he stands for is 
'-'right" 

Case I. This teacher in the course of his 
work exhibits himself as an enthusiastic 
believer in and supporter of the doctrines 
and institutions noted ibelow. A minority 
of the citizens in the community, includ*- 
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ing some of the parents of the pupils, are 
convinced he is wrong, ibut the large 
migorily is clearly with him. Wherever 
occasion arises in his daases, or where he 
can create an occasion, he stands strongly 
for: 

(a) The Monroe Doctrine, in spite of 
the dojBBent of certain Soath Americans in 
his neighborhood. 

(6) Legal pn^ibition of polygamy, in 
spite of the strong sentiment of certain 
Mohanunedans in the locality. 

(c) Appointment (rather than election) 
and life tennre of Strpreme Court justices, 
in spite of the quiet but bitter opposition 
of a local radical party. 

(d) Private ownership and direction of 
railways, in spite of a growing minority 
sentiment for pi:£blic ownership. 

(e) Capital punishment where now 
legalized, in spite of a strong attitude of 
protest from some very good Christians. 

(/) Complete non^participation of the 
state in Church 8Ux>port in spite of strong 
feeling in favor of such policy of some 
English immigrants. 

(g) MiKtary preparedness, in spite of 
the emphatic protests of a minorily that 
such pre^parednesB simply invites what 
they regard as the ''wickedness of war." 

Case II. This social science teacher finds 
himself with small minorities on certain 
issues that he regards as vital For ex- 
ample: 

(a) He has come to believe that vivi- 
section is wrong morally, and unproduc- 
tive of scientific good. 

(b) He feels keenly that it is not right 
for the United States to exclude Orientals 
from free immigration. 

(c) He has come reluctantly to believe 
that general suffrage is an unmitigated 
evU ; he strongly believes that it should at 
least be restricted to persons educated at 



the minimum to the extent of the ordinary 
eighth school grade. 

(d) He is firmly of the opinion that the 
good of society requires the enforced hu- 
mane segregation (in effect imprisonment, 
but without suggestion of punishment) of 
all adults of only ''moron" intelligence, 
though the majority of his patrons regard 
his proposals with horror. 

(0) He has become convinced that the 
American policies which provoked, sup- 
ported, and dictated final conditions of 
peace in, the Mexican War, and which re- 
sulted in the acquisition of the soutiiwest, 
were indefensiibly selfish, predatory, and 
unjust Most of his local patrons hold 
opposite views. 

Case III. Regarding a number of issues 
of c<»itemporary politics and social econ- 
omy, he finds himsdf in party groups that 
are either now moderate majorities, or 
hope to ibe in majorily control soon. For 
example : 

(a) He is strongly in favor of such 
legislative enactments as will exclude mild 
alcoholic beverages from the operation of 
the constitutional) amendment designed to 
prohibit manufacture and trade in intoxi- 
cating 'beverages. 

(b) He is very much opposed to our 
entering any League of Nations that will 
obligate us to share in the use of force in 
settling international relationships abroad. 

(c) He is strongly in favor of a strong 
national censorship of moving pictures. 

(d) He desires that representation of 
the Southern States in Congress be re- 
duced to the actual proportions stipulated 
by the Constitution. 

(e) He wants heavy import duties levied 
as protection to all American industries, 
whilst admitting that higher prices to con- 
sumers must result. 

2. The teacher here under consideration 
has classes in "social science" problems in 
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seventh and ninth grades; in comnmnity 
civics in the ^ghth; in economics in the 
tenth; in sociology in the eleventh; and 
in American history (** taught primarily 
from the standpoint of making civic lead- 
ers") in the twelfth. His enthusiasm for 
study of current issues has infected his 
pupila ThQT eagerly bring into the arena 
of class discussion contemporary issues. 
Proponents on each sidle eagerly solicit his 
opinions. 

But among parents and other laymen 
are many opponents of his views. These 
resent his influence over his pupils. They 
charge him with 'being a propagandist. 
They say he has no right to intrude into 
debated issues, that as a government serv- 
ant he may not **take sides" where polit- 
ical policies are now or may soon foe, 
involved. 

v. SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHERS 

We have every reason to believe that 
social science teachers will in the future 
exhibit at least three distinguishable types 
whidi may be designated (a) the servile, 
(6) the wilful, and (c) balanced. These 
types can also readily be distinguished 
among preachers, puiblicists, politicians 
and other leaders whose essential char- 
acteristics they share. 

(a) The servile social science teachers, 
under normal American conditions, will 
probably be. a minority, the size of which 
will depend upon the means of selection 
and training employed, their social stand- 
ing and compensations, and the social 
pressures upon them for conformity and 
partisanship. Perhaps some forms of ex- 
treme servility are inherent, whilst others 
are easily produced by unfavorable social 
environment acting on timid natures. 

Servile teachers in social science have 
little will, and less secure knowledge, of 
their own. They are eager to teach what- 



ever is appraved by the ** powers aibove." 
They are supportera of tradition for its 
own sake. They will always carefully 
avoid being thought to favor any type of 
*' underdog" or discredited cause. They 
delight to stand with the powerful, 
whether these be powerful in numbers or 
in other kind of influence. They care 
little for freedom in teaching as a prin- 
ciple, but will often be very unhappy when 
controlling powers change. They are ex- 
cessively willing to compromise, not from 
conviction, but from fear or love of ease. 

(6) Wilful teachers of social science 
belong at the other extreme. These tend 
to value their own opinions above those of 
any, or all, their fellow& They are pos- 
sessed of strong impulses, and often of 
strong sympathies for the weak or op- 
pressed and for minority causes. They 
tend instinctively to favor the underdog, 
sometimes perhaps less out of i^ympathy 
for the underdog than from envy, jeal- 
ousy, or perhaps innate hostility to the 
power and success displayed by '* upper- 
dogs." 

Wilful teachers, being naturally parti- 
sans and of strong impulses, easily pro- 
mote the antagonism of majority or con- 
servative groups and of course, above all, 
of those individuals or groups having 
vested interests in a stable social order. 
Zealots and fanatics readily spring from 
the class of these wilful ones, as also at 
times a Socrates, Luther, Savonarola, or 
Garrison. Often they are too sincere or 
incapable of deception to become genuine 
demagogues for whom they are sometimes 
mistaken. They believe in revolt, perhaps 
sometimes as an end rather than a means. 
They are disposed freely to question the 
honesty and good intentions of those op- 
posed to them. They are stiff-necked and 
loth to make the compromises essential to 
democratic ** fairness." 
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(c) Between these two extremes is the 
type here <Jenommated ** balanced." Bal- 
anced teachers have their own strong 
opinions, but they also have great respect 
for the opinions of others. They dislike 
to teach or act on impulse, but neither 
will they subject themselves easily to the 
opinions or wills of others. As teachers 
they feel a heavy responsibility in dissent- 
ing from the established verdicts of his- 
tory or the conclusions of groups of sub- 
stantial thinkers in any field. Neverthe- 
less they will, in these matters, be finally 
guided by the evidence rather than by 
partisan contentions or their own prepos- 
sessions. They know that majorities are 
sometimes wrong, 'but never so wrong as 
some minorities. They know that tradi- 
tion is sometimes wrong, but never so 
wrong as some innovations. They know 
that prosperous men are sometimes dis- 
honest, but never so dishonest as some of 
the unpro6iperou& They know that the in- 
telligent and influential are sometimes pre- 
datory or parasitic, but never so predatory 
or parasitic as some of the unintelligent 
and uninfiuential. 

VI. GUIDINa PBINCIPIiES 

Confronted by the conditions of modem 
social science teaching in secondary schools 
what will ibe society's problems in con- 
nection with the two extreme types re- 
spectively 1 

1. Teachers of the servile type will, of 
course, **play safe." They will, where 
practicable, dodge controverted issues alto- 
gether. They will dwell heavily on mat- 
ters that have long lain outside the border- 
lands of the contentious. Th^ will speak 
learnedly in truisms, being especially fond 
of general and abstract phrasings. 

Servile teachers in the social sciences will 
do little immediate harm. They will also 
do little permanent good, except insofar as 



the opinions and powers to which they are 
subject prove to ibe socially sound and 
right. Since the citizenship of the future 
must increasingly be dynamic rather than 
static in its attitudes and understandings, 
teachers of this type will prove of dimin- 
ishing usefulness. School systems whidi 
have heretofore cherished them may find 
it necessary to resort to drastic means to 
force them out; though most commonly 
they will be allowed peacefully to grow 
old and to retire on pensions. 

The wilful type, on the other hand, will 
be impatient of the established order, and 
will prefer to dwell upon debatable mat- 
ters. They will find it difiicult, if not im« 
possible, to keep out of their teaching the 
spirit of propaiganda. Their reforming 
zeal usually grows by what it feeds upon, 
unless checked by violence. Teachers of 
the wilful type in the social science sub- 
jects of secondiary school grade will fre- 
quently be regarded as dangerous because 
of the immaturity and impressionable 
character of their puipils. In times of ex- 
cessive social instability they may do 
serious harm. Their presence imposes 
serious burdens and emlbarrassments upon 
democratic school administration because 
all attempts to remove or even to curb 
them arouse violent outcries and resistance 
on the part of partisan radical groups per- 
mitted in democracies to be always vocifer- 
ous and threatening. Their tenure of 
posts of public responsibility will seldom 
be secure. Many of them will finally give 
themselves to the service of partisan 
groups where they may render themselves 
very useful to society as social ferments, 
critics, or discoverers. 

2. '* Guiding principles" for social sci- 
ence teachers will, perhaps be of little use 
for the two extreme types discussed above. 
Hence these principles will be considered 
from the standpoint of the ''balanced" or 
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intermediate tyipe. It is sabmitted tliat^ 
having regard to the needs, possibilities 
and conditions of social science teaching in 
public secondary schools and particularly 
where controversial issues are involved-, 
these will, as experience ripens and the 
best will of society defines itself through 
public opinion, find themselves increas- 
ingly abiding by these principles : 

(a) The social science teacher in his 
capacity as public servant has no rights 
of teaching that which seems good or true 
to him, quite irrespective of the collective 
opinions or valoiations of the society, or 
largely controlling majority thereof, which 
he serves. He has here heavy obligations 
as agent or employee of the puiblic either 
to meet its demands, or to withdraw from 
its service. If his conscience and judg- 
ment convince him that he is right, then 
his correct course is to detach himself from 
the service of the state, and to undertake 
propaganda in his private capacity. 

(&) Until the social sciences, including 
their necessary factors of social or ethical 
valuations, shall have evolved far beyond 
their present stage, a very considerable 
twilight zone can and should exist in every 
teacher's mind) between those conclusions 
and h)^otheses as to fact and valuation 
which are to him so assured that he can 
confidently and properly impart them in 
public school classes, and those other ten- 
tative findings, surmises and speculations 
which engross his thinking but which he 
is not ready to make a part of his teach- 
ing. A conscientious and scientific man 
may thus be tentatively holding, in a state 
of suspended judgment appropriate for 
further study, private opinions quite at 
variance to those approved formulations 
which he is teaching. (This situation ob- 
viously may impose a severe strain upon 
a teacher's honesty and faithfulness.) 

(c) In areas of social thought and 



action where unsettled issues, especially of 
social valuation, so divide men into camps 
that large nund)ers of able-minded and 
well-disposed thinkers are found on each 
side, the teacher dealing with these issues 
in lus classes will freely accept a very 
heavy burden of responsibility if he de- 
sires to introduce his own opinions. He 
will readily recognize his heavy obligations 
to show dispassionateness, a judical atti- 
tude, and full acquaintance with the con- 
tentions of each party. He will be loth 
to impute improper motives to either side, 
and will supipress his own partisan im- 
pulses and emotional preferencea 

3. The final principles which should 
guide the social science teacher in claim- 
ing and using freedom are deducible from 
certain central principles in democratic 
government They are suggested by the 
words ''compronuse," ''toleration" and 
''fair play." They are further suggested 
by the aphorisms that "under democratic 
conditions each man should have liberty 
to do all things except to destroy liberty 
(usually that of his fellows)" and that 
"the liberty of any man ends where the 
liberty of his neighbor begins." 

It is clear, of course, to every student of 
social science that a diemocratic social 
order is impossible if individuals and 
parties are not willing constantly to prac- 
tise compromise. Minority groups must 
incessantly yield to the will of the major- 
ity, submit to the laws, take defeat grace- 
fully, abide by the decision of the umpire. 
But in a stable social order majorities must 
also constantly practise toleration and 
other kinds of comipromise. Herein, one 
may well claim, have lain the especial 
glories, anciently of Roman, and in recent 
centuries of Anglo-Saxon, government of 
selves and others. 

But there are limits to the compromises 
called for by democracy at its best. Corn- 
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promises as respects behavior, but not ideals 
or convictions, are chiefly demanded. In 
modem political and other social groups, 
while conformity in overt act is constantly 
required, the more democratic leaders tend 
to approve and prize in their opponents 
tenacily of conviction or moral principle. 
Only among ibadly socialized peoples are 
minorities persecuted for their beliefs. 
FuUy socialized groups tolerate to the ut- 
most differences of opinion, whilst sternly 
suppressing those differences in behavior 
that would produce the kinds of social dis- 
cord coming under the words immorality, 
disorder, lawlessness, anarchy, treason or 
sacrilege. 

The social science teacher may often be 
of minority groups. In these connections 
he is entitled to hold such opinions as he 
sees fit But teaching is his field of social 
behavior. Here, in his public capacity, he 
must conform to the will of the majority 
and, so far as overt act or influence is con- 
cerned, uphold the social order under such 
democratic auspices as now represent the 
democratically expressed will of the 
majorily. 

Davu) Snedden 

Columbia Univibsitt 



THE EDUCATIONAL LOCK-^TEP AND 
TEACHER CONSERVATION^ 

It is characteristically American to fume 
and fuss over non-essential features of a 
problem while the essence of it escapes our 
notice or receives but scant if any atten- 
tion. This is as true for education as it is 
for politics, art, statesmanship, child wel- 
fare, social hygiene, government, in fact all 
phases of those contacts inevitably involved 
in the process of the control and manage- 
ment of the individual by the group. 

1 Paper lead before the annual meeting of the 
Oregon State Teachers Association, December 31, 
1920, Portland, Oregon. 



At no previous time in our educational 
history have our school officials been faced 
by so many vital and diverse problems as 
they are to-day. And it is only the rare 
and unusually gifted' educational adminis- 
trator whose vision can adequately pierce 
the fog of confusion and perceive clearly 
the chief tasks before him. 

Not so many years ago we heard a great 
deal regarding the vicious lock-step methods 
in education : the methods whereby children 
were forced to fit themselves to the set 
progress of a hard-and-fast curriculum 
without regard to individual difFerences in 
mental endowment. Yet to-day in certain 
cities teachers have been made to under- 
stand that retarded children must be pro- 
moted into the next grade even though they 
recognize that the child is utterly un- 
equipped to handle the work. Teachers 
have been warned* that they must not '* clut- 
ter-up the schools*' with these youngsters, 
with the result that many children of feeble 
intellects at 18 or 20 finally acquire a di- 
ploma which signifies nothing more than 
the mockery we have made of our vaunted 
regard for truth, for our childTcn and for 
the welfare of our teachers. We are hear- 
ing less of lock-step methods in education 
and the evils resulting, therefrom because of 
the din created by other more clamorous, 
though not necessarily more fundamental, 
questions. Yet if we were to search and 
weigh the three or four most important 
handicaps to educational efficiency to-day, 
we would find among them this antiquated 
makeshift for intelligent pedagogical prog- 
ress. In industry and in various fields of 
social endeavor people are coming to a slow 
but forceful and determined recognition 
that human beings may be bom free, but 
they are most emphatically neither equal in 
initial mental power or endowment, nor in 
ultimate possibilities of achievement. Why 
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our educational administrators should be 
the last to recognize this truth is an enigma 
fit only for the superior genius of a Solo- 
mon. 

It is a matter only of fifteen years since 
Alfred Binet first gave to the world his 
initial series of graduated tests by means 
of which he proposed to segregate the men- 
tally deficient from the mentally normal. 
Since then the Binet Scale for the Meas- 
,urement of Intelligence has been translated 
into every language of civilized communi- 
ties the world over, and in this country that 
school system is indeed a pitiful specimen 
of modem educational progress in wMch 
the application of this measuring-rod is not 
a frequent practise, or where the usefulness 
of this instrument is neither known nor 
recognized. The Binet tests have already 
demonstrated beyond cant or cavil the enor- 
mous spread of mental ability through the 
grades. Although the curriculum is more 
or less of an intellectual sieve, it is remark- 
able to observe how frequently mediocre or 
inferior mental ability has been advanced 
to a grade far beyond the capacities of that 
individual to master. And on the other 
hand, how often are we beginning to dis- 
cover gems of mental superiority lost mid 
the sfcuflBe of mediocrity far below the 
grade where that child should legitimately 
be exercising its capacities and developing 
its potentialities to the maximum. The 
teacher, upon whom is loaded a mixture of 
heterogeneous and diverse humanity, un- 
diflferentiated and unsegregated mentally, 
finds her educational task unnecessarily 
burdened, to put it mildly. So the aver- 
age fourth or fifth grade teacher need not 
feel perturbed to learn that in her group of 
30 or 40 children the range of intelligence 
may vary anywhere from six years to four- 
teen. The same is true respectively for the 
other sehool grades. The inevitable waste, 



the physical and mental wear and tear is 
undoubtedly apparent and requires no elab- 
oration. 

As a result of the need for a rapid selec- 
tion of army officers and a competent sol- 
diery for the United States Army there 
were devised three years ago a group of 
tests known as the Army Intelligence Tests. 
Because of the need for rapid mental diag- 
noses it became neeesary, when these meas- 
uring devices were fashioned, to so con- 
struct them as to make possible the 
measurement of hundreds of men at one 
time. The Army Mental Tests proved their 
value during the war. So much so that a 
large number of private indtistrial con- 
cerns have engaged psychologists to carry 
on a variety of personnel work similar to 
that carried on in the army during the war. 

As a result of this demonstnation of the 
possibilities and value of group testing we 
now possess a number of very valuable and 
efficient testis for the mass examination of 
school childTcn. These teefts are available 
at small financial cost, are very easily given, 
are more easily scored, and their accuracy 
for rapidly segregating the superior, the 
average and the inferior intellects, is suffi- 
ciently high to warrant their general appli- 
cation. Again, wherever these tesfts have 
been tried for the firat time teachers and 
supervisors have been astounded, first, by 
the great differences in the range of iu- 
.telligence in any given class, and second, 
by the inadequacy of past criteria for judg- 
ing intellectual ability, either by means of 
unstand&rdized tests or by means of teach- 
ers ' judgments. 

Some eleven years ago Stuart A. Courtis 
first engaged in active efforts to establish 
standards of achievement in arithmetic. 
Since then standardized tests have rapidly 
multiplied so th&t to-d<ay we number some 
20 different varieties of arithmetic tests. 
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some 20 langaage teflts, some 20 reading 
tests, some fifteen spelling tests^ some ten 
handwriting tests, some six geography tests, 
some five history tests, one test in drawing 
and one test in music. Approximately 100 
tests are now availaible for use in measur- 
ing progress in the subject-matter of the 
elementary schools. Besides these there are 
some 30 different standardized tests for 
measuring progress in the various subjects 
of the secondary school, such as algebra, 
drawing, the foreign languages, history, 
jgeometry, physics, and physical training. 
Wherever school adminiBtrators have had 
the clearness of vision to sense the value of 
applying objective measuring rods to the 
achievements of pupils in a given grade, a 
wide range of ability in the acquisition of 
a given subject-anatter was startingly re- 
vealed. So it is common to find, for ex- 
jample, fifth-grade ability in spelling dis- 
tributed over five or six adjoining grades. 
The same is true for differences in educa- 
tional attainment in practically all the 
school subjects. We have hardly begun to 
attempt an adjustment of the school ma- 
chinery to fit the needs made manifest by 
the wide individual differences in the 
knowledge-gains of a given class of children. 
The more recent studies of retardation 
and elimination reveal clearly the close 
causal relationship between degree of 
brightness or mental power and the peda- 
gogical level which a child may be expected 
to att&in« In general, it may be stated that 
a child with an I.Q. less than 80 will make 
precarious progress through the school 
jgrsde» and will graduate only with diffi- 
culty. A child with an I.Q. less than 100 
;will have a strenuous time attempting to 
pass the hurdles of high-school subject- 
miatter, and has but little chance of gradu- 
ating. A youth with less than 120 for his 
I.Q. should seriously consider giving up 



any idea of being able to scale the barriers 
toward a university education. In spite of 
this relationship between mental power and 
level of educational attainment one will 
find in any random elementary school 
grade I.Q.S ranging possibly from 78 to 
130. Yet, only the most meager peep into 
the future will make us realize the need 
for a better differentiation of our children 
than is now our habit. What efficiency do 
we have the audacity to expect from our 
teachers when we knowingly and persist- 
ently make difficult and complicated her 
educational problem 1 

We do not need to call in highly trained 
experts to make surveys of our handicaps 
and recommend measures for our relief. 
Only a cursory examination of the general 
operation of our educational machinery re- 
veals a crying need for modifying our 
methods of instruction, altering the con- 
tent of our courses of study, changing the 
allotment of time to various subjects, and 
revamping rather energetically our systems 
of grading and promotion. 

Until we are prepared to carry into 
school practise what our educational psy- 
chology and our educational experimenta- 
tion have contributed within the last ten 
years, lock-step methods in educaition, with 
their alttendant evils shall remain with us, 
increasing considerably the c6st of educa- 
tion to the community, and making the 
wear and tear of teaching an intolerable 
burden from which many pedagogues seek 
an early release, and from which others not 
yet in the teaching ranks, shrink with ab- 
horrence. 

Without a realization of the above-men- 
tioned needs, and without some attempt to 
bring to bear modifications which will elim- 
^inate much of the lock-step in our educa- 
tional procedure, appeals for increased 
revenue, for an increase in the supply of 
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avail«tbk teachen, appeals far more and 
better school buildings, demands for more 
adequate preparation of teachers are re- 
grettably impotent and will fall far short 
of realization. We must recogniee now, as 
never before, that the teacher is the schod, 
and thaft upon her effieienc j and happiness 
alone depends the success of our public edu- 
cational venture. 

Our American people must demand of 
the men in supervisory educational posi- 
tionsy tiiiat more than increasing salaries, 
making the profession a livable one is the 
prime essential in keeping our teaching 
forces on the job. That teacher who places 
financial remuneration as her all absorbing 
interedt in the program of education is not 
worthy the name and is a dead-weight upon 
the rest whose motives for social service 
transcend the lure of the empty dollar. 
What re^al red-blooded teacher would not 
now, even und^r the present unreasonably 
low level of remuneration, be willing to re- 
duce her salary 10, 15, yes, 20 per cent, if 
the conditions under which she labors could 
be made more tolerable, more mentally and 
spiritually satisfying — more inspirational 
rather than discouraging and deadening t 

A fair analysis of the national educa- 
tional situation leads one to the possible 
conclusion that our pedagogical ''doctors" 
have somewhat mistaken the present symp- 
toms of the educational crisis which eon- 
fronts us when they read low wages as the 
long and short of ike teacher shortage. 

Let us by all meana raise more money 
for public education, but let us not forget 
in our enthusiasm that we must continually 
be setting our house in order. The present 
,wear and tear upon our teachers is wan- 
tonly enormous. This condition is inev- 
itable under the following stresses and 
9trains : 



1. The heterogeneity of pupik in the 
average class is too great. 

2. Resulting disciplinary problem is un- 
necesarily aggravated. 

3. Under such circumstances a super- 
visor is likely to misjudge the effort in- 
vested by the teacher. 

4. Unfair competition devdops betwem 
^teachers who by chance may have secured a 
l^od class as opposed to those who by 
chance have secured a poor one. 

5. Teacher-ratings are now based largely 
upon course-of-study progress instead of 
jUpon the effort spent upon the peculiar 
group which eadh teacher handles, and the 
advancement which this group has made. 

6. Insufficient knowledge as to the rea- 
sons for not getting results with a class 
makes for needless and unwarranted loss 
of self-confidtence on the part of the teadier. 

7. The teacher gains no satisfaction from 
her work. She feels that so little has been 
gained after so much expenditure of effort. 
, 8. Parents end supervisors when dissat- 
isfied with a child's progress, reproach the 
teacher instead of recognizing, in many 
cases, the child's natural mental or peda- 
gogical backwardness. 

This list is not exhaustive, but represents 
a typioal selection of distressing conditions. 

Until measures are taken to reduce 
greatly the mental irritations and the in- 
spiration-sapping of present-day teaching, 
pleas for more public funds to perpetuate 
an outgrown and useless pedagogical ma- 
chinery should be passively opposed if not 
openly combated. Educational adminis- 
trators can not hope through public educa- 
tion to democratize and make more intelli- 
gent our American citizenry until tiiey 
themselves have democratized and made in- 
telligent the operation of our school ma- 
chinery. 
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A erisis confronts public education. The 
emergency now before the American people 
has noi been exaggerated. But the crisis is 
not so much one of dollars, as the dogged 
persistence of an antiquated and obsolete 
lock-6tep system which belligerently refuses 
to see the ligiht of recent scientific educa- 
tionnl progress, and makes no effort to re- 
duce the resulting mental and physical 
wear and tear upon our teachers. By the 
exercise of only a modicum of intelligence 
we would be saving the millions of dollars 
wasted yearly — on the one hand by reduc- 
ing grade rei>etition and on the other by 
devising differentiated courses of study to 
fit pupil needs, and motivated by the ulti- 
mate level of service to which each child 
will attain. And, finally a new machinery 
must be devised for more adequately judg- 
ing and remunerating the public service of 
teadhers. 

When that time comes we will have no 
need to be concerned over the conservation 
of our teacher supply, nor of a possible 
shortage of future pedagogues. 

S. C. EOHB 

PSYOHOLOSIST, OODKT Or 
DOMXSTIO BlLATIONS, 
POBlIiAKD, ObX. 



EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

THE EMPLOYMENT OP CHILDREN IN ENGLAND 

The British Board of Education has just 
issued to local education authorities a circular 
with reference to the position in re&rard to the 
employment of children. The circular states: 

The fact that the Employimeiit of Women, 
Young Persons, and Children Act, 1920, has come 
into operation before it has been possible to bring 
section 8 (1) of the Education Act, 1918, into 
operation renders necessary some explanation of 
the law relating to the employanent of children. 
The board have no power to give an authoritative 
interpretation of the law, birt it may be of some 
assistance to local edacation anthorities to state 
what, in the opinion of the board, wUl be the posi- 



tion daring the interval which elapses before sec- 
tion 8 (1) of the Edacation Acl;, 1918, can be 
made opemtive. 

(a) Where eehool attendance by-laws provide 
for lAie total or partial exemption of children from 
school attendance provided that they are ''shown 
to the satisfaction of the local edaca^on authority 
to be benefleially employed" and that they have 
satisfied the prescrvbed conditions of previous due 
attendance, children may continue to claim exemp- 
tion under these provisions. 

It is clear, fhowever, that employment in an in- 
dustrial undertaking can not be treated as benefic- 
ial employment in the case of any child not already 
employed, since sudi employment is forbidden by 
law. Owing to the wide definition of the term 
"industrial undertaking," the possible field of em- 
ployment for children will be very much restricted. 
Some of the employments which remain open to 
children are of an unsaMsfactory character, and it 
is hoped that local education authorities will 
scrutinise with care any claim to exemption which 
is based on the alleged beneficial character of the 
employment. 

(&) Where the by-laws provide for exemption of 
children over twelve and under fourteen who have 
received a certificate from one of his Majesty 's in- 
spectors thsit they have reached a prescribed stand- 
ard, children can claim this exemption whether they 
are employed or not. Cues of this kind have not 
been numerous in the past, and it is not anticipated 
there wUl be many cases in which exemption will 
be obtained except for the purposes of employ- 
ment. 

{e) CSiildren under fourteen who were lawfully 
employed full time in an industrial undertaking at 
the commencement of the Act (January 1, 1921) 
may continue in employment. 

(d) Gfa&ldren under fourteen who were lawfully 
employed half-time in an indostrial undertaking 
at the comm^icement of tiie Act may continue to 
be employed half-time. They can not, while under 
the age of fourteen, be employed full time unless 
they satisfy the conditions required to be fulfilled 
by the school attendance by-laws, and in the case 
of factory and workshop employment by the Fac- 
tory and Workshop Act, 1901. 
I (e) The prohibition of employment contained in 
the Employment of Women, Young Persons, and 
Ohildren Act, 1920, relates to children under four- 
teen. It does not extend to children who have 
passed their fourteenth birthday but are deemed 
to be under the age of fourteen for the purposes 
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of section 9 of Ihe Education Aet, 1918, until the 
end of the school term in which their ibirtfliday 
occurs. 

(/) The foregoing paragraphs (a) to (e) are 
applicable to the employment of children in ships 
(other than vessels upon whidh oulj members of 
the same family are employed) in the same way as 
they are applicable to employment in industrial 
undertakings. 

I 
THE PARTICIPATION OF TEACHERS IN 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 

There will be a conference of the committee 
on the participation of teachers in school 
management under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Council of Education at Atlantic City 
on February 26 under the leadersliip of Pro- 
fessor Harlan Updegraff, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. E. J. Ortman, of Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tennessee, will speak 
for twenty minutes giviiiir the results of a 
comparative study of administrative organs 
by means of which teachers participate in 
management of schools. The remainder of 
the time will be given to an informal dis- 
cussion of such phases of the question as 
those present may desire to take up. Those 
who have had experience in such bodies and 
are desirous of hearing about the experiences 
of others are especially requested to partici- 
pate. As suggestive questions the following 
are offered: (1) Has the time come when we 
can distinguish between organs of different 
types to perform Y^rying functions? (2) 
What should be the relation of councils to the 
superintendent and to the board of education ? 
(3) How to avoid the danger of members of 
teachers' ootmcils giving little study to the 
problems under consideration. (4) How to 
keep councils from initiating measures too 
frequently and pushing them through too 
rapidly. (6) May a local teachers' association 
serve as a basic organ for teacher x>a^rticipa- 
tion in management? (6) Can full participa- 
tion of teachers in management be secured 
through the regular administrative organiza- 
tion? If so, what are the necessary con- 
ditions? 

Other questions may be submitted in ad- 
vance by mail to the chairman of the meet- 



ing. The members of the committee are as 
follows: Cornelia Adair, Richmond, Va.; 
E. C. Broome, East Orange, N. J.; W. M. 
Davidson, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Susan Dorsey, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Anna Laura Force, Denver, 
Colo.; Stella Herron, New Orleans, La.; 
P. W. Horn, Houston, Texas; H. B. Wilson, 
Bei^eley, Calif.; Harlan Updegraff, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Chairman. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OP THE KANSAS 
STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 

The legislative committee of the Ejinsas 
State Teachers' Association has voted for an 
amendment to the state constitution that will 
make the office of the state superintendent ap- 
pointive rather than elective; the second will 
provide for a commission to rewrite the educa- 
tional laws of Kansas as the first step in an 
effort to raise the state from twenty-seventh 
rank in education. 

From the questionnaire sent by the commit- 
tee to 1,200 school people, a set of bills has 
been drawn up as follows : 

1. A bill equalizing school tax burdens. 

2. A bill revising existing laws relating to cer- 
tification of teachers and providing for a more 
standardized basis of certification. 

3. A bill giving the public schools direct repre- 
sentation on the text book commission. 

4. A bill providing for increased salaries for all 
county superintendents. 

5. A bill requiring of all private and parochial 
schools the same certification and supervision as 
now required of public schools. 

6. A bill strengthening the present compulsory 
attendance law. 

7. A bill providing for increasing the salary of 
the state superintendent of public instruction and 
also increasing the salaries of all appointees in the 
state department of education. 

8. A bill providing for a compulsory teachers' 
pension law. 

9. A bill providing for schools in cities of the 
third class self-government such as is now ac- 
corded to schools in cities of the first and second 
class. 

10. A bill providing for the revision of the 
school code by an educational committee. 

The members of the l^slatire committee 
of the Kansas State Teachers' Association are: 
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D. M. Boweny chainnan, Pittsburgh; W. H. 
Carothersy Emporia; W. S. Heusner, Salina; 
D. C. M^yer, McPherson; Pearl WyriU, Nor- 
ton; Harry McOuire, Kiowa; Lucile Ewing, 
Olathe. 

THB NBW YORK RURAL SCHOOLS^ 

In the supervisory districts of the state outr 
side of the cities and the villages having a 
population of 4,500 or over, there are 10,422 
school buildings. This includes the rural 
sections of the state and the villages which 
are the natural community centers for these 
regions. Of these 10,422 school buildings, 
8,600 are one-room rural schools. Of these 
8,600 schools, 3.611 had an average daily 
attendance of 10 pupils or less during the 
school year ending July 31, 1920. 

Arerage Dally 
Attendance No. Schools 

1 pupil 15 

2 pupils 52 

3 pupils 167 

4 pupils 259 

5 pupils 392 

6 pupib 430 

7 pupils 556 

8 pupils 535 

9 pupils 612 

10 pupils 593 

Total 3,611 

It is apparent that i^ many i>arts of the 
state the school group is so small that the 
school activities can not be properly carried 
on. A school with one, two, three, four, or 
five pupils is not a school and can not function 
as a school. A school with less than a reason- 
able school group should not be permitted to 
continue except under unusual or exceptional 
circumstances. 

The heavy instructional cost of maintain- 
ing these small rural schools is not appre- 
ciated. If this fact alone were fully appre- 
ciated a community would be unwilling to 
make such a heavy per pupil investment and 
the state would refuse to make apportionments 
to schools of this typa 

1 From the report of the aagjatant eolimiissioner 
of elementary education. 



The minimum salary in the rural com- 
munities is $800 on the basis of a 40-week 
school year. Oftentimes the compensation ex- 
ceeds this minimum amount. What was the 
instructional cost per pupil in the fifteen 
schools with an average daily attendance of 
one? If the salary in each case was only 
$800, the per pupil cost was $800 a year. For 
the 15 pupils in average daily attendance in 
these 15 schools the instructional cost was 
$12,000 for the yeai. In the fifty-two schools 
with an average daOy attendance of two, the 
instructional cost per pupil was $400. In the 
167 schools with an average daily attendance 
of three, the instructional cost at the mini- 
mum salary was $266 a pupiL In the 259 
schools with an average daily attendance of 
four, the inatructional cost was $200 a pupil. 
In the 392 schools with an average daOy at- 
tendance of five, the instructional cost per 
pupil was $160. This might be continued on 
through the table. Not until one reaches the 
593 schools with an average daily attendance 
of ten, where the instructional cost per pupil 
was $80, do we reach a per pupil instructional 
cost that is comparable with the per pupil in- 
structional cost in the cities of the state. In 
other words, of the 3,611 one-room rural 
schools, all except possibly those with an 
average daily atendance of ten have an in- 
structional cost per pupil so high that such 
conditions would be almost prohibitive in the 
larger villages and cities of the state. 

CLEVELAND'S BUILDING PROQRAU 

Erection of sixteen or more new schools, to 
be built out of the proceeds of the $15,000,000 
bond issue approved by the voters last ITovem- 
ber, is to be started as soon as possibla 

Plans for the Rickoff addition, to relieve 
LaFayette, Mt. Pleasant and Corlett schools 
are complete and the foundation for this 
building shoiild be mider way soon. 

School Architect McComack has a large 
force of men at work on plans for other build- 
ings recommended by Superintendent Jones 
and hopes to have actual construction of all 
these buildings begun by next fall. These 
new schools, it is understood, are not to be 
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erected in any special order of priority and it 
is even posaible that some whidi are named in 
the list may be eliminated to grive way to 
others that may be deemed more necessary. 
Besides the Rickoff addition, the schools 
recommend for immediate erection are: 

Euclid Park, to replace the old Euclid Park 
building; Parkview, at Parkview Avenue and Eaet 
102d Street, to relieve Woodland, Bdce and Boule- 
vard; Diana-Darley, on the Diana-Darl^ site, to 
relieve Memoiial and Eaet GOark; Bawlings addi- 
tion, to relieve Lincoln, Woodland, Wooldridge and 
Kinsman; Spring Boad, on the Spring Boad nte, 
to relieve Pearl and Dawning; Woodland Hills 
Junior Higli, Woodhmd Hills Park, to relieve 
Boulevard, Mt. Pleasant, Bice and Woodland Hdlls; 
Hopkine Avenue Junior High, Glenville district, 
to relieve Hazeldell, Parkwood, Bosedale, Chester- 
field, Glenville, East Technical and Longwood 
Commercial; Southwest Junior High, West 46th 
Street near Clark Avenue, to relieve Clark, Sackeitt, 
Gilbert, Milford, lineoln. West Techn&cal, West 
Commercial; annex to AddJson Junior High; an- 
nex to Willtfon Junior High; Collinwood High 
School, to accommodate both junior and senior 
high pupils and ito offer academic, commercial and 
technical courses; Corlett High School, Corlett 
and East 119th Streets, six-year high school, to 
relieve Corlett, Miles, Miles Park, Mt. Pleasant, 
Woodland Hills, Central, South and East Tech- 
nical; addiltion to Glenville High School; initial 
structures in the John Hay group, great cosmopoli- 
tan high scbool to Ibe erected near University Cir- 
cle; School for Cripples, near Bice School, and 
Boys' School, location to be determined. 

Since last summer building costs, the archi- 
tect's department says, have fallen about 
twenty per cent As a result, the $16,000,000 
bond issue, it is expected, will provide one or 
two buildings in addition to the original num- 
ber planned for. To accommodate the many 
extra draftsmen required to rush through the 
plans for the new structures emergency ad- 
ditions are being built to the architect's offices 
at school headquarters. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN OHIO 

Approprutions amounting to more than 
$9,000,000, for new buildings and maintenance, 
are asked of the Ohio Legislature by the five 



state-supported institutions. Of this amount, 
$6,889,860 is sought for new buildings and 
$3,616^191 for maintenance. The specific 
requests are as follows: 

FOB BUILDINOS 

Ohio State University $4,469,3«a 

Ohio University 267,000 

Miami University 424,000 

Kent State Normal College 380,000 

Bowling Green State Normal College.. . . 309,500 

Total $6,839,860 

FOB OPIBATION AND MAINTBKANCB 

Ohio state University $2,251,325 

Ohio University 394,922 

Miami University 409,850 

Kent State Normal College 240,324 

Bowling Green State Normal College 219,770 

Total $3,616,191 

Provided the legislature grants the building 
appropriation asked by the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, thirteen new buildingrs will be erected 
on the campus in anticipation of an enrolment 
of 10,000 in 1922-23. In this connection Carl 
E. Steeb, secretary of the board of trustees, 
has stated that unless relief is afforded by fav- 
orable legislative action, the university will be 
forced to limit its enrolment in 1922. New 
buildings for the college of education, the col- 
lege of commerce and journalism, and the col- 
lege of agriculture, a general hospital build- 
ing, a chemisty building, administrative 
building, and minor farm buildings and lab- 
oratories are on the program. 

As far as maintenance charges are con- 
cerned, the state's investment in college edu- 
cation last year was $2,322,206. Five years 
ago it was $1,866,218. Growth of the schools, 
together with the loss in the purchasing power 
of the dollar, are the reasons for the need of 
the larger sum this year. 
• Combining their forces because of the com- 
mon need, the five institutions are waging a 
united campaign to show the legislature why 
the additional appropriations should be made 
for the scshools. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Dr. a. Ross Hill, president of the Uniyer- 
sity of Missouri, has presented his resignation 
and asked <that it ibe accepted immediately. 
Dr. Hill resits to take charge of the foreign 
operations of the American Red Gross. 

Dr. Wallace Waltsr Atwood, formerly pro- 
fessor of physiography at Harvard University, 
WHS installed as president of Olark Univer- 
sity on February 1. President Atwood was in- 
stalled by Chief Justice Arthur F. Rugg, of 
the Massachusetts Supreme Oourt. Ad- 
dresses followed by William J. Higginson on 
behalf of the students; Clarence F. Shedd, for 
the alumnd, and Dr. WilHam H. Bumham, for 
the faculty. Addresses were made by Fresi- 
dent Harry Fratt Judson^ of the University 
of Chicago; Dr. Frank Morley, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, and Governor Chanming 
H. Cox, of Massadhusc^tts. Fresident Atwood's 
inaugural address will be printed in this jour- 
naL 

Dr. Davis J. Evans has been installed as 
president of William Jewell College, with 
Fresident A. Roes Hill, of the University of 
Missoxiri, as the chief speaker at the inaugu- 
ration. 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters' Club and 
the Boston Frincipals' Association will give a 
dinner at the Boston City Club on Saturday, 
Fdbruary 12, to Fayson Smith, the commis- 
sioner of education of the state, in apprecia- 
tion of his deQusion to remain at the head of 
the state's educational affairs notwithstanding 
more remunerative offers. The speakers in- 
clude Thomas E. Finegan, commissioner of 
education of Fennsylvaoia ; Frederick F. Fish, 
chairman of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education; Walter W. Atwood, president of 
Clark University; Frank V. Thompson, super- 
intendent of the Bos^n schools; Augustus H. 
KeUey, preaideiit of the Boston Frincipals' 
Association, and Jeremiah E. Burke, assistant 
superiotendent of schools of Boston. 

The American Jownal of Psychology, es- 
tablished by Dr. G. Stanley Hall in 1887, and 
since edited by him, has been acquired by 
members of the department of psychology of 



Cornell University, and will hereafter be 
edited by Frofessor E. B. Tiftchener. 

WiLUAM Thompson Sbdgwiok, professor of 
biology in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology since 1888, died on January 26, aged 
sixty-five years. 

Maret Watson Whitney, professor of as- 
tronomy emeritus and from 1889 to 1910 
director of the observaitory of Vassar College, 
died on January 20, aged seventy^hree years. 

Frofessor Lawrence Joseph Henderson, 
professor of biological chemistry. Harvard 
University, has been appointed exchange pro- 
fessor to the University of Faris for the sec- 
ond half of the academic year 1920-21, in place 
of Frofessor Albert Bushnell Hart, who is un- 
able to serv& 

Frofessor Arthur 0. Lovejot, of Johns 
Hopkins Universitty, is giving inc^ruction 
during the present winter quarter at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in the absence of Frofessor 
James H. Tufts, head of the department of 
philosophy, who is giving courses at Columbia. 

Dr. Edwin Herbert Hall, Rumford pro- 
fessor of physics in Harvard University, will, 
on SepN>ember 1, become professor emeritus. 

Dr. E. K Marshall, professor of pharma- 
cology in Washington Univernty, has been 
elected professor of physiology in the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, beginning in July. 
Dr. Marshall received his bacheibr's degree 
from Charleston College, 1908, and the doc- 
torate in philosophy and medicine from the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

The Honor Society of Agriculture, Gamma 
Sigma Delta, with chapiters in the University 
of Minnesota, University of Nebraska, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Iowa State College, 
Oregon Agricultural College, Kansas State 
College, State College of Utah and Alabama 
Foly techmc Insltiitute conferred honorary mem- 
bership for distinguished services to agricul- 
ture on Dr. Eugene Davenport, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Dr. T. B. Oabom, of Yale 
University; Dr. H. F. Armsby, of State Col- 
lege, Fennsylvania, and Dr. L. H. Bailey, of 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Louise G. Turner, formerly state super- 
visor of home economics in Tennessee, is now 
associate piofessor of vocational teacher train- 
ing at the Pennsylvania State College. 

Eugene A. Clark has been apjwinted prin- 
cipal pro tempore of the Miner Normal School, 
Washington, Mr. Clark has been in charge of 
the institution since June 30, when Miss Lucy 
Moten, the former principal, was retired under 
the teachers' retirement law. 

George Howard, Jr., formerly superintend- 
ent of Edgecombe County schools. North Caro- 
lina, who has been representing a firm of 
publishers during the past year, went, on Feb- 
ruary 1, to the North Carolina College for 
Women. During the spring term Mr. How- 
ard will give courses formerly taught by Miss 
Etta Spier, who wiU go on leave of absence to 
study at Columbia University. Mr. Howard 
will also aot as principal of the Normal Train- 
ing School and during the summer session 
win give courses in education. 

Dr. Clarence Stratton, of the department 
of English, Central High School, St. Louis, 
has been appointed director of English in the 
Cleveland schools. The office has been vacant 
since last summer when Charles Swain 
Thomas resigned the directorship to accept a 
position with the Atlantic Monthly. Dr. 
Stratton is a graduate of the University of 
Penn^lvania. 

Dr. Harrt Clark, who has served for many 
years as professor of education and high 
school visitor. University of Tennessee, has 
resigned and becomes Tennessee Baptist edu- 
cational secretary. 

Mrs. B. B. Munford, identified witii educa- 
tional work in Virginia and the south, has 
been elected a myember of the city school 
board of Richmond. Mrs. Munford is the first 
woman to serve on the board. 

Ernest G. Sohroeder, director of physical 
education for men at the University of Iowa, 
has been appointed chairman of the Iowa 
branch of the American Physical Ediucation 
Association. The other two members of the 
committee are Mrs. Margaret McKee, director 
of physical education for women in Des 



Moines, and William Eeuter, physical educa- 
tion director in Davenport. 

The Rockefeller Foundation announces the 
election of Miss Norma Foster Stoughton, to 
become assistant secretary of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and Miss Margery K. Eggleston, 
to become assistant secretary of the China 
Mimical Board, a department of the founda- 
tion. Miss Stoughton entered die staff of the 
Rockefeller Foundation in 1916 and has made 
a special stud^y of hospital administration and 
service. Miss Eggleston has been since 1914 
with the General Education Board, the China 
Medical Board and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. In addition to her position with the 
jChina Medical Board she has just been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the trustees of 
the Peking Union Medical College, an institu- 
tion erected and maintained in Peking by 
funds of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The Inter-Mountain Educator states that 
the University of Idaho budget approved by 
the state board of education at a recent meet- 
ing in Boise amounts to $1,260,000, approxi- 
mately 100 per cent, more than was granted 
by the last legislature. A request for $750,000 
for buildings was eliminated by the board, ac- 
cording to press reports. The budget is as 
follows: For maintenance, $1,000,000; for 
capital additions, $239,100. The maintenance 
includes salaries, equipment, supplies and 
other items. For the schools and colleges of 
the university $676,000 is asked. For agri- 
cultural and experiment sub-station, $74,000. 
For the extension division, $250,000. The 
budget for the Idaho Technical Institute will 
contain requests for $265,519.35 for mainten- 
ance and $285,000 for capital additions, or a 
total to be asked from taxation of $550,519.35. 

The Montana State Board of Education in 
session at Helena early in December voted to 
dispose of $1,750,000 of the $5,000,000 bond 
issue passed by the voters at the last election. 
The next step will be the turning of these 
bonds over to the board of examiners to be 
advertised and sold. The following is the 
allocation of the funds to be made when the 
bonds are sold: State University, Missoula, 
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$600,000; Agricultural College, Bozeman, 
$600,000; School of Mines, Butte, $250,000; 
Normal School, Dillon, $26,000; Orphans' 
Home, Twin Bridges, $75,000; Deaf and 
Blind School, Boulder, $75,000; Girls' Voca- 
tional School, Helena, $76,000; Industrial 
School, Miles City, $60,000. 

The regents of the University of Minnesota 
have suhmitted to the legislature now in 
session a request for an emergency appropria- 
tion, totaling $1,610,000 to be distributed as 
follows: (1) $265,000 to be made immediately 
available to provide additional instructors. 
(2) $845,000 to be made available for increase 
in the salaries of the present staff during 
years 1920-21. (3) $500,000 to be made im- 
mediately available for supplies, thus releas- 
ing the present supply funds for expenditure 
during the first half of the fiscid year. 

The estimated cost for the elementary and 
secondary public schools of the state Minne- 
sota for the current year is $50,000,000, ac- 
cording to J. M. McConnell, commissioner of 
education. This amount is an increase of ap- 
proximately 26 per cent, over that expended 
the previous year. Total expenditures for 
this department during the fiscal year ending 
July 31, last, were $39,844,230, which included 
the payment for fuel, buildings purchase of 
lands repairs salaries and all running ex- 
penses. Of this total $6,000,000 was paid out 
of the state fund, while the balance was paid 
by the various school districts of the state. 
This money was raised by local taxation. The 
enrollment for the fiscal year was 603,696 
pupils and the actual number of teachers em- 
ployed during this same period totaled 19,640. 
The actual running expenses in conducting 
these schools, not including cost of building, 
interest on bonds, repayment of loans and 
similar items were $30,131,632. A material 
increase in expenditures over the year ending 
1919 was reported by the department. 

Steps in actually corelating the work of the 
Boy Scout movement and the work of the pub- 
lic schools have recently been taken by the 
Detroit Board of Education. For the first 
time in the history of either movement in the 



United States, an executive recommended by 
the scout officials has been employed by a board 
of education to supervise the Scout work be- 
ing done by boys in the schools and to organ- 
ize new troops on the basis of the regrular school 
activities. Detroit is the first city in the 
United States to put on to this definite work- 
ing basis the principles formulated and agreed 
upon at recent convention of the National 
Education Association, when the supplemen- 
tary nature of scout work and school work was 
recognized. Mr. W. R Hunt has been ap- 
pointed SQOUt supervisor for public schools. 
He is attached to the Health Department of 
Public Schools, and is under the direction of 
Mr. A. D. Jamieson, scout executive for De- 
troit. 

A pamphlet descriptive of Harvard Univer- 
sity has recently been published in Spanish for 
distribution in the countries of South Amer- 
jica. The new pamphlet makes 8i)ecial mention 
of the courses in engineering, law, business ad- 
(ministration, economics, government and 
{drama, in which South American students ap- 
pear to be interested. Distribution will prob- 
ably be facilitated by chambers of commerce 
jin the larger cities, the American consuls, and 
other organizations interested in South Amer- 
ican countries. The pamphlet has been pre- 
jpared under the direction of Professor Ford, 
.of the Romance languages department; D. T. 
Pottinger, of the Harvard University Press, 
and Professor H. J. Hughes, dean of the engi- 
neering school. Julius "Klein, assistant pro- 
fessor of Latin-American history and econom- 
ics, is assisting in the distribution. The text 
jwas translated into Spanish by Guillermo 
Bivera, instructor in Spanish. 

I The Moorhead Minnesota State Normal 
School is cooperating with junior and senior 
Jiigh schools in giving the army mental tests. 
The school is distributing at cost to them the 
examination booklets used in the examination, 
a manual of directions adapted and prepared 
by the school, with scoring keys and stencils. 
^This service is being extended to all schools 
asking for it 
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The Board of Education of New York 
City, meeting as the committee of the whole» 
have decided to ask the Cily Qovemment for 
$100,000,000 to complete the school building 
program as soon as possiUe. The board will 
call on Mayor Hylan this week and make the 
argument that $100,000,000 will be needed to 
bring the school plant up-to-date in all re- 
spects. Dr. Ferguson expressed the hope that 
the newspaper press would aid the Board of 
Education by starting a campaign to educate 
the public to the necessity of the city's appro- 
priating $100,000,000 this year for building 
and renovating schools. 

Joseph SoHNEmER, of Boxbury, has won 
the Boston Newsboys' Scholarship at Harvard 
College, which is awarded to the newsboy who 
passes the Harvard admission examinations 
with the highest grades. At the outbreak of 
the war Schneider was designated official 
newsboy at Camp Devens, and the late Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Shannon appointed him official 
newsboy of the Harvard B^ment when it 
was intraining at Barre. The Boston News- 
boys' Scholarship was founded in 1906 by the 
Boston Newsboys^ Protective Union. During 
recent years it has not been awarded, but this 
year it has been revived. 

The Wyoming State Teachers' Association 
at its annual meeting held in Cheyeoome on De- 
cember 10, passed the following resolutions: 

WaxBXA^s, Funds from the Federal Land Leas- 
ing Law will be available for distribution by 
action of the 1921 session of the Wyoming State 
Legislature, and 

Whkbbas, Owing to the general high taxes now 
being paid by school districts over the state^ it is 
necessary to introduce every available measure that 
will alleviate such situation, and 

WHZRKA.B, As evidence by the recent passage of 
Amendment No. 2 to the State Constitution, the 
people of Wyoming have expressed their convic- 
tion that the proper support of education is the 
most important function of the state government, 
and that there is a state-wide demand for raising 
the educational system of Wyoming above its 
present rating of twenty-third among the states, 
therefore 

Be it resolved: That the executive board of the 



Wyoming State Teachers' Association hereby 
urges that it is of supreme importance that action 
shall be taken by said legislature placing at least 
one half of said funds at the disposal of the pub- 
lic schools of Wyoming. 



DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 

THB IDAHO BUREAU OF BDUCATIONAL TBSTS 
AND MBA8UREMBNTS 

Thb Idaho State Department of Education 
has established at Lewistown State Normal 
School, a bureau of educational tests and 
measurements which is planned to serve as a 
central agenoy and clearing house in the field 
of tests and measurements throughout the 
state. So far as is now known* Idaho is the 
first western staite to adopt a thorough-^oing 
Siystem in the administration of educational 
and mental tests. C. L. Harlan, A.M.» di- 
rector of the bureau, is especially qualified for 
this important work not only because of 
special study, research and teaching in the 
TTniversities of Indiana, Illinois, Penn^lvania 
and Minnesota, but also because of service 
with the educational division of the army in 
giving tests to soldiers. The work of the 
bureau has been growing so rapidly that a new 
member has been added in the person of Mr. 
I. N. Madsen who has had special training in 
educational tests and measurements in the 
University of Iowa. 

From the beginning educational leaders of 
Idaho have shown interest and cooperation in 
the work and the larger cities and towns are 
inaugurating tests and measurements just as 
rapidly as the bureau can give them needed 
assistance. Some twenty-three cities and 
towns of the state have already been visited 
by the director or his assistant who have 
aided the local school authorities in making 
use of standard tests. Over thirty-five thou- 
sand tests have been given in reading, arith- 
metic, language and grammar, and in general 
intelligence. The results of these tests have 
been taibulated and put into such form as to 
make them available to every superintendent 
and teacher in the twenty-three school 3y9- 
tems. In every place visited the superintend- 
ent and teacher were given complete instruo- 
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tions for conducting the tests and the chil- 
dren were actually tested by way of demon- 
stration. The results from these first tests 
will be valuable for comparison. 

In addition to the larger cities and towns, 
eight counties of the state are now using tests 
and measurements under the direction of the 
bureau and with the cooperation of county 
superintendents and the rural department of 
the Lewistown Normal School. A bulletin 
showing the detailed results of the work done 
thus far will be published this spring. 

H. E. Fowler 

HUMORS AND TAXS8 IN WISCONSIN 

To thb EnrroR of School and Societt: 
Beaders of School and Socdett haye every 
reason to expect from responsible educa- 
tional officials that they weigh their words 
carefully and have at least a reasonable regard 
for facts, particularly when they reflect upon 
an important institution. It is almost in- 
credible, therefore, to read in this journal for 
December 11, 1920, in the article by Mr. Car- 
ter Alexander, assistant state superintendent 
of public instruction, that 

In Wisconsin last May, the inereaaet for the uni- 
versity were obtained with little difficulty. But 
when the university anthorities objected to raising 
the mon^ by an income tax which would tax cer- 
tain professors for part of their increases in sal- 
ary, the state anthorities were so indignant that 
the whole matter was in jeopardy. 

There isn't the slightest evidence discover- 
able for the trulih of this statement. Fortia 
imaginatio generat casum, the schoolmen were 
wont to say, and it is only charitable to sup- 
pose that this is a case in point Either Mr. 
Alexander's or someone else's imagination has 
begotten a vain thing. When asked both by 
universily authorities and state administrative 
authorities for the basis for this statement he 
could only say that it was rumored about the 
capitoL Unfortunately he did not add the last 
minstrel's qualification: 

I can not tell how the truth may be; 
I say the tale as 'twas said to me. 

V. A. 0. Henmon 
Ths TJnivxrsitt of Wisconsin 



QUOTATIONS 

education in lOWAi 

The best conception of an educated i>erson 
to-day, is one whose mind is trained to enjoy 
and aiypreciate the best things of life, whose 
hands are trained to do some useful labor 
well, whose body is G^ymmetrically developed, 
whose heart is attuned to the noblest impulses 
and whose patriotism is grounded on the fun- 
damentals of our form of government The 
Iowa educational program should strive to 
bring this standard to every citizen of the 
state. 

The first and most vital factor in an educa- 
tional system is a trained teacher. Janitors, 
buildings, grounds, and equipment are neces- 
sary, but without Uie teacher there can be no 
school and no education. There is, and will 
be, a shortage of trained teachers for the rural 
schools, unless you, as legislators, make pro- 
vision. 

You ought to provide for at least three 
normal schools in the state, and limit them to 
the training of teachers for the rural schools. 
One such school would help, if it shall be 
your judgment that three at one time is too 
large an undertaking. This legislature, in 
my judgment, ought not to adjourn without 
launching this program for the state. 

Makeshifts for this prime necessity for 
trained teachers for the rural schools would 
be to develop junior colleges in centers and 
encourage them to offer special teacher-train- 
ing courses for rural teachers, and further, to 
encourage the teacher-training departments in 
colleges that already have departm^its of edu- 
cation. Additional helps to remedy the 
teacher shortage will be: 

Adequate comi)ensation for the teacher and 
county superintendent 

Make teaching a profession. 

Encourage and authorize the district, 
wherever possible, to provide housing for the 
teacher. 

Hire the teacher for a 12 months' period 
and pay him accordingly. 

iFrom the biennial message of Governor Wil- 
liam L. Harding. 
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Permit and enoourage the hiring of the 
teacher for a period longer than one year. 

And, further, it should be the law of the 
state, that whoever teaches in school or col- 
lege, of whatever kind or character, be certifi- 
cated, and that before any person can teach 
within the confines of the state, that he be an 
American citizen. 

There is room for economy in school con- 
struction in the state. Last year there was 
built one consolidated high school for each 
day of the school year. For this there were 
millions of dollars spent. A state architect, 
trained in modem school construction, could 
save thousands of dollars and produce more 
efficient buildings. 

The department of education has been a 
I)owerful factor in the wonderful advancement 
that has been made by the state educationally. 
The incumbent of the office and his prede- 
cessor are nationally recognized as leaders. 
The department of education has been handi- 
capped in the past by small appropriations. 
I plead with you to provide help and means 
so that the department can lead for all the 
nation. It means much to a state to be able 
to boast the least illiteracy in the country and 
to be known as leader in education. 

Permit me to suggest that economy and effi- 
ciency will be brought into play, by making it 
possible for the superintendent of public in- 
struction to coordinate the local school board 
activities of the state by conference in district 
, meetings. Oonunercial bodies recognize the 
advantage of conference — ^why not then con- 
vene school boards so that they may get a 
larger view and have touch with the outside 
world? 

I submit to you that in your dealing with 
public education, in your cai)acity as legisla- 
tors, you touch more vitally the future of the 
state and the happiness and contentment of 
the people than in any other single way. The 
competition for leadership among the states is 
keen. However, we have the men and women 
and the means to maintain our honorable 
place and you are to say whether or not this 
place is to be maintained. 

The National Education Association has 



chosen Iowa as its place of meeting for July 
this year. This is a big undertaking for the 
teachers of the state. I suggest that you make 
;an appropriation of $25,000 to assist in this 
work. 

EDUCATION IN NORTH CAROLINA^ 

We must make the common schools for the 
training and education of our children as 
good as any in the world. We ought to glory 
in the difficulties overcome and progress made 
in this saored and patriotic work in the last 
twenty years, but we want to go on, and ever 
on, until the precious boys and girls of our 
state have an equal chance with any in the 
wide world for a modem and up-to-date edu- 
cation. . . . The story of our progress in edu- 
cation is a glorious one. Our present weak- 
ness grows out of our success. We have at- 
tained such glorious results that our equip- 
ment and organization is inadequate. There 
is honor to the state in the fact that our high 
schools will annually graduate some 4*000 boys 
and girls and send to our university and col- 
leges many hundreds more than can be com- 
fortably cared for and educated there. The 
number must be increased, and will be in- 
creased. The common schools and standard 
high schools are just beginning to fulfill the 
vision of Charles B. Aycock that all the people 
of North Carolina should be educated. It is 
no disgrace that our common schools have 
been so successful as to overcrowd our insti- 
tutions of higher learning. But it will be a 
badge of shame and degradation if the higher 
institutions of learning are not promptly made 
adequate for the demands which the success 
of our effort to educate all the people have 
so rapidly made upon these institutions. . . . 

The splendid work of the standard high 
schools exceeds all expectations, and this, 
coupled with the unparalleled prosperity en- 
joyed for a period until recently by our people, 
placed unexpected responsil^ili'ties upon these 
institutions for higher learning. The grand 
army of young men and young women march- 
ing to our university and institutions for 
higher learning from the standard high 

iFrom the inaugural address of Governor Oam- 
erou Morrison. 
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schools of our state, and other preparatory 
schools, askingr the state to furnish them 
training and higher learning, will be tremen- 
dously increased year after year. . . . 

The reactionary will whimper to the timid 
that this is a bad time to expend money be- 
cause of the depressed condition of our whole 
business life. Business is depressed, and we 
have recently suffered severe loss and shrink- 
age in values, but North Carolina is still rich 
enough to take humane care of ita defective 
and unfortunate, to guard itself as far as an 
enlightened knowledge of preventive medicine 
will enable it to against sickness and suffer- 
ing, to provide adequate schools for the train- 
ing and education of its children, to build a 
system of roads suggested by sound business, 
and to do all other things reasonably neces- 
sary in the discharge of the high duties of a 
great state. 



THRIFT EDUCATION 

REPORT OP THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE 
SECTION OP STATE SUPERINTENDENCE OP THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, IN THEIR 
MEETING AT SALT LAKE CITY, TO CONPER WITH 
OPPICULS OP THE SAVINGS DIVISION OF THE 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT ON THE QUESTION OP THE 
PLACE OP THRIPT INSTRUCTION IN THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL. 

Modern education must include thrift in- 
struction if it is to be fully educative. 

American educatibn is rapidly forsaking a 
theoretical attitude and is becoming a prac- 
tical instrument for efficient living. Ability 
to succeed financially is essential to a well- 
rounded life. A good citizen is first of all 
self-sustaining. The first civic duty of the 
individual is self-supporting and the capacity 
to save something for his own financial com- 
forts, through which less fortunate individ- 
uals may be helped and the community 
enriched. Instruction in simple economic 
principles and project practise in thrift are 
vitally needed in the schools because the pre- 
valent extravagance and waste in American 
life threaten to undermine the economic 
independence and civic virtue of American 
citizenship. Habits of popular saving will 



create universal capital, develop financial in- 
dependence, and tend to a more even distribu- 
tion of wealth. 

The school is the most fundamental and 
logical place through which to disseminate 
such practical and fundamental knowledge as 
is necessary to the welfare of all the people. 
Therefore, 

We recommend that thrift education be 
made a part of the course of study in all 
school systems, and a part of the regular in- 
struction in all schools, either as a separate 
course, or co-related with kindred subjects. 
The method of providing this instruction 
should be left to the state and local school 
administrations. 

We recommend that the field of instruction 
in thrift be limited to thrift in time, money 
and material, in order to avoid a duplication 
of the work now being done through other 
subjects in the curriculum, or by agendee 
outside of the school. 

We recommend careful instruction in sim- 
ple economic principles as th^ pertain to 

1. Work. 

2. Production. 

3. Systematie easing, wise spending and careful 

investment of money. 

4. Jndidoufl use of time and materials. 

5. A broader understanding of financial institu- 

tions and financial practise. 

We recommend project practise in thrift 
as a method of practicalizing the principles 
which are taught. Project work has demon- 
strated its efficiency in many lines of educa- 
tion, and is absolutely essential in connection 
with the teaching of thrift. 

We recommend that definite courses in the 
elementary principles of practical economics 
be provided in the upper grammar grades, 
and that a more extended study of practical 
finance as applied to government fiscal opera- 
tions, banking, life insurance, and the like, 
should be given in connection with a regular 
course in economics in the high school. 

As a method of furthering the practise of 
saving money and of applying the principles 
of safe investment, school savings systems, 
utilizing Oovemment Savings Securities and 
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savings bank facilities, should be worked out. 
It is not enough that students should merely 
be encouraged to save mon^. They should 
be given a practical oiyportunity in the schools 
to invest their savings. 

We recommend cordial cooperation with 
the Savings Division of the United States 
Treasury, the American Bankers Association, 
the Parent-Teachers Association, and other 
organizations qualified to help in this work. 

We suggest that the various school publish- 
ing companies look into this new subject of 
education with a view of recasting certain 
text-books on civics, economics, history, arith- 
metic, and other subjects with which thrift 
education may bQ correlated to include prac- 
tical material on thrift and the basic prin- 
ciples of economics, and that th^ consider 
the question of preparing suitable text-books 
on these subjects for use of the public schools, 
if the investigation and assessment of the 
publishing houses themselves reveal a distinct 
need for such texts. In the meantime, mate- 
rial and suggestions for study already pre- 
pared by the Savings Division of the Treasiury 
Department, the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and similar organizations are readily 
available and can be made most useful. Some 
recent textrbooks on civics and economics also 
contain helpful chapters on thrift. 

It is the opinion of the committee that 
thrift education has come into the American 
school system to stay; that henceforth it is not 
to be sought as a mere by-product of educa- 
tional processes, but will take its place with 
the other standard subjects in the school as a 
great objective of education. 

We therefore commend the new thrift edu- 
cation to state superintendeuts of public in- 
struction and urge its prompt adoption by all 
the state and local educational systems of the 
United States. 

We appeal for this enrichment of the course 
of study through thrift instruction on the 
ground that it is an imperative educational 
need and a sound educational i)olicy. If the 
American school is to prepare its students for 
the practical responsibilities of life it must 
assume the task of teaching the problems of 
life and of giving the instruction and the ex- 



perience necessary to fit young people for the 
business of living. 

Mart C. C. Bradford, Chairman, 

Annie Webb Blanton, 

Clem Hampton, 

Thomas E. Finegan, 

P. E. McClenahan, 

L. J. MuiR, 

A. O. Thomas 



EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 

ONE BLSMBNT TO BE CONSIDERED IN MEAS- 
URING SFPBCTIVB TBACHING 

There is a very strong tendency to-day to 
measure the entire output of our educational 
machinery. Prominent among the elements 
that are being measured is the teacher. Many 
attempts have been made to measure the 
teacher. Most of these rating scales for teach- 
ers have considered the personality of the 
.teacher and the products he producea Too 
jfrequently the tests of the teacher'e produce 
^ave mainly to do with the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

, It is the contention of this paper that in 
prder to secure an adequate measure of a 
teacher, his entire products should be consid- 
ered. Naturally, the question arises as to what 
are the resultants of teaching. It may be said 
that the products of an education classify 
themselves into three groups: (1) The accumu- 
lation of knowledge, (2) habits and methods 
of working, (8) attitudes and ideals. Each 
of these three headings could be discussed at 
length, but it is not the purpose of this paper 
,to indulge in such a discusadon. It is interest- 
ing to note in passing that the third heading, 
Attitudes and Ideals, has been taken into quite 
;full consideration by Connor in his article in 
the Journal of Educational Research, Vol. I., 
No. 6, May, 1920, entitled " A New Method of 
Bating Teachers." Connor presents seven 
standards to be employed in rating a teacher: 
.(1) Thinking, (2) knowledge and skill, (8) 
initiative in socially significant situations, (4) 
morals, (6) emotional reaction, (6) ethical 
self-control in situations socially significant, 
(7) deportment It is to be observed that the 
last four items may be said to have to do with 
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the attitudes and ideals of the etudents that 
have been produced by th^ teacher. In the de- 
tailed analysis of the first and third topics 
Connor pajrs some attention to habits and 
methods of work. However, this element is not 
made nearly so specific ae it ought to be. 

This article has to do with the presenting of 
some data to prove that the haibits and methods 
by which students work should be considered 
in measuring efiFective teaching. 
, In the issue of the Journal of Educational 
Psychology under date of April, 1920, the au- 
thor presented an article entitled, ^'Students' 
Methods of Studying a Certain Subject— Psy- 
chology." The data in this paper was secured 
by a carefully conducted questionnaire from 
about two hundred and seventy-five students 
studying elementary i>6ychology. There were 
two outstanding conclusions based on the data 
gathered. Theepe were (1) that the general 
tendency of the majority of these students 
was to utilise poor methods in studying gen- 
eral p^chology, and (2) that the good students 
tend to employ superior methods of work in 
attacking their assignments in this course in 
psychology. The questionnaire follows: 

QUISTIOKNAntI ON ICITHODS OT STUDTING 

Name Date 



2. On the average, how much time do you give 
to preparation for each class exierciae in I 



3. Bo you usiiaUy read the assignment once, 
twice, or three times f 

4. Do you go over the assignment thoroughly 
and in detail the first time you read itt 

5. Do yon first read the assignment rapidly as 
a whole and then go over it later more slowly and 
get the details t . 

6. Do you outline the assignment in writing f 



I. InHrudions 
Please Bead and Follow Instkuotions Gabx- 

1. Write yotUr name and the date at the top of 
the page. 

2. The purpose of this questionnaire is to dis- 
cover your habitual methods of study. Answer 
every question with this idea in mind. 

3. Answer each question, as far as possible, with 
"yes" or ^'no." 

4. The answers will in no wise affect your stand- 
ing in this or other courses. 

5. Answer each question according to facta or 
this will be scientifically worthless. 

n. Quegtions 
1. Do you in any way review the previous class 
work befoie beginning the study of the new as- 
signment f . If so, is it by rereading the 

assignm^itf , by study of lecture notes 

, or by study of outline of the text f 



7. Do you pick out what yon regard as the im- 
portant features of the assignment mentally , 

or in writing t . 

8. Do you frame possible questions that might 
arise in the class roomt 

9. Do you take full, or brief organised class 
notes, or no class notes t ^. 

10. Do you simply note in writing in unorgan- 
ized form what you regard as the most important 
features of the lecturet . 

11. Do you reorganize or work over your lecture 
notes outside of class t ^. 

12. Do you do all of your studying of one sub- 
ject at one sittingt . 

13. Do you regularly follow a plan of distribut- 
ing your time spent on one subject over more than 
one period f . 

14. After studying an assignment, do you 
usually try to think it out from memory before 
class timet 

15. Do you have a specific time for the stu^ of 

each Bubjectt . Do you usually follow this 

plant . 

16. Do you have a definite place , or 



places for study t- 



Or do you study 



at a variety of places depending upon conveniences 

of each dayt 

17. In preparing for tests or examinations, do 

you read the entire text over carefully ; 

simply study outline of text ; or lecture 

notes only 1 If you use more than 

— ^— — and to which of 



one, which are theyt ' 

these do you pay more attention t . 

18. Is it your custom to prepare for an exami- 
nation in one day or one night, or do 

you extend the period over several days or nights t 



These students were divided into six sec- 
tions and were taught by four different teach- 
ers The purpose here is to discover whether 
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or not the study babits of the etudents vary 
with the teacher. The methods of studying 
were divided into two groups labeled good and 
poor. This division is based upon the results 
of experiments on learning, and my own judg- 
ment combined with others, such ae Whipple, 
Kitson, Adams, and others who have written 
on the subject The number of students an- 
swering " yes " to each question was tabulated 
and the percentage this was of the total num- 
ber answering the question was calculated. 
This was done for each teacher separately. 
Only the positive results are considered in this 
paper. Part of these data are presented in 



ond laigest number, A is third while C is 
fourth. After total is given the sum of the 
percentage and rank scores. 

By observing the data in this table it is noted 
that for the total percentage score D is first, 
A second, B third, and C is fourth. The sum 
of the ranks gives a slightly different result; 
A is first, D second, B third, C fourth. Thus 
A and D have changed xK>sitions. However, 
there is only a difference of one point in A's 
favor, while in the percentage score there is a 
difference of 31 points in D's favor. By divid- 
ing the percentage score by the total of ranks 
the following results are obtained. Th^ are 



Percentage of Students of Bach Teaeher Employ- 
ing Good Methods of Studying 



B R 



R 



R 



1. Review (1) 

2. Hour plus (2) 

3. Read assignment twice (2) 

4. Details second reading (5) 

5. Outline assignment (6) 

6. Important features mentally (7) . . . 

7. Important features writing (7) 

8. Raise possible questions (8) 

9. Brief class notes (9) 

10. Full class notes (9) 

11. Reorganize lecture notes (11) 

12. Distributed effort (13) 

13. Recall before class (14) 

14. Regular time (15) 

16. Regular place (16) 

16. Emphasise lecture notes Exam. (17) 

17. Distributed effort Exam. (18) 



49 
70.6- 
60.9- 
40.4- 
18.1- 
72.4- 
43.1- 
64.7- 
50.0- 3 
48.2- 2 
16.7- 1 
23.2- 3 
46.4- 1 
tO.O- 2 
67.2- 1 

66.7- 2 

63.8- 2 



79.3- 
90.0- 
66.0- 
40.0- 
36.3- 
66.0- 
76.0- 
42.1- 
72.2- 
22.2- 
6.3- 
26.0- 
31.6- 3 
31.6- 4 
60.0- 4 
36.6- 4 
60.0- 4 



36.6- 4 

66.5- 4 
22.4- 4 
29.9- 4 
29.1- 2 
66.4- 3 
67.0- 3 
30.4- 4 
60.0- 2 
38.8- 3 

8.6- 3 

20.7- 4 
26.7- 4 
36.4- 3 

60.6- 3 

69.7- 3 
63.0- 3 



64.2 - 2 

67.5 - 3 

41.8 - 3 

33.9 - 3 
24.7 - 3 

60.0 - 4 

86.1 - 1 
46.4 - 2 
42.7 - 4 

67.3 - 1 
9.7 - 2 

27.7 - 1 
41.9 - 2 

68.6 - 1 
57.6 - 2 

86.2 - 1 

67.4 - 1 



831.4-36 



806.1-43 



681.6-66 



862.27-36 



Table I. In this table is given the name of 
each method. The number in parentheses after 
each method indicates its number in the ques- 
tionnaire, thus Beview (1) indicates that by 
referring to the questionnaire, the first ques- 
tion is seen to request the student to state 
whether or not he reviews the preceding lesson 
before beginning the 8tu4y of the new assign- 
ment. A, B, C, and D indicate lie respective 
teachers. Under the column B is griven the 
rank for each method; thus after review A has 
^ anci ^ has 1; C7 has 4 and D has 2. This 
means that B has the largest percentage of 
students employing this method, D has the sec- 



presented according to rank, 2> = 50.73; 
il = 48.91; J? = 47.42; (7 = 40.10. 

In Table 11. similar data are given for the 
poor habits of working. The nomenclature for 
this table is the same as was used in Table I. 
Here the teacher having the smallest score is 
ranked first, for this means that fewer of his 
students are utilizing the poor methods. The 
ranking according to the total percentage 
score is D first, A second, B third and C fourth. 
No comparison can be made on the basis of 
the total of the ranks for A, B and D are tied, 
while C is decidtedly the lowest. However, 
when the percentage score is divided by the 
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TABLE n 



Percentage of Students of Bae^ Teacher Employ- 
ing Toot Methods of Studying 



B R 



D R 



1. Hour minoB (2) 

2. Read once (3) 

3. Details fint reading (4) 

4. Unorganised class notes (10) 

5. Massed effort (12) 

6. Irregular place (16) 

7. Read test Exam. (17) 

8. Emphadie text Exam. (17) . 

9. Massed effort Exam. (18) . . . 



29.4- 2 

46.2- 2 

63.8- 2 
36.0- 2 

76.9- 4 
19.0- 1 
36.6- 3 

33.3- 2 
36.2- 2 



10.0- 1 
46.0- 1 
66.0- 1 
46.7- 4 
67.9- 1 
30.0- 3 
23.6- 1 
64.3- 4 
60.0- 4 



44.6- 4 

76.2- 4 
73.1- 3 
37.6- 3 
67.8- 2 
30.6- 4 

44.3- 4 
40.3- 3 
47.0- 8 



32.6- 3 
67.0- 3 
76.0- 4 
3.6- 1 
70.9- 3 
22.4- 2 
28.8- 2 
14.8- 1 
32.6- 1 



374.3-20 



382.4-20 



460.4^30 



337.6-20 



total ranks these results obtain: 2> = 37.61; 
-4=41.68; 5 = 42.48; = 61.16. The same 
ranking results here as in the former instance. 
In estimating the relative effectiveness of 
these teachers for the setting up of favorable 
study habits in the students the combined evi- 
dence of Tables I. and 11. necessitate the fol- 
lowing ranking: D firsts A second, B third, G 
fourtL There are one or two criticisms that 
need to be considered at this point It can be 
said that all of these students had been in 
school for fourteen to sixteen years and that 
these teachers can not be held responsible for 
previously learned bad habits of working. 
This is readily agreed to. However, the con- 
tention is made here that this is only one ele- 
ment in effective teaching, and it is further 
maintained that each subject of the curricu- 
lum may have its peculiarities in. difficulty of 
mastery. The teacher is under obligations to 
his students to give some instruction in the 
mastery of his particular subject Agadn it 
can be said that if this element were attended 
to properly from the beginning of school life, 
the problem would be lai^ely solved by the 
time of high school and college. This is ad- 
mitted, except for the possible peculiar diffi- 
culties of various subjects. 
< It could be maintained that were we able 
to determine the relative value of the various 
methods of studying, presented in the tables 
an entirely different ranking might possibly 
obtain. This is highly probable, but at present 
we have no adequate method of weighing the 
various methods. However, after all it is a 



question as to whether it is not preferable to 
consider the combined results of all the 
methods. 

This material has been presented primarily 
for its suggestiveness. It is hoped that it will 
serve the purpose of emphasizing the need of 
^ving greater emphasis to teadhing students 
proper methods of working with their studies. 

L. W. Webb 

NORTHWSSTEEN UNIVEESITY, 

EvANSTON, Illinois 



SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 

NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 

The program of the annual meeting of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association to 
be held at Atlantic City on February 25 and 
26 is as follows : 

TKIDAYy FEBBUABY 25, 10 A.M. 

Aetiml AcoomplishmentB in the Use of Tests in 

Vocational Gnidanee. 
Chairman, Edward W. Bjnearson, director of 

vocational guidance, principal of the Fifth 

Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, and second 

vice-president of the association. 
General point of view: PaorsssoB William M. 

Prootob, Stanford University. 
Tests in educational guidance: Db. Buth Xi. 

Glabk, psychologist, Vocational Guidance and 

Employment Ser^ce for Juniors, New York 

aty. 

Eduoalional guidance and tests in college: Pbo- 
rassoB Stkphbn S. Colvik, director, School of 
Education, Brown University, Providence, B. I. 
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a thorougk grounding in forms and syntax. 
This foundation of teaching ezperienoe may 
be gained at the same time that funds are being 
laid up for the graduate work here outlined. 
The course in Boman civilization is intended 
to comprehend instruction in social life, the 
place of Borne in the civilization of the world, 
and kindred topic& In the senior year the 
course in methods of teaching high-school 
Latin should be given by a member of the 
Latin department who has had training in sec- 
ondary education and experience in high-school 
teaching. Where such work is given to-day, 
the instructor is frequently one who thinks 
that he is competent. The observation and 
jpractise teaching should be done in the uni- 
versity high school under the immediate super- 
vision of both the department of Latin and of 
the department of education. 

The graduate work brings in two courses 
which are not being given in any of otir uni- 
versities, as far as I am able to discover, viz., 
the psychology of college students, and the 
methods of teaching collie students. The rea- 
son for this fact is^ doubtless, that so far no 
attention has been paid to the undeniable truth 
that college teachers need training as much as 
do secondary or elementary teachers. Students 
who enter college are largely post-pubescent 
and as such demand a method of treatment 
which differs from that accorded to pubeeoents. 
The fact that these students are more largely 
a selected group than are high-school students 
calls for particular attention and the data ac- 
cumulated from the growing use of mental 
tests in the place of entrance examinations 
will be of assistance in the proper classification 
and teaching of these students. Every college 
student is a potential leader and should have 
training towards this possibility. The meth- 
ods of teaching college subjects also differ 
from the methods of teaching high-school sub- 
jects. Though freshmen do not differ ma- 
terially from high-school seniors, the college 
man develops rapidly owing both to his time of 
life and to the influences by which he is sur- 
rounded. Therefore instruction should range 
from the carefully sui>ervised drill of the first 
year to the comparative freedom accorded to 



the fourth year. This work should be accom- 
panied by the observation of the teaching of 
collie Latin in the second semester. No apol* 
ogy need be given for the introduction of the 
course in the history of philosophy, for no one 
should leave college without having had such 
a course. 

• In the second graduate year comes an oppor- 
tunity for the prospective teacher to put into 
practise his theory of teaching college etudents 
gained both from observation with its accom- 
panying criticism of the work of others and 
from his teaching experience in secondary 
schools. This teaching should again be under 
the supervision of both departmenta In the 
course in methods of research the student is 
given an introduction to actual work in the 
major fi^ds of Latin research, such as epi- 
graphy, paleography, text criticism, etc., with 
the idea that he should gain an acquaintance 
with each of these fields so that he may be able 
to comprehend the published work of others 
in its bearing on his work as a college teacher. 
The course in tests and problems has as its end 
an acquaintance with modem educational tests 
and measurements, their bearing on the im- 
pTOYement of instruction, and the desirability 
of devising tests for college subjects; the 
problems have to do with experimental prob- 
lems in college teaching. The course on Bo- 
man Influence should deal with tiie influence 
of Bome on the modem world, an almost end- 
less course and one demanding an encyclo- 
pedic knowledge on the part of the instructor. 
. This course of study will not produce a re- 
eearch specialist but the world will not be a 
loser. Instead, it will produce a person vitally 
interested in the teaching of Latin for its own 
sake, one who has secured more training in 
teaching than there is at the present time^ one 
who will never fall into the category of the 
.''dryasdusts " who have brought Latin and 
Greek to the position which they now hold. It 
will help to remove from colleges the stigma 
that the poorest teaching that exists is now 
protected by the college walls. It will thereby 
justify itself. 

Fredebiok 1L Fostxb 
! Ukivxbsitt of Wtoicino 
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Beards' History of the 
United States 

**Fir»t. We have written a topical, not a narrative, history. We have 
tried to set forth the important aspects, problems, and movements of eadh 
period, bringing in the narrative rather by way of illustration. 

** Second. We have emphasized those historical topics which help to ex- 
plain how our nation has come to be what it is to-day. 

** Third. We have dwelt fully upon the social and economic aspects of 
our history, especially in relation to the politics of each period. 

'' Fourth. We have treated the causes and results of wars, the problems 
of financing and sustaining armed forces, rather than military strategy. Tliese 
are the subjects which belong to a history for civilians. These are matters 
which civilians can understand — ^matters which they must understand, if they 
are to play well their parb in war and peace. 

''Fifth. We have given special attention to the history of those current 
questions which must form the subject matter of sound instruction in citizen- 
ship. 

** Sixth. We have borne in mind that America, with all her unique char- 
acteristics, is a part of general civilization. Accordingly we have given 
diplomacy, foreign affairs, world relations, and the reciprocal influences of 
nations their appropriate place. 

'' Seventh. We have deliberately aimed at standards of maturity. Tlie 
study of a mere narrative calls mainly for the use of the memory. We have 
aimed to stimulate habits of analysis, comparison, association, reflection, and 
generalization — habits calculated to enlarge as well as inform the mind. We 
have been at great pains to make our text clear, simple and direct; but we 
have earnestly sought to stretch the intellects of our readers — to put them 
upon their mettle. Most of them will receive the last of their formal instruc- 
tion in the high school. The world will soon expect maturity from them. 
Their achievements will depend upon the possession of other powers than 
memory alone. Tlie effectiveness of their citizenship in our republic will be 
measured by the excellence of their judgment as well as the fullness of their 
information." — Quoted from the authors' preface. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE AT ATLANTIC CITY 

If there were any attending the Atlantic 
City meeting who had forgotten that the 
so-called ** winter meeting '* of the National 
Education Association is, after all, the 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, they were promptly and rather 
dramatically apprised of their error. 

COMMISSIONEB KENDALL 'S MESSAGE 

In his bedside message to the conven- 
tion, read at the opening session, Monday, 
February 28, President Calvin N. Kendall, 
after expressing his regret at not being 
able to preside at the meeting, said : 

The time has «ome, in the judgment of your 
president, ivben some reorganization of the win- 
ter meeting ie absolutely neeessary in order that 
the numbers attending the eonvention maj be re- 
dueed. 

The readjustment of this matter is of very seri- 
ous import, and will require earnest studj on the 
part of the persons most deeply interested. The 
meeting has, in a sense, become so great a success 
and so many people want to attend it that there 
are very few cities in the country that can talM. 
c&re of it; and the difficulty is bound to grow 
greater rather than less. 

The president therefore recommends either (1) 
that a ccmimittee be appointed to etudj the whole 
question and report at the next meeting of the 
Department of fiuperintendence ; or (2) that the 
Department take action at this meeting on the 
specific question as to whether or not other or- 
ganizations and allied associations shall be en- 
couraged in the future to hold meetings at the 
time and place of the annual meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. 

The president also recommends that since the 
National Education Association grants to each of 
the departments the privilege of electing its own 
officers and transacting its own business, the De- 



partment of Superintendence take action to de- 
termaine and define who shall be considered mem- 
bers of the department in the election of officers 
and in the transaction of other business. 

LIMITED TO SUPERINTENDENTS 

The convention lost no time in acting on 
President Kendall's recommendations. On 
Tuesday morning Superintendent R. Q- 
Jones, of Cleveland, presented a reorgani- 
zation report prepared by a committee 
which had as its other members A. i!. 
Winship, editor of the Journal of Educor 
tion, Boston; Superintendent H. S. Weet, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Superintendent E. C. 
Hartwell, Buffalo, N. Y., and Superintend- 
ent J. W. Sexton, Lansing, Mich. The 
plan called for: (1) Membership in the 
department to consist of state, county and 
city superintendents (in cities of 1,000 
population and over), assistant superin- 
tendents and state and national adminis- 
trative officers; (2) financial independence 
for the Department of Superintendence; 
(3) a i)ermanent secretary. The commit- 
tee report was adopted at once practically 
without discussion, and all persons present 
who did not fall in any of the categories 
mentioned were invited to leave the meet- 
ing hall. 

Just what the real significance of the 
action is remains to be seen. In his ''Con- 
vention Daily" for March 1, Mr. C. G. 
Pearse said : 

If the action taken by the City Buperintendente 
to-day shall mean the beginning of a division in 
spirit of the nation's educational forces; if there 
is to be a struggle for prestigls and for politieal 
advantage; if there is to be a scramble for "rec- 
ognition" and the "premier" position in the 
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educational affairs of the eouatry; then those who 
have brought about this action will have a heavy 
load of responsibility to bear. Every well-wisher 
of American education will hope and trust that no 
such results may appear. 

And he added: 

It is not clear why it was thought necessary by 
those who advocated the action taken by the de- 
partment to-day, to push through at a sitting a 
report that only a few persons had previously 
seen, most of whose provisions were unknown to 
the great mass of those presented until they were 
read for adoption, and, finally, which completely 
reorganized the department, instead of reporting 
only a plan for electing the department's officers, 
which was all that the committee reporting had 
been authorized to do. 

Notwithstanding assurance by Superin- 
tendent Jones and others for the committee 
that no separation from the National Edu- 
cation Association was contemplated, the 
new plan continued to be the chief topic of 
discussion between meetings during the 
week. At the business session on Thurs- 
day, accordingly, President Fred M. 
Hunter, of the National Education Asso- 
ciation felt called upon to make the fol- 
lowing statement : 

The executive committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association has noted with approval the 
statement made by Superintendent B. G. Jones, 
in presenting the report on reorganization, that 
there was no thought on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence to separate from the 
parent organization. At the present time, while 
the National Education Association is arraying 
all forces in behalf of a national constructive pro- 
gram of education, the unification of all education 
forces is vital. Any other action would be en- 
tirely illegal and consequently null and void. 

We recognize that it is entirely within the prov- 
ince of a department to define its own member- 
ship, as has been done at this convention. The 
National Education Association announces that all 
departments and sections will be amply provided 
for at the annual convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association in Des Moines, and it has is- 
sued an invitation to all departments, sections and 
affiliated bodies to hold their programs as usual 



in eonnection with the National Bdueation Asso- 
ciation meeting. 

A CONSPICUOUS PBOGRAM 

So much for the ''reorganization" at 
Atlantic City and its possible consequences. 
As for the program of the meeting, there 
was general agreement that it was one of 
the very best in recent years. 

The department program opened on 
Monday morning, February 28, with a ses- 
sion on the rural school. State Superin- 
tendent Will C. Wood, of California, made 
a statesmanlike address on the way Cali- 
fornia is trying to vision the rural-school 
problem in relation to the commonwealth. 
He emphasized the principle that wealth 
everywhere must be taxed to equalize edu- 
cational opportunities. He told how Cali- 
fornia last year had closed her smaller 
schools in some places rather than lower 
standards of teaching, and how recently 
the people of the state had voted by a ma- 
jority of two to one to come to the aid of 
education with millions of dollars of state 
aid. Superintendent Wood denounced 
proposals in some quarters for educational 
retrenchment. **When we entered the war 
in 1917," he said, '*it was not intended 
that our children should pay the bill in 
discounted educational opportunity." 
. Ralph Decker, superintendent of schools 
of Sussex County, New Jersey, described 
New Jersey's progress in rural education 
in recent years, particularly by means of 
the '* helping teacher," a special New Jer- 
sey device. 

Former Governor W. L. Harding, of 
Iowa, made one of those characteristically 
human appeals for education for which he 
has been noted all over the country since 
his appearance at the Citizens' Conference 
at Washington last year. 

The need for making the people as a 
whole understand that ''the rural school, 
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of all our institutions, is closest to what- 
ever is formative and abiding in our na- 
tional life" was expressed by Professor 
W. C. Bagley, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, in a paper which 
warned against exploiting the rural popu- 
lation. We must make people realize, he 
said, ''that the improvement of the rural 
school is a responsibility which the city 
folk must share with the country people." 

REPORTS FROM SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

''Some ideals and accomplishments of 
the school system I represent" was the 
topic assigned to H. S. Weet, of Rochester; 
David B. Corson, of Newark, N. J. ; Prank 
B. Cooper, of Seattle, and Randall J. Con- 
doUy of Cincinnati, on Monday afternoon. 
Superintendent Weet made use of the op- 
portunity to present a remarkably effec- 
tive statement of achievements in his city 
in the past ten or a dozen years. 

The main address at the Monday even- 
ing meeting was by Mrs. Corinne Roose- 
velt Robinson, of New York, who told boy- 
hood stories of her famous brother and his 
love for books. Livingston Lord, of the 
State Normal School at Charleston, Illi- 
nois, spoke on "The Teacher's Ideals," 
while Fred M. Hunter, of Oakland, and 
J. W. Studebaker, Des Moines, Iowa, de- 
scribed the plans for the annual meeting of 
the National Education Association at 
Des Moines. Superintendent Hunter said, 
among other things: 

The National Edueatian Association has reor- 
ganized so that it is now on a representative basis. 
It has established a journal which enables it to 
keep in close touch with its membership, which is 
expected to reach 75,000 or 100,000 bef<nre the 
annual meeting next July. It is already affiliated 
with 550 local associations and 38 state associa- 
tions, so that it now represents in a very direct 
way a great majority of the 700,000 teachers in 
the ITnited States. 



THE superintendent's USB OP HIS TIME 

Discussion of the best use of the super- 
intendent's time, the subject of the Tues- 
day morning session, brought out a number 
of interesting views. Superintendent 
Charles S. Meek, erstwhile of Boise and 
San Antonio, but now of Madison, Wis- 
consin (incidentally, one of the few uni- 
versity men not affected by the exclusion 
rule, since he is superintendent of schools 
at Madison as well as a professor in the 
University of Wisconsin), began by telling 
how the superintendent should not spend 
his time. According to Mr. Meek the 
superintendent must be careful not to 
.think too much about his job; he musn't 
waste time trying to harmonize "that small 
percentage of teachers in his own corps 
who are conscientious objectors on prin- 
ciple"; and he must not allow any of his 
time to the political, religious and reform 
movements which now and again divide 
communities into warring factions. 

In the view of H. B. Wilson, of Berke- 
ley, California, the superintendent should 
gather information, study and plan ahead 
for the schools, determine educational 
programs and procedure, provide physical 
equipment, provide and develop a staff, 
help finance the city's educational pro- 
gram, and promote cooperation with forces 
in and out of the school system. **I be- 
lieve it may be assumed to be axiomatic," 
said Superintendent Wilson, ''that any 
use of the superintendent's time which 
does not provide amply for working co- 
operatively with the teaching staff is in- 
defensible." 

FUTURE OF EDUCATION 

''The probable future of education in the 
United States" was the ambitious topic set 
for Tuesday afternoon, with papers by 
Superintendent Henry Snyder, of Jersey 
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City; President Lotus D. Coffman, of the 
University of Minnesota, and President M. 
L. Burton, of Michigan. President Bur- 
ton pointed out that in the future the state- 
supported educational institutions would 
more and more be looked to for leadership. 

The evening session on Tuesday was an 
Americanization meeting, with Superin- 
tendent Frank Thompson, of Boston, lead- 
ing off on **The schooling of the immi- 
grant." 

A s3nnposium on better teaching took 
up the Wednesday morning session. Mrs. 
Susan M. Dorsey, city superintendent of 
schools of Los Angeles, advocated a more 
intelligent grouping of pupils as one means 
for improving instruction. She also sug- 
gested applying vocational guidance to 
teaching to the end that only those espe- 
cially adapted to the work might be en- 
couraged to enter it. Professor C. H. 
Judd, of the University of Chicago, thought 
the present interest in scientific measure- 
ment was a hopeful movement for better 
teaching. ''When a pupil is shown to be 
deficient in some form of arithmetic, for 
example," said Dr. Judd, ''analysis should 
be undertaken to find the exact cause of 
the deficiency, and teaching should be 
focused on the correction of the difficulty." 
culty." 

DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 

The superintendents divided into de- 
partmental meetings Wednesday after- 
noon. There was a meeting for superin- 
tendents in cities of less than 50,000 popu- 
lation; another for cities between 50,000 
and 250,000; for cities between 250,000 
and 450,000, and for cities over 450,000. 
"How may teachers be paid according to 
worth or merit?" was the question before 
the group of next to the largest cities, and 
it produced a variety of replies. Superin- 
tendent I. I. Cammack described the Kan- 



sas City plan for recognizing merit in 
paying salaries. The regular scale in 
Kansas City, Mr. Cammack said, was 
$1,200 to $1,800, the latter amount attain- 
able in nine years or less, but salaries over 
and above these minima were paid, based 
on the following: Professional prepara- 
tion beyond the minimum requirements; 
extended successful experience; continued 
study or professional growth; and a su- 
perior quality of service rendered. These 
"super" salaries reached to $2,300 and 
might go beyond that. 

FROM THE BIGGEST CITIES 

The round-table conference of superin- 
tendents in cities of over 450,000 brought 
together a notable group. Superintendent 
Thompson of Boston, and Mrs. Dorsey, of 
Los Angeles, outlined the task of the city 
schools in Americanization. Superintend- 
ents Ettinger, of New York City, and Hart- 
well, of Buffalo, contended for complete 
financial control of school affairs by the 
board of education. Superintendent M. 
C. Potter, of Milwaukee, and Dr. John W. 
Withers, formerly of St. Louis, but now of 
New York University, disagreed on state 
and federal aid for education. Superin- 
tendent Potter insisting that, while he did 
notjoppose such aid, he believed it involved 
control, and Dr. Withers asserting that it 
did not necessarily involve control. Dis- 
cussion by Superintendent Alfred Ron- 
covieri, of San Francisco, of the statistical 
aspect of the school work in his city af- 
forded H. B. Bonner, statistician of the 
United States Bureau of Education, an op- 
portunity to tell how the statistics now be- 
ing collected by the bureau would be of 
help to city school men. 

TOWNER SURE OF FEDERAL BILL 

At the last of the night meetings of the 
department Congressman Horace M. Tow- 
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ner, of Iowa, explained in a carefully pre- 
pared speech the situation in Congress with 
regard to the bill creating a Department of 
Education and providing federal aid to 
education. He was confident, he said, that 
the new Congress would find it possible to 
introduce economies into other activities of 
the government and thereby save sufficient 
funds for education. He referred to the 
favorable report on the bill by the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor the 
day before, and said the bill would be in an 
excellent position in the new Congress. 

Commissioner Claxton, who followed 
Judge Towner, made an eloquent plea for 
federal aid for education, not only on the 
ground that education was a national as 
well as a state and local problem, but also 
because the federal government was able to 
collect many taxes that would escape col- 
lection if left to the states. 

At the Thursday morning session H. B. 
Bonner analyzed school attendance figures 
in the light of compulsory education laws. 
Three states still had only local option laws 
on school attendance, he said, and in a 
number of others lax enforcement meant 
that the schools were failing to get many 
thousands of boys and girls who ought to 
be in attendance. State Superintendent 
Thomas E. Finegan, of Pennsylvania, sum- 
marized available agencies for enlisting 
the public actively in behalf of the schools. 

OTHER MEETINGS 

Space permits only the briefest possible 
mention of other meetings of the week at 
Atlantic City. Educators began to gather 
as early as Thursday, February 24, when 
the National Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation started a three-day session. The Nar 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
held a valuable session on tests on Friday 
morning, and before the end of its meeting 



on Saturday the association had evolved a 
statement of principles that should prove 
exceedingly useful to communities plan- 
ning to introduce vocational guidance. 

The National Council of Education held 
sessions Saturday and Tuesday, giving 
special attention to health problems as pre- 
sented by Dr. Thomas D. Wood's commit- 
tee ; to suggested changes in the elementary 
course of study, and to participation of 
teachers in school management. The last- 
named subject is undergoing investigation 
by a committee of the council of which 
Harlan Updegraff, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is chairman. 

State superintendents in their National 
Council held meetings Friday and Satur- 
day. On Friday evening they listened to 
Alice Bobertsoh, the new congresswoman 
from Oklahoma, tell the romantic story of 
her life as missionary and teacher among 
the Indians, and on Saturday evening Con- 
gressman Fess, chairman of the House 
Committee on Education, made a hurried 
trip from Washington to report on the 
prospects of the Education bill in Congress. 
Like Congressman Towner, he predicted 
early favorable action on the bill. 
, One of the most conspicuous departments 
at Atlantic City was the Department of 
Bural Education. Mabel Carney, ably 
abetted by several other rural enthusiasts, 
is making this new department very much 
alive. With general meetings on the 
''American village and its school" and 
''the democratized rural school," and sec- 
tion meetings for state rural supervisors, 
county superintendents, persons engaged 
in the preparation of rural school teachers, 
and agricultural educiators and rural ex- 
tension workers, those who attended the 
meeting had no difficulty in finding all 
they wanted on every phase of rural edu- 
cation. 
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^ **allibd" organizations 

Merely to list some of the other impor- 
tant organizations, departments, and sec- 
tdons meeting with the Department of 
Superintendence at Attantie City makes it 
easier to understand the attitude of the 
Department of Superintendence in seeking 
a eertain amount of isolation. There was 
the all-important Department of School 
Administration; the Department of Voca- 
tional Education and Practical Arts; the 
Junior Bed Cross, with its citizenship edu- 
cation ; the American Home Economics As- 
sociation, which wandered from hall to hall 
to find a meeting place big enough to hold 
it ; the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education, which staged two of 
the most significant meetings of the week ; 
the Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
ition, with its tradition for careful study of 
new proposals ; the Community Center Sec- 
tion ; the Conference on Sex Education ; the 
Educational Press Association ; the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union; the National 
Association of Deans of Women; the Na- 
tional Academy of Visual Instruction ; the 
National Association of Directors of Edu- 
cational Research ; the National Association 
of Elementary School Principals — an espe-% 
cially interesting phenomenon in view of 
the separatist tendencies of the superin- 
tendents *y the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals; the National 
Child Welfare Association; the significant 
conference on educatitoal method, which 
has already evolved into an association; 
the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations; tiie National 
Council of Administrative Women in Edu- 
cation; the National Council of Garden 
Teachers ; the National Council of Teachers 
of English; the National Society for the 
Study of Education; the School Garden 
Association of America; the Teachers 



Councils; the Visual Education Section, 
and many other gatherings, some of them 
doubtless of even greater importance than 
those listed here. 

, It is worth mentioning that on one typ- 
ical afternoon at Atlantic City there were 
some twenty-four meetings going on simul- 
taneously with a total reported attendance 
of more than four thousand. 

I 

RESOLUTIONS AND NEW 0FFIGEB8 

The resolutions adopted by the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence at the business 
meeting were brief and to the point. They 
paid merited tribute to Commissioner 
Kendall ; they declared it to be of supreme 
importance to have as speedily as possible 
**for every sthoolroom in the United States 
a competent, well-trained teacher," and 
they set forth three ways of achieving this 
— ^by professional training of teachers in 
service, by encouraging the best eoUege stu- 
dents to go into teaiching, and by present- 
ing teaiching in the high schools as a 
patriotic service for which volunteers are 
needed. They asked a lengthened school 
year, with the all-year school for tiiose who 
can profit by it ; independent and complete 
control of school finances by the board of 
education; increased financial support for 
enlarged school programs; and federal aid 
for education as typified in the Smith- 
Towner bill. 

Following the adoption of the resolu- 
tions Dr. Charles E. Chadsey, for the Com- 
mittee on Status of the Superintendent, 
presented a report that set forth the con- 
ception of the superintendent's office as it 
appeared to the superintendents and stu- 
dents of school administration who made 
up the committee. 

The election resulted in the following 
choice of officers for the department : Presi- 
dent, R. G. JoneS) Cleveland; First Vice- 
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President, Will C. Wood, California; flfec- 
and Vice-president , E. C. Broome, Phila- 
delphia; Treasurer, I. B. Bush, Erie, Pa.; 
Executive Committee, Randall J. Condon, 
Cincinnati ; Frank Cody, Detroit ; Jesse H. 
Newlon, Denver, and J. H. Beveridge, 
Omaha. 

W. Cabson Byan, Jr. 
Educational EDrroB, 
New Yobk Evening Post 



EDUCATION FOR POLITICS 

. In a democracy, education is in politics 
and in politics to stay; in a democracy 
everything of final moment, at least so far 
as this world is concerned, is in politics, 
and in politics to stay: indeed that is al- 
most exactly what democracy is. This does 
not mean that we must keep on electing 
state superintendents of instruction on a 
ballot split up into party columns, nor 
even that we should keep on electing them 
at all: it does mean that education is 
everybody's business, and everybody's most 
impoitant busdness; that education is the 
supreme concern of the town and the 
country, of the county, the state and the 
nation, and that state and nation must 
take definite and full responsibility for it. 
. What caused the war is still the main 
problem for any mind that wants to think 
below the crude surface of human affairs. 
Ctermany undoubtedly applied the torch, 
but who loaded the magazine with ex- 
plosdves to wreck a world and create havoc 
for ten generations to repair* For four 
hundred years Prussians, under the lead 
of the HohenzoUerns, thought the Prussia 
•that was to 'be: then Prussia, still under 
the same sinister guidance, thought the 
Germany that was to be : then they began 
to think the Qermanized world that was to 
be. At every point the image was thrust 
into reality by energy, intelligence, tire- 



less action, unwavering persistence: noth- 
^ ing was too huge to be resolved and done ; 
nothing was too small to be attended to ; no 
one was too high or too lowly to be con- 
scripted, from HohenzoUem to baby in the 
cradle. 

. Europe furnished all the necessary en- 
vironmental conditions. Beligio-political 
rivalries and hatred put on the Thirty 
Years War to give fighting Prussia her 
first chances and to sink deep into the soul 
of middle Europe the agonies that train 
for greatness; Austria's weakness and 
England's and France's greed set the 
stage for a Frederick the Great ; Napoleon 
burned into Germany's heart the horror of 
being the victim in war and the resolve 
henceforth to be invincible and the ag- 
gressor ; and finally the stifling competition 
. of modem trade raised the pressure to the 
explosive point; then the war. Now the 
Armistice: but when and how Peace t 

And all this time, wh«kt of schools and 
teachers and education? Go back fifty 
years before the American Eevolution, and 
you find in all Europe, perhaps in all the 
world, one king and only one, busied with 
schools, school children, teachers — old 
Frederick William of Prussia ; he had two 
hobbies : his army, with its giant Potsdam 
guards, six and seven foot men, kidnapped 
from everywhere; and the Prussian state 
schools, two hundred years before their 
time. Old crabbed crotchetty Frederick 
William carved his initials on the army and 
the school, and like letters cut in the bark 
of a tree, the HohenzoUem brand grew un- 
obliterated into the hugeness of greater 
Prussia and the prussianized German Em- 
pire. American educators in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth century, visiting the 
German schools, dimly perceived but little 
understood the shadow of the old monarch 
still covering the wonderful educational 
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machine, like the shadow of the fabled 
Upas tree. ** Listen to me, so that you can ^ 
tell me back what I am telling you," 
shouted a German teacher to his cringing 
boys; and old Frederick William if he 
could have waked and heard would have 
pinned a medal on that teacher. 

German schools did not educate: they 
trained. Education engenders freedom : it 
cultivates the power and habit of thinking 
on all questions and thinking to the end; 
it fosters the am/bition to plan and execute 
one's own career and- participate freely in 
the common life of man. Only a democ- 
racy dare educate: and even democracies 
are yet far short of the courage of their 
convictions. 

. An astounding yet almost unnoticed edu- 
cational fact: the Prussian minister of 
education in 1841 banned the kindergarten , 
from the kingdom ! This is the very devil 's 
hoof of autocracy betraying itself in the 
most unexpected place: why ban the kin- 
dergarten? Was it not a German institu- 
tion with an incurably German name, 
which almost defies translation f Did it 
not confine its efforts to balbies under 
school agef Was it not the dream of a 
harmless innocent pious enthusiast f What 
was its crime, that the mighty engine of 
the Prussian government was turned 
against it, that the royal **cultusminifirter*' 
should abolish it from its native soil f Yet 
the minister was albsolutely correct, for the 
kindergarten in all its childilike innocence 
contained an antidote for HohenzoUernism ; 
His Excellency probably would have called 
it poison. That element was freedom : the 
kindergarten, by its very name, was a place 
for children to grow according to their 
spiritual nature; the only school Prussia 
could tolerate was one in which children 
were trained on the Prussian model, which 
was vastly different from the spirit of the 



kindergarten, or the Sermon on the Mount 
either. 

In brief, Prussia was educating, or at 
least schooling, for politics. And America 
must educate for politics: but, in God's 
name, how differently ! The supreme ques- 
tion is Howf To this great momentous 
question, big with fate, we can not guess 
nor fake an answer; the answer must be 
thought out and worked out; and for this 
task the best brains of America are none . 
too good. How shall American schools 
educate Americans for American politics f 
Surely not as Prussia trained Germans for 
Prussian politics! But howf This is the 
ultimate key to our whole system and 
operation. If we fail in this, then success 
in the rest will be of less than no avail, for 
it will render our ultimate downfall only 
the more tragic — ^as in the fall of Germany. 

First, we must sense the fact that this 
question is paramount, and that its answer 
will be decisive for all the reat. The 
Prussian minister in 1841 was absolutely 
correct and eflScient in abolishing the kin- 
dergarten, just as the Pruaaian school 
master in 1904 was right in shouting to 
his boys "Listen to me, so that you can tell 
me back what I am telling you." For the 
kindei^rten was contrived to produce ex- 
actly what the Prussian system did not 
want and could not tolerate ; and the Ger- 
man teacher was the tool of the German 
state for producing minds that would say 
back whatever the government told them. 
Without this teacher, omnipresent for 
three centuries, August, 1914, could not 
have been what it was, for the Prussian 
autocracy and the Prussian army could 
not have been what they were. So with- 
out a vastly different school system and 
teacher, America could not be what she 
is, and still less can she attain to what she 
is to 'be : for great though our past may be, 
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who can doubt that our future is to be 
greater, more beautiful, more human, more 
truly American. The Declaration of In- 
dependence announced to the world the 
most ambitious and idealistic political plan 
ever drawn : we have only b^un to build 
the actual structure: the task of the Amer- 
ican school is to breed up the human ele- 
ments which shall enter into the creation 
of the true American. 

A (beginning has been made in the 
schools as well as in the government: In 
1870, when England was first putting her 
hand to public elementary schools the 
scientist Huxley proposed ''an educational 
ladder, with its foot in the gutter and its 
top in the university, up which any boy 
might dimb as far as his capacity and his 
ambition should lead him." The public 
school ^ystemi of the United States was the 
first approximation the world ever saw of 
this dream of Huxley's. That school sys- 
tem, reaching from primary grades to state 
universities, is the most democratic going 
concern in the world to-day — ^this in spite 
of whatever faults and weaknesses it may 
suffer from. It is significant that when 
the homeland of the kindei^arten banned' 
it, America took it up ; and we must have 
eagerly carried its gracious influence up- 
ward in our schools, so that the primary 
grades of our schools to-d-ay have out- 
stripped the rest of the system in their 
spiritual efiicieney. 

Edfucation is the discovery and fostering 
of the truest character of the growing in- 
dividual. So the educator of a nation has 
to divine and foster the deepest essence 
and nature of the people. What is Amer- 
ica f This is the supreme question for 
every sincere and earnest teacher. With- 
out some true and adequate realization of 
this great idea, no teacher can attain to 
any full performance of the task of Amer- 
ican education. For lack of this no learn- 



ing, no skill in method, no brilliance of 
personality will compensate: nay in some 
oases these may render the actual results 
positively injurious to the cause of foster- 
ing the genuine American spirit. It mat- 
ters little what branch of the curriculum 
that German schoolmaster was teaching: 
his ''Now listen to me!" was the real 
lesson. BegardlesB of the branch under 
consideration, the American teacher who 
says "Now think clearly, honestly, fairly, 
resolutely, modestly, and do not fear to 
stand by your conclusions " — is cultivating 
American intelligence. 

But how shall we educate for politics 
in America t How did we make war f We 
mobilized the whole country, and first of 
all, the country's brains and hearts. So 
we shall educate for politics and for the 
America that is in the making. Of course 
the mobilization is well under way: this 
great convention is part and parcel of it; 
so is the honest and earnest work of every 
teacher in every schoolroom, and the sin- 
cere and devoted services of every school 
trustee, and every citizen who contributes 
to educational progress, by voice or act. 
A democracy must educate all its citizens, 
and the job is big enough to task the 
energies of all. Just as we pooled the 
brains of the country to win th^ war, we 
must pool the brains of the country to edu- 
cate for democracy. 

Education is everybody's job, just as is 
health, or religion, or government : yet the 
teacher is the critical point, quite as much 
as the physician and minister and states- 
man are in their field. What are we go- 
ing to do about mobilizing brains at the 
critical point? The worst feature in the 
present situation is not the injustice and 
hardship inflicted upon those in the pro- 
fession: it is the hopeless inability of the 
schools to bid for the first-class brains. As 
things are the big-brained and kigh-pow- 
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ered inddvidtialfi in the teaching profession 
are kept in it only by a spiritual force of 
love for the work and devotion to the 
cause. In financial rewards the '^business 
man'* looks down from a dizzy height on 
the teacher: in preeftige the teacher is far 
behind the lawyer, the engineer, the phys- 
ician, the politician. 

Financially the demands of the teacher 
are modest, and will probably always be 
so: he asks for a compensation which will 
maintain him and his family in decency 
and reasonaible comfort and enable him to 
provide against sickness and incapacity, 
and to accumulate a reasonaible competence 
for his own old age and the support of 
his wife and children after his death. 
How long, oh how long shall it be, before 
the Repoijblic awakes to the tragic folly of 
defaulting on this demand of modest 
necessity? How long before the nation 
awakes to its own intolerable loss through 
its own blind ineptitude? Not the teach- 
er's welfare or comfort or happiness, pri- 
marily, form the justification for higher 
compensation; but the very life of the 
RepuMic and the perpetuity and perfec- 
tion of that freedom of which America is 
the supreme champion. 

Financially our demands are modest : we 
do not wish to give up the joy of laboring 
mainly for spiritual rewards. But for 
the dignity of the profession we demand 
everything. Our business is the most im- 
portant: we are through forever, I trust, 
with ducking and deprecating; we are for- 
ever done with excuses or apologies or 
evasions about being teachers. We will 
tftend up and look the world in the eye: 
we will say to the lawyer, the physician, 
the engineer, the ''business man" — ^too 
long America's ''little tin god" — "Our job 
is more important than yours!" And if 
he hesitates to admit it, we shall simply 
point ta his children committed to our 



care, upon whose very souls and destinies 
we are supposed to work. But we our- 
selves: we shall be very humible in the 
presence of these children, who r^resent, 
said the Oreat Teacher, the very KiogdtKii 
of Heaven. 

Incidentally, and aside, for ourselves as 
teaeheiH, it is up to us to master our job 
better if we expect the same preertige as 
the engineer, the physician, the lawyer, 
even the business man, now enjoy. The 
sugar maker determines the chemical com- 
position of every single car of limestone 
that comes to the factory, because nothing 
less than this will ensure purity and 
standard in the product. The professional 
educator is just 'beginning to treat his 
problem with the same scientific care. 

The forces once mobilized, what is the 
aim? Whither shall we move? First, to 
insure a true vision of America, for every 
young American: this is the supreme and 
paramount objective of the American 
school. To this objective we can permit no 
question or obstacle: if we can not attain 
this the rest is of no account. No matter 
how crowded the curriculum, way must be 
made for this, and a broad and generous 
way at that. Heaven knows there is dead 
wood enough yet to be cut from the course 
of study to make room for much vital and 
generous culture of true patriotism; and 
how the hearts and minds of boys and 
girls will wake from the dead remoteness 
of irrelevant erudition to the issue of free- 
dom and the principles of Americanism! 

We must find new and potent means to 
indoctrinate every schooliboy and girl with 
the love of liiberty, equality, fraternity. 
Our long devotion to the idol of individual 
success is bringing us to the brink of ruin. 
Whether by accident or intent we have bred 
a citizenry who have in the mass refused 
to let politics interfere with business; we 
must 'breed a race who will understand 
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that politics, the business of all, is supreme 
over all other mundane affairs. America 
has been a place wherer poor boys became 
millionaires, and presidents; and the mil- 
lionaires, being more numerous and less 
modest than the presidents, have got more 
attention from the rising generation, and 
have sadly distorted their views of life. 
The school has not been much to blame, 
except through dereliction in preventive 
and constructive action. It has mildly 
aided and abetted the potent forces of the 
world-stream, and has failed to sense its 
own countervailing mission. 

We must renew our allegiance to the 
original charter of our nation, the Declara- 
tion of Independence: our pupils must 
grasp its political philosophy with their 
intelligence, and thrill to its humanistic 
idealism with their hearta '*No virtue is 
safe that is not enthusiastic." As in the 
days before the slavery conflict, so now 
again we are being tempted to ignore and 
even to deny th« challenge of that bold 
document : to modify and scale it down in 
the interest of expediency, comfort, pros- 
perity, and such other inducements as the 
tempter is wont to offer. It is well to 
undersrt»nd once for all that the Declara- 
tion, unlike laws or even constitutions, is 
not subject to amendment, but only to ful- 
filment : it is the prophecy and program of 
the America that is yet to be made — and 
we trust of the world that is to be. 

If I am to be an American my vision 
of my own individual private fortune must 
yield in brightness and power to my vision 
of my country, free, happy, united, pros- 
perous. The majority of our citizens now 
are habitually ** absent without leave" in 
the duty of politics: often they take a 
shallow and pitiful pride in thus holding 
aloof. At the other extreme are the peri- 
odic revelations of respectable Americans 
prostituting political processes to their own 



selfish ends — as for example buying seats in 
the senate; or actually robbing the country 
which they profess to love — as in the ease 
of the American Sugar Corporation in 
Theodore Roosevelt's time. 

The test of our patriotism and our love 
of liberty comes of course only when our 
self-interest conflicts with these ideals. 
Every man, :be he autocrat or democrat, 
desires to be free himself: the true lover 
of liberty is one who in the words of Lin- 
coln, desires that '*all men, everywhere, 
shall ibe free." And the American must 
desire this even though the liiberty of all 
men may reduce his profits or restrict his 
control over wihat he calls his business. It 
is easy to approve of our fellowmen being 
free to do things we approve of: the test 
of our loyalty to freedom itself comes 
when they propose to use their lawful free- 
dom to do what we dislike or condemn* 
Much use has *been made of a well-meant 
but vague term, *' hundred per cent- 
American;" one is tempted to put nitric 
acid on any supposed sample in some such 
form as: "Do you want 100 per cent, of 
the people of America to enjoy life, liberty 
and' the pursuit of happiness, in some 
degree comparable to your own situation? 
Will you refuse to profit personally at the 
cost of your city, your state, or your 
country, even though scores of others are 
doing itt WiU you take time out of your 
business, even at a loss to yourself, for the 
common goodt" And so on ad libitum. 
If you can rank on these tests you may 
aspire, not indeed to 100 per cent., but to 
an hononuble grade in that noble character 
denoted by the term Americanism. 

The school is under little danger of teach- 
ing a false Americanism; but it is under 
great hazard of failing to teach the whole 
truth. Indeed there are very great natural 
difikulties in the way : it is so easy to de- 
nounce Benedict Arnold and Aaron Burr, 
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and JeflPerson Davis. Their sins, whatever 
they were, are not the sins that threaten 
America now. The devil is accustomed in 
all times to appear as an angel of light, and 
is not very dangerous when he comes in his 
own proper person. Our own twentieth 
century has its own treasons against the 
country : they bear mostly the dollar mark, 
in one form or another: either in the use 
of political means to fill private coffers ; or 
the use of great wealth to gain political 
ends. It is not necessary to name speci- 
men cases, for they will come to your mind 
in unhappy aibundance; every state has its 
own particular disgrace, and the nation 
itself far too many : if any one has douibts 
let him read Roosevelt's autobiography, or 
the daily papers. But the school will find 
it hard indeed to deal with the sins of the 
age while the men of the age still live and 
move in the midst of us. 

Fortunately the most important procesas 
is not to exhibit these or any other wrongs 
and arouse indignation against them: it is 
rather to awaken and enfi!ber in the minds 
of the growing American those positive 
principles and ideals which will make him 
spurn such dteeds in whatever fonn th^ 
present themselves. Economic and polit- 
ical malefactors, as often as not, are men 
of excellent private character and charm- 
ing personality. How many good ohurch 
members, devoted husbands, loving fathers, 
public-spirited townsmen, yielded to the 
lure of ''cost plus 10 per cent.," and liter- 
ally robbed the star-spangled banner* 
Samuel Johnson said that patriotism is 
''the last refuge of a scoundrel": unfortu- 
nately it is too often the refuge of an 
otherwise good man, who lacks either the 
intelligence or the firmness to refuse to 
profit privately at the cost of the land he 
professes to love, and in a limited and 
half -seeing way, does love. 

With all deference to educational opin- 



ion and practise, but with deep conviction 
grown deeper for now many years, I urge 
far greater attention in schools to our own 
American culture and ideals. We must 
know actual America better. All the g^reat 
peoples of the past have nourished their 
youth on the suiblime history and legends 
of their own race; the spiritual ancestors 
of the whole civilized world taught their 
ohildren nothing about other peoples, but 
filled their smnds with the lore of their 
own past. I have no desire to promote 
narrowness or provincialism, nor to hide 
from the youn^ American the virtues of 
other nations ; on the contrary we need to 
rewrite our own history in the interest of 
truth and world-neighborliness: but our 
own national history and achievements, 
and aibove all our national ideals, we must 
learn far better. 

"Who was Herodes Atticust" asked the 
teacher of a high-school history clasB con- 
sisting of albout twenty young American 
boys and girls; and some time was spent 
in elaiborating on that ancient worthy. 
Being invited to talk to the ckiSB, I chose 
to question them, and asked whether Lin- 
coln was ever in Congress; what Washing- 
ton said in his Farewell Address; who 
Colonel Robert Gould Shawi was: on all 
these questions in Amerioan history not 
one of the dass could give one single 
correct idea; their minds were absolutely 
blank on the suibject. Not one of th^a 
could give a hint as to the basic political 
principles contained in the Declaration of 
Independence. Yet Colonel Shaw, prob- 
ably unknown to nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of every thousand Americans, is 
infinitely more worthy of attention than a 
dozen Herodes Atticuses: and the smallest 
significant fact in the life of AJbraham 
Lincoln is of more value to Americanifan 
than two thirds of the whole mass of 
ancient history which now forms so domi- 
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nant a part of th-e high-school pabulum. 
I nmst confess to an obsession for 
Aibraham Lincoln. I would dear a wide 
space for him in the course of study, at 
whatever cost. Lincoln is the very em- 
bodiment of true Americanism: he felt it 
in his soul, he lived it ia his life, he ex- 
pounded it in the clearest thought and 
words yet known to i)olitical discussion. 
How strange that it should have been left 
to an Englishman to write the first Lincoln 
play: John Drinkwater's '* Abraham Lin- 
coln,*' disfigured as it is with naive sole- 
cisms, not only captivated England, but 
swept America oflE its feet in adimiration. 
Is this another case of a prophet being not 
without honor except in his own country? 
In the reform of our curriculum, needed 
80 bitterly, as a first measure, let us devote 
twenty times as much attention to this 
"First American." I would have every 
child versed in the fascinating stories of 
hij9 kindness and humanity, his patience, 
his love of men and women and children, 
his mercy to .animals, his modesty and 
humor, his scrupulous conscience, his en- 
tire lovablenesB; I would have the boys 
and girls fed still more on all of these, 
and adid his passionate devotion to clear 
thinking and truth, his magnanimity to his 
enemies, his self-ignoring devotion to the 
interests of his country and the great 
causes for which he stood. The young men 
and women, about to assume the rights and 
duties of citizenship, should become learned 
in his political standards, practise, and 
ideals: this in itself would involve a liberal 
education in American history, for all our 
early history focused in the great conflict 
of the 60 's, and our present flowM out 
of it. 

. Out of his great utterances can be made 
a very bible of Americanism and a gospel 
of liberty; and a fitting commentary can 
be compiled from the admiring verdicts of 



the best judgments of the world. He de- 
fined American freedom once for all: *'As 
I would not be a slave, so I would not be a 
master. This is my idea of democracy. 
What differs from this, by the extent of 
the difference, is not democracy." He 
grasped, with his remarkable insight, the 
greatest lesson of modern times, yet to be 
learned by the great mass of our citizens, 
especially those in comfortable circum- 
stances — that we live in a moving world, 
and must move forward ourselves: *'The 
dogmas of a quiet past,'' he wrote in one 
of his messages, "are inadequate for the 
stormy present. The occasion is piled high 
with dififtculty, and we must rise with the 
occasion. As our case is new, so we must 
think anew and act anew. First, we must 
disenthrall ourselves, then we shall save 
the Republic." Would to God that even 
these two sentiments had been faithfully 
educated into the minds and hearts of the 
generation now ruling the affairs of our 
country. Certainly it is not too soon to 
begin with those who will succeed us so 
soon in the arena of national life, 
i Not for one moment do I mean to con- 
fine the attention of American children to 
American heroes. The best of all ages have 
made their contribution to the great stream 
of freedom and humanity which we believe 
is culminating in the ideals of America to- 
day. Old Socrates was far more American 
than much stuff that is taught in school 
histories of the United States. Deeper 
than Americanism even is humanity, and 
no man can afford to be ignorant of the 
old Qreek sage and martyr; but alas, the 
graduate of the clUssical course in the 
high school may be able to decline nouns 
and conjugate verbs, but he has not a 
glimmer of the meaning of the life and 
death of Socrates, nor of the priceless 
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heritage which the Attic Greeks left to all 
times to come. 

The greatest of all figures, Jesus himself, 
is far too little known: how unutteraibly 
sad that millions know his name only in 
sacrilege, and even those who have enjoyed 
the typical instruction in church and Sun- 
day school; have the most meager and often 
distorted conception of the fundamental 
facts eoneerning the Son of Man. Yet 
without His work and message democracy 
in the true sense would never have beeq^ 
born, and there would have been no De- 
claration of Independence announcing the 
equality of men as such. 

Education for politics must reach all the 
way from the sky-heights of ideals down 
to the grass roots of the commonest daily 
routine in the school. The teacher without 
the ideals will certainly fail in the details, 
in spite of all the technique in the world ; 
the teacher with the ideals will almost al- 
ways have some success without technique ; 
but of course full efficiency will be achieved 
by combining ideals with technical skill. 

The school will have to do more to train 
its pupils toward political thinking. I am 
not unaware of the obstacles and perils that 
lie along this path : even now almost every 
university in the land is under suspicion 
among certain classes of people who con- 
fuse sociology with socialism and mistake 
an exposition of facts concerning S3aidical- 
ism with advocacy of the program of the 
I. W. W. Propaganda in favor of either 
side of a question which divides the body 
politic can not in the nature of things be 
required or even permitted in the universal 
public school. Happily the main business 
of education for American citizenship is 
not teaching the young what they shall 
think on any question, but rather teaching 
them how to think and fostering the habit 
wnd capacity of thinking on all questions, 



of forming their own rational conclusions, 
and of acting accordingly. The problem of 
actual instruction in this field for various 
grades of the school is already being suc- 
cessfully worked out in many places, with- 
out any serious difficulty or objections. 
It is too large to be dealt with here. 

All democracy has failed thus far: in 
the recent war as in the Civil War, we 
surrendered for the time being much of 
our bill of rights and gave almost absolute 
power into the hands of the executive. 
No people thus far have been able to pay 
the full price of liberty: from the view- 
point of history there is a painful doubt 
whether any people ever can. The task of 
American education is to enable the people 
of America to pay that price. 

The first element in the price is intelli- 
gence : but it is intelligence working not in 
an academic vacuum, remote from all con- 
crete affairs, nor in the far-off and unre- 
lated past, but rather in the problems 
which confront us here and to-day. These 
problems are rich enough in intellectual 
content and human value to engage the 
best mental powers of mankind. The 
school is the chief agency for creating such 
intelligence. The peculiar demand in a 
democracy is that every full-fledged citizen 
must possess and exercise this type of in- 
telligence. 

The other element is harder to name : it 
is loyalty, or patriotism, or character ; call 
it by its truest name, the love of mankind. 
Without this, intelligence is useless or 
worse than useless. The thirteenth chapter 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians is 
still true: ''Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and angels, if I have not 
love, I am nothing." The young American 
must learn the reciprocity of rights and 
duties, and the mutual character of human 
relations. To the clear thinking of ^Id 
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Socrates must be added the humanity of 
the Son of Man: the Gospel and the De- 
claration of Independence are close akin: 
both are moving together toward fulfil- 
ment. It will doubtless be a long check- 
ered course of progress : no wisdom can set 
a term to it : the educator will perform ever 
larger and larger functions, and will have 
ever growing credit and ever growing re- 
ward. 

E. 0. SissoN 
Unftersity of Montana 



DISTRIBUTION AND GROWTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA HIGH SCHOOLS 

AccoRDiNn to the annual report of the super- 
intendent of public instruction for Pennsyl- 
vania in the year 1894 there were 145 public 
schools called high schools. Thirty of these 
«chools taught one or more classes of algebra 
and had this as their only basis for calling 
themselves high schools. One hundred and 
fifteen taught some geometry; ninety-seven, 
physics, rhetoric and Latin; twenty-three, 
Greek; twenty-nine German; seven French; 
ninety-nine, civics as a separate branch; 
practically all the others taught civics in con- 
nection with United States history.^ In the 
various annual reports of the county superin- 
tendents to the state superintendent, and pub- 
lished as a part of the state superintendent's 
annual report, accounts are given of the es- 
tablishment of high schools. A total of 192 
public high schools is reported established 
prior to and including the year 1894. The 
annual report of the Bureau of Education for 
this same year gives the number of public high 
schools within the state as 223. 

Due to the lack of a standard course of 
«tu<}y for the high schools prior to the law of 
1895, it is impossible to determine the exact 
number of such schools in actual existence. 
An examination of the following table wiU 
make this fact more evident. 

1 Beport of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for 1894, page ix. 



PubUo High Sohooli 

Reported by the 

County Snperliiten- 

Publle High ScboolB dents In Their An- 

Reported by tJie nual Report to the 

Bureau of Educa- State Supertnten- 

Year tion dent 

1915 863 574 

1910 774 548 

1906 488 456 

1900 •. 377 396 

1895 256 206 

1890 143 180 

1885 81 75 

1880 — 58 

The Bureau of Education reports do not 
list the number of public high schools for the 
state for any year prior to 1886, except for the 
year 1865, when they reiwrt twelve. The 
various county superintendents' reports show 
forty-four such schools in existence, or having 
been established prior to 1876; thirty-five, 
prior to 1870; eighteen, prior to 1865; and 
six, prior to 1860. Some of the schools re- 
ported by the county superintendents existed 
for several years and then failed for some 
reason. No record or report of this failure 
to continue was given in the superintend- 
ent's reports to the state superintendent. Had 
they reported this failure it would not have 
shown the annual " forward movement in edu- 
cation within the district," and this was one 
item practically all superintendents reported 
for their county, annually. 

Only three, of the first fourtfeen schools 
established, were located in towns of less than 
7,000 population. These three schools were at 
Meadville, Tioga, and Coudersport. Tioga 
was a small town of about 450 and Couders- 
port had at that time a population of 471. 
These three towns are located in the northern 
part of the state and their early populations 
differed greatly from the populations of the 
eastern and southern portions of the state. A 
large portion of the early settlers for the 
northern tier of counties came from the New 
England states and from New York state. 
The early training of these settlers resulted 
in their demand for an advanced education 
for their children. 

In 1880 there were four pupils in the public 
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high schools for every one thousand attend- 
ing the public schools of the state. In 1890, 
the number had increased to twelve; in 1900, 
to twenty-eight; in 1910, to fifty-five; and in 
1915 there were sixty-seven pupils attending 
the public high schools for every one thou- 
sand attending the public schools. 

In 1880 there were two students attending 
college for every one thousand attending the 
public schools of the state. In 1890, the 
number had doubled; in 1900, there were 
eight; in 1910, the number was eleven; and 
in 1915 there were twelve pupils attending 
the colleges of the state for every one thou- 
sand attending the public schools of the state. 

During the quarter of a century beginning 
in 1890 and ending in 1915 there was an in- 
crease of 50 x>er cent, in the enrolment of the 
public schools of the state. The enrolment of 
the public high schools increased over 760 per 
cent, and during this same period the col- 
leges had an increase of 480 per cent in their 
enrolment 

The average number of students to each 
high school teacher decreased from twenty- 
six in 1890 to twenty-four in 1915, while the 
average nimiber of students to each public 
high school increased from forty-nine in 1890, 
to one hundred and eleven in 1915. This is 
an increase of 127 per cent in the number 
of students to each public high school. A 
similar increase in the number of students 
to each school during the next quarter of a 
century is a problem not to be under-esti- 
mated. 

The increase in the number of students 
taking advantage of the public high schools 
of the state is more obvious when we con- 
sider that in 1880 there was one student in 
these schools out of every 1,425 persons in 
the state; in 1890, one out of every 475; in 
1900, one out of every 195 persons; in 1910, 
one out of every 120; and in 1915 there was 
one child in high school for every 95 persons 
in the state. 

In 1885, 40.8 per cent of all students at- 
tending the public high schools were boys and 
59.7 per cent were girls. In 1900 the ratio 
was 38.4 per cent, for the boys and 61.6 per 



cent for the girls, and in 1915 the number 
of boys had grown to 46.7 per cent and the 
girls composed but 53.3 per cent of the total 
enrolment 

In 1890 there were 1,536 pupils graduated 
from the public high schools of the state and 
a quarter of a century later the total number 
of graduates was 14,128. The number of 
graduates for 1915 exceeded the total enrol- 
ment of the high schools for the year 1890 
by almost three thousand. Not only had the 
number of graduates increased greatly, but 
the percentage of students graduating had in- 
creased approximately 3 per cent 

In 1900, according to the Census Beports, 
but 49 per cent of the total population lived 
in cities of 8,000 population or more, and they 
supplied 55 per cent of all the students at- 
tending the public high schools. Ten years 
later 61 per cent of the total population was 
living in cities of 8,000 population or mor^ 
yet they supplied only 52 per cent, of the high 
school enrolment The decade from 1900 to 
1910 marks the opening of a very large num- 
ber of high schools in the small towns and 
townships. 

Pennsylvania may be divided into two sec- 
tions. Eastern, or anthracite section and the 
western, or bituminous section. A careful 
study of the annual reports of the county 
superintendents to the state superintendent 
shows that the anthracite portion of the state 
was much more -active in the early develop- 
ment of public high schools. Almost 13 per 
cent, of all the schools established in the 
anthracite region up to and including the 
year 1910, were established prior to 1871 and 
in the bituminous region only 8 per cent, of 
the schools had been established prior to the 
same year. The next ten years, in the 
anthracite region, produced 14 per cent, of 
the schools, and 15 per cent in the bituminous 
region. The period from 1880 to 1890, which 
included the year the high school law of the 
state was enacted, shows 42 per cent of the 
schools for the anthracite region established 
and 39 per cent for the bituminous section. 
The following decade produced 23 per c«it 
for the eastern portion and 31 per cent for 
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the western section, while the period from 
1900 to 1910 shows only 8 per cent for the 
anthraoite regrion and 7 per cent for the 
hituminous district. All the city high schools 
were established prior to 1890. 

In 1890, just three years after the law 
establishing high schools in all cities and 
boroughs organized into wards had been 
passed, there were 121 such cities and 
boroughs in the state. The records show the 
establishment of many more than the above 
number of high schools at this time. Although 
many of them may not have been entitled to 
be called high schools, it reveals that a 
majority of people were in favor of this ad- 
vanced training at the expense of the public 
and were already in some way providing for 
it. In 1893 the high-school privilege was 
granted to all school districts. It was not 
compulsory, but it was a sign of honor for 
the small town to have a high school^ and a 
stinging rebuke to its citizenry if it did not 
support such a school. The ntimber of high 
schools increased very rapidly. However, 
with the greater freedom in the establishment 
of the schools, came more definite control of 
the curriculum, through the prescribed course 
of study. It was a well deserved poliqy and 
was only the beginning of the later control 
of the teaching body of these schools through 
certification, state outlined courses of study, 
and finally state supervision and inspection. 

H. B. Weaver 
219 DuNSEiTH St., 
PnppsBUBGH, Pa, 



EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

THE STATE UNIVERSITY OP NEW MEXICO 

Dr. David S. Hill, president of the uni- 
versily, has issued a statement in which he 
says: 

It is a fact that the proposed appropriation of 
$85,000 together with the reduced income from 
lands belonging to the state university, will be 
insufficient to maintain the state university even 
on its present basis. 

The board of regents of the state university la 
pleased that during the past year all indebtedness 
and bills were paid, and feels that efficiency should 



be rewarded, not penalized. After the fear of 
any deficit whatever was removed a substantial 
cash balance, with all bills paid, remained to the 
credit of the university on December 1, 1920. 
However, this cash balance has been used in meet- 
ing the necessary expenses of the present year and 
will soon be exhausted. 

No new buildings have recently been asked for 
by the university except in case a bond issue were 
to be made. A careful budget constructed just 
prior to the meeting of the legislature set forth 
the need of $145,000 for maintenance to be ex- 
pended during the fiscal year beginning Decem- 
ber 1, 1921. It is a simple matter of arithmetic 
to show that aa appropriation of $85,000 together 
with a reduced land's income (an income that 
amounted to $37,500 during the past fiscal year) 
can not possibly maintain the university upon its 
present sound collegiate basis. 

The state university belongs to the people of 
the whole state. Its students represent practically 
every county in the state. It also enrolls students 
from nearly every other state in the union, and 
these students, all of whom pay additional fees, 
help to lessen the overhead costs and also con- 
tribute to that cosmopolitan atmosphere which 
benefits a real university. 

The prospect of dascouraging such chosen stu- 
dents, aU of whom are above high-school grade, 
and of disappointing capable men and women who 
are members of the faculty, looms large in view 
of any prospect of reducing rather than of in- 
creasing the income of the state university. 

To increase the ine<Kne'of the 6tate University 
of New Mexico by $^5,000 would mean an added 
burden of about fifty cents per year to a tax- 
payer in New Mexico who pays taxes upon $5,000 
worth of property and upon others in like propor- 
tion. 

What seems to be needed in the present crisis 
is for our citizens to devise immediately some 
means of helping sympathetically the harassed and 
overworked committees of our legislature in an 
earnest effort to prevent disaster to our educa- 
tional institutions; secondly, to discover s<»ne sat- 
isfactory means of preserving the continuity of 
the land's income to be paid to the institutions 
during the next two years, in accordance with the 
understanding with the federal government; and, 
thirdly, to see to it that economies are effected in 
less important matters than the sacred cause of 
education in order that adequate appropriations 
may be made for the maintenance of the necessary 
educational institutions of the state. 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE KANSAS STATE 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

The Kansas State Agricultural College will 
get the addition to its agricultural building, 
as well as the veterinary clinic building, the 
addition to Kedzie hall, and the purchase of 
a considerable acreage of land, according to 
the revised report of the senate ways and 
means committee and the report of the house 
ways and means committee. 

According to both reports, $100,000 will be 
given for the veterinary clinic building. The 
house allowed $300,000 for the addition to the 
agricultural building, the senate committee 
$275,000. The house committee allowance for 
the addition to Kedzie hall, housing the 
cafeteria and the printing plant, is $150,000, 
while the senate committee allowance is $125,- 
000. On land the senate allowed more than 
the house, $65,000 as against $52,000. 

The original bill reported by the senate 
committee omitted any provision for enlarg- 
ing the agricultural building. This aroused 
strongly the alumni and other friends of agri- 
culture in Kansas^ and under the leadership 
of President Jardine such strong representa- 
tions were made as to the need for the build- 
ing that it has been restored by the committee 
to the budget, though the amount is somewhat 
less than was asked by the institution. 

In addition to the changes in the figures for 
buildings the house committee allowed $700,- 
000 a year for salaries, which is somewhat 
more than the present payroll and consider- 
ably more than was allowed by the senata 
The house also boosted the maintenance 
%ure8 from $278,000 to $300,000, and the 
appropriations for repairs from $50,000 to 

$eo,ooo. 

THE SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS IN IOWA 

The University of Iowa Service BuUeiin 
says: 

The shortage in trained teachers is not confined 
to any single subject or group of subjects, though 
quite naturally it is most keenly felt in the newer 
groups of subject-matter organized in this state in 
recent years, such as home economics^ agriculture, 
manual arts, commercial subjects, and the more 



modern phases of the social sciences such as com- 
munity civics, and social problems. Tet even in the 
oldest subjects in the high-school curriculum, there 
is a shortage most alarming to those whose dearest 
interest is the proper training of adolescent boys 
and girls. 

Last year the Committee on the Appointment of 
Teachers in the University received calls for 291 
teachers of Latin. In seeking to supply this de- 
mand the committee found that there were 6 young 
women, seniors in the university, majoring in Latin 
and adequately prepared, so far as knowledge of 
subject-matter was concerned, to be recommended 
as teachers. In addition, 48 other persons, part of 
them graduates of the university, registered with 
the committee, offering Latin as the subject thqr 
were best prepared to teach. 

In mathematics, there were 371 calls for high- 
school teachers. This department had 6 seniors 
registered for nominations while 149 other people 
who registered indicated mathematics as their first 
choice in subject-matter. 

The situation in the English department was 
somewhat more favorable. Here there were 524 
calls for high-school teachers. The committee was 
able to nominate 27 seniors and 208 other regis- 
trants. 

In home economics there were 315 calls for 
teachers with an avaOable supply of 12 seniors 
and 63 other registrants. 

In manual arts, music, agriculture and commer- 
cial subjeots, the number of registrants was al- 
most negligible when compared with the number of 
calls for teachers. 

This year, the situation is apparently even more 
serious than last. In Latin there are but three 
majors registering for positions. Almost no young 
men in the graduating class have signified their 
desire to teach. There are several graduate stu- 
dents taking advanced work in education, candi- 
dates for higher degrees, but these will all go out 
to superintendencies or to college or normal school 
positions. The committee will be able to serve a 
relatively small fraction of the communities call- 
ing for cooperation. It is possible that some relief 
will come through the present financial inactivity. 
Already a fow of those who left teaching for com- 
mercial pursuits during the war and just following 
are returning. Yet it is to be hoped that the 
schools may not be obliged to depend upon finan- 
cial depressions in order that they may secure 
properly trained teachers, but that this important 
work may be made so attractive as to draw and 
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bold men and women who are worthy to be lead- 
ers of our youth. 

THE HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 

The Harvard Summer School for 1921 will 
open on Tuesday, July 5, and continue, as 
usual, for six weeks. The plans for the school 
have been revised and enlarged and it will 
hereafter be known as " The Summer School 
of Arts and Sciences and of Education '' and 
will be conducted under the joint supervision 
of the faculty of arts and sciences and the 
faculty of education. 

About thirty courses in education will be 
given during the coming session and for the 
first time they may be counted towards the 
Harvard degree of Master of Education. 
Among the visiting teachers in charge of 
these courses will be Dr. Frank W. Ballou, 
superintendent of schools in Washington, 
D. C; J. J. Mahoney, state supervisor of 
Americanization for Massachusetts; Clarence 
D. Eingsley, superintendent of high schools 
for Massachusetts; and Eugene E. Smith, 
headmaster of the Park School at Baltimore, 
who has recently been chosen headmaster of 
the New Coimtry Day School at Chestnut 
Hill. 

Other visiting lecturers who will give Har- 
vard courses this summer include: William 
L. Westermann, professor of history at Cor- 
nell; Edwin Greenlaw, of the University of 
North Carolina, one of the leading southern 
professors of English; Frederick Palmer, Jr., 
professor of physics at Haverford; Frank 
Aydelotte, professor of English at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; Leo E. 
Lewis, professor of music at Tufts; Edward 
G. Spaulding, professor of philosophy at 
Princeton; and A. J. B. Wace, director of 
the British School at Athens. 

Among the Harvard teadiers who will be 
on the summer school staff this year are: Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Haskins, dean of the gradu- 
ate school of arts and sciences; Professor 
Henry W. Holmes, dean of the graduate 
school of education; Professor Clifford H. 
Moore, chairman of the committee on instruc- 
tion, and Professor Charles T. Copeland, who 



for years has given lectures and readings at 
the summer school. 

SUMMER COURSES FOR SUPERINTENDENTS 

AND PRINCIPALS AT THE UNIVERSITY 

OP CHICAGO 

In arranging the program of courses which 
will be given in the school of education dur- 
ing the summer quarter, 1921, the needs of 
superintendents and principals have been care- 
fully considered. In order to provide ade- 
quately for supervisory officers of different 
levels of training and experience, three groups 
of courses have been included: (a) informa- 
tional courses intended to summarize the facts 
now at hand in order to provide studehts with 
a comprehensive view of the proMems which 
are studied; (h) courses which provide train- 
ing in experimental, statistical and historical 
methods of solving school problems; and (c) 
advanced courses which provide opportunity 
for carrying on research in specialized fields. 

The following courses have been provided: 

Introductory Survey Course in Administration, 
•Superintendent E. E. Lewis and Dr. Garter Alex- 
ander. 

Financial Organization and Adminiatration, Dr. 
Carter Alexander. 

An Advanced Survey Course of Administrative 
Problems, Dr. J. F. Bobbitt. 

Public School Finance, Professor H. C. Morrison. 

The Administrative Management of Pupils, Sup- 
erintendent Paul C. Stetson. 

The Teaching Staff, Superintendent E. E. Lewis 
and Superintendent Paul C. Stetaon. 

The Administration and Supervision of High 
Schools, Dr. George S. Counts. 

The Junior College, Dr. L. V. Koos. 

The Junior High School, Superintendent Paul G. 
Stetson and Dr. L. V. Koos. 

The Administration and Supervision of Elementary 
Schools, Dr. William S. Gray. 

The Curriculum, Dr. J. F. Bobbitt. 

Industrial Education, Assistant Professor E. T. 
Filbey. 

Vocational Guidance, Professor James W. darson. 

The Psychology of Elementary and of Secondary 
Education, Dr. Charles H. Judd. 

The Psychology and Treatment of Exceptional 
Children,. Dr. Guy T. Buswell. 

iThe School Treatment of Retarded and Mentally 
Defective Children, Dr. CSara Schmitt. 
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Mental Tests, Dr. F. N. Freeman. 

The Uee of Tests in Improving Elementary and 

High-scbool Instruction, Dr. Clifford Woody. 
Investigations in Beading, Dr. William S. Gray. 
The Supervision of Study Habits in the Junior 

and Senior High School, Assistant Professor R. 

E. Carter. 
General Technique of Instruction in Elementary 

and in High Schools, Professor H. C. Morrison. 
The Criticism and Supervision of Instruction in 

Elementary Schools, President H. A. Brown. 
Statistical Methods, Mr. E^arl Holzinger. 
Experimental Methods, Dr. F. N. Freeman and 

Dr. Guy T. Buswell. 
Methods of Historical Research, Dr. M. W. Jerne- 

gan. 

YALE UNIVERSITY AND DR. ANGELL 

Much of the time of the Yale corporation 
on March 12 was taken up in conferring with 
Dr. Angell with reference to his plans for the 
immediate future. He asked the advice of 
the corporation as to his acceptance of alumni 
dinner invitations, scores of which have been 
I)Ouring in upon him from Yale alumni asso- 
ciations all over the country. The following 
vpte was passed: 

Voted, that in the opinion of the corporation 
Dr. Angell 's present obligations to the Carnegie 
corporation are such that he is advised to postpone 
until the next university year the acceptance of all 
alumni dinner invitations except the proposed 
general dinner in New York, the Western Federa- 
tion dinner in Pittsburgh, and a dinner in his 
former home city, Chicago. 

The president-elect has also accepted an in- 
vitation to si)eak informally at the Yale News 
dinner on March 21, when the heads of the 
most representative student organizations are 
to be present 

President and Mrs. Hadley are arranging 
to give a reception to the president-elect and 
Mrs. Angell in the Yale Art School on the 
evening of Wednesday, May 4. To this all 
members of the faculty and all graduating 
students will be invited, in addition to repre- 
sentative citizens of New Haven. 

The question as to the time of President 
AngelFs inauguration has been left to the 
decision of President Hadley and Dr. Angell. 



Dr. Angell will officially assume the duties of 
the presidency on July 1, even though his 
work at the Carnegie cori>oration will require 
that he divide much of his time between New 
York and New Haven during the summer 
months. 

The president-^lect addressed the corpora- 
tion last week and spoke later at the luncheon 
in Memorial Hall to which all the members 
of the university council, the mayor of New 
Haven, the chairman of the alumni advisory 
board and of the Alumni Fund Association, 
the editor of the Yale Alumni Weekly, the 
chainnen of the Yale Daily News, and of the 
College and Scientific School Student Coun- 
cils were present In both of these addresses 
he laid emphasis on the fact that he could 
take up his work with enthusiasm, because he 
was in the heartiest sympathy with the ideals 
of Yale and felt that Yale's opportunity for 
national educational leadership was an in- 
spiring one. 

EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Professor Frank Aydelotte, of the 2lCassa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has been 
elected president of Swarthmore CoU^e to 
succeed Dr. Joseph Swain. Professor Ayde- 
lotte is a teacher of English and is American 
secretary for the Rhodes trustees. 

Dr. Eicharo F. Scholz, professor of history 
in the University of Washington, has been 
elected president of Reed College, Portland, 
Ore., to succeed Dr. William T. Foster, who re- 
signed in December. Dr. Scholz will b^n 
his work at Reed College in April. 

Dr. Guy Potter Benton, formerly president 
of the University of Vermont, has been elected 
president of the University of the Kiilippines. 

Major-Oeneral Leonard Wood will be nom- 
inated as provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania at the next meeting of the board of 
trustees, to be held on March 21. It is said 
that his election at the follo^n^ meeting is 
assured. 

The New York City Board of Education 
haft elected William R. Hayward, Mrs. Grace 
S. Forsythe and Revert J. Frost the ijiree ad- 
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ditional examiners authorized under the new 
educational law, and has reelected Examiner 
Walter L. Hervey. The salary of examiners is 
$7,700 and the new examiners hold offioe for a 
probationary term of three years. 

Superintendent F. H. Nickerson, of Med- 
ford, Mass., has accepted the superintendency 
of Quincy, Mass., at a salary of $5,500. 

Mr. Herbert H. Howes, of Everett, Mass., 
has resi^rned to become superintendent of 
schools at Norwood. 

We learn from the School Board Journal 
that Mr. R. E. Newcomb, of Plymouth consoli- 
dated school, Plymouth, la., has been elected 
county fluperintendent of Cerro Gordo County, 
la., to succeed Fred D. Cram, who goes to the 
extension iiivision of the Iowa State Teachers' 
College. 

Thomas C. Miller, former state superin- 
tendent of West Virginia, who has been prin- 
cipal of the normal school at Shepherdstown 
for twelve years, has resigned, .to accept a 
jwsition as assistant librarian of the State 
University of West Virginia, at Morgantown. 

Dr. Edward Capps, American Minister to 
Greece, retired from his post on March 13 and 
will return to America within a month. Dr. 
Capps, who is professor of Greek at Princeton 
University, has shown an intimate grasp of 
Greek aflFairs, knowing the country, language 
and customs thoroughly. 

Dr. C. L. Alsberg, chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, hRd been appointed director 
of the Food Research Institute which is to be 
established at Stanford University by the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

C. L. Harlan, who has taught in the Uni- 
versities of Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania 
and Minnesota, has been appointed director 
of the bureau of educational tests and meas- 
urements established by the Idaho State De- 
partment of Education at Lewiston State 
Normal School. 

The Teachers College Record states that 
Dr. C. T. Loram, Ph.D. (Columbia 1918), has 



been serving as director of native education 
in South Africa. Dr. Loram has been ap- 
iwinted by the prime minister. General Smuts, 
one of a commission of three to carry out a 
legislative act establishing self-government in 
a modified form over certain native areas. A 
senator and a member of the assembly have 
been appointed with Dr. Loram to carry out 
this project Dr. Loram is also a member of 
the Phelps-Stokes African Educational Com- 
mission, and has recently been appointed 
president of Section E (Anthropology and 
Native Matters) of the South African Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 

Dr. G. H. Parker, professor of zoology, and 
Dr. E. W. Forbes, of the Fogg Art Museum, 
have been appointed western exchange pro- 
fessors for Harvard University for the second 
half year. Professor Parker will give lectures 
at Grinnell, Colorado, and Pomona Colleges, 
and Professor Forbes at Beloit, Carleton and 
Ejiox Colleges. 

In the department of mathematics at the 
University of Illinois, associate professor R. 
D. Carmichael has been promoted to a full 
professorship; Dr. C. F. Green, Dr. L. L. 
Steimley, and Dr. B. Margaret Turner have 
been appointed instructors; Professor E. R. 
Smith, on leave of «;bsence from Pennsylvania 
State College, has been appointed associate. 

Leonard Powers, of Port Arthur, Texas, was 
chosen president of the Association of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, oicranized at At- 
lantic City. 

, At the recent annual meeting at Atlantic 
City, Dr. John H. Minnick, professor of edu- 
cation, and assistant to the dean of the school 
of education of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was elected president of the National 
Council of Mathematics Teachers. 

The Northern Schoolmasters' Association 
was recently organized at Marquette, Mich., 
for the discussion of educational and admin- 
istrative problems in the upper Michigan pen- 
insula. The association is for superintendents, 
principals and professors^ and meetings will 
be held four times a year. The association has 
adopted a charter and administrative officers 
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coioposed of the following: President, G. L. 
Brown, Northern State Normal, Marquette; 
C. L. Phelps^ Ishpeminiri vice-president, and 
W. F. Lewis, Northern Normal, Marquette, 
secretary-measurer. 

Among the speakers at a recent meeting of 
the Boston Physical Education Society were 
William McDougall, professor of psychology 
at Harvard University, and Walter F. Dear- 
horn, professor of education. President Eliot 
presided. 

In the school of education of the summer ses- 
sion of the University of Wisconsin, Kaymond 
A. Kent, superintendent of schoole of Diiluth, 
will lecture on reading and other problems of 
elementary education. Supervisor Estaline 
Wilson, of the grade schools of Cincinnati, will 
give courses in the teaching of arithmetic, 
spelling and grammar. Superintendent 
Charles S. Meek, of the Madison schools, will 
lecture on school administration and school- 
room control. 

Dr. J. L. Meriam, professor of school super- 
vision at the University of Missotiri, spent 
the last two weeks of February and tihe first 
week of March lecturing in California. He 
addressed the pubHc school teachers at San 
Francisco, Berkeley, Piedmont, Fresno, Los 
Angeles and San Diego. He also addressed the 
students of the state normal schools at Fresno 
and San Jose, and the Southern Branch of the 
State University at Los Angeles. He spoke 
before the University Club of San Di^go. The 
subject of Mr. Meriam's lectures was " Child 
life and the eohool curriculum." Several days 
were spent inspecting the Francis W. Parker 
School at San Diego, where five of Mr. Mer- 
iam's former students are teachers. 

Professor Edgar James Swift, head of the 
department of psychology and education in 
Washington University, will lecture on edu- 
cational psychology in the sunmier session of 
the University of Caiifomia. 

Miss Loueen Pattee, dean of women at the 
University of Cincinnati, died of pneumonia, 
on March 7. She became ill when at Atlantic 
City attending the conference of deans of 



women held in connection with the meeting 
of the d^)a3rtment of superintendence. 

It is reported in School that the teachers 
in the Bushwick High School, New York City, 
have started a movement to raise a fund to 
purchase a pipe organ as memorial to Dr. 
Frank EoUins, first principal of the school 
The committee in charge, of which Milo F. 
McDonald, principal of the school, is honorary 
chairman, has divided the cost of the organ 
into four parts. The faculty, alimmi and 
conmiunity have each been asked to raise 
$3,000, while the student body of the school 
has been requested to pledge the remaining 
$1,000. Of its allotment the faculty has 
raised to date $2,650. The alumni association 
has started work on its quota. Arthur L. 
Crossley, first assistant of the school, is chair- 
man of the committee; Miss Fannie M. 
Clement, secretary; Miss Bertha Cohen, 
treasurer, with George M. Failion, Miss Eva 
E. Briggs, Philip E. McCaffrey, Miss Anna 
E. Stanton and Miss Mary E. Seaman as 
assistants. 

The Eighth Annual Convention of School- 
men's Week will be held at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, from April 7 to 9. 

In a decision, state-wide in effect, the Court 
of Appeal of New York, on March 1, held that 
the education law does not take from city 
councils and boards of estimate the right to 
concuiTent supervision over school salary ex- 
penditures. The decision of the court was in 
the case of the City Council of Buffalo against 
the Board of Education of that city. 

The Vermont house of representatives 
has defeated the bill, presented by the state 
board of education, which would have pro- 
vided a teachers' college to be conducted as 
part of the University of Vermont. 

A BILL has been introduced in the Delaware 
legislature providing for a new board of seven 
members for Wilmington, in accordance with 
the recommendations of the survey experts in 
charge of the recent survey. The bill pro- 
vides for a board to be elected at large in 
June, and to take office on June BO, after the 
terms of the present members expire. Three 
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candidates will senre for four yearg and four 
for two years. The board will be called the 
Board of Public Education of Wilmington, 
and the members will act without pay. 

The Philippine Bureau of Education has 
cabled for ninety-five American school teach- 
ers to be appointed for the next school year, 
according to annoimcement made by the War 
Department. Eighty high-school teachers, at 
salaries ranging from $1,500 to $1,600, and 15 
teachers trained in elementary work as model 
or training teachers, or sfi normal instructors 
in professional subjects, are also wanted at sal- 
aries ranging from $1,500 to $1,800. An addi- 
tional bonus of 15 i)er cent, is now being paid 
to all teachers and transportation from place 
of appointment to the islands is furnifiihed. A 
two-year contract is required. Appointments 
will be made by the Bureau of Insular Affairs, 
Washington, District of Columbia, and full 
information can be had from that office. 

More than $2,500,000 is bequeathed to pub- 
lic institutions in the will of Mrs. EMza'beth 
Milbank Anderson, of New York City. The 
Memorial Fund Association, founded by her, 
receives $1,500,000. Her total gifts to this or- 
ganization amount to $8,000,000. The associa- 
tion has made many charitable gifts, some 
recent ones being $100,000 for the aid of Ser- 
bian children and $50,000 to the Hoover Fund 
for the Suffering Children of Europe. Mrs. 
Anderson requested in her will that the offi- 
cers of the association change its name to the 
MiUbank Memorial Fund. To the Children's 
Aid Society, for the development of the Con- 
valescent Home at Chapi>aqua, Mrs. Anderson 
left $100,000. This home was founded by Mrs. 
Anderson, who gave to it land and buildings. 
Her total gifts to the Children's Aid Society 
amounted to about $1,000,000. Mrs. Anderson 
left $40,000 to Barnard College, of which she 
was a trustee and vice-president of the board. 

. In regflird to the $10,600,000 the University 
of Illinois is asking for the next bdennium. 
President David Kinley has made the follow- 
ing statement: 

We have been asked, properly, why so muchf 
The university appropriatianfl have not increased 



nearly so fast as the total state appropriations. 
The university's percentage share in the state 
appropriations is only half what it was ten years 
ago. The Mfiucational Press Btdletm, issued by 
the state superintendent of public instruction, for 
February, shows that, excluding the appropria- 
tions for the state normal schools^ for vocational 
education, and for good roads, the amount appro- 
priated by the General Assembly in 1911 was 
$14,829,087. Of this amount the university re- 
ceived $2,402,500, or 16.2 per cent. In 1919 the 
corresponding figures were $31,018,504 and $2,740,- 
126, showing the university's appropriation to be 
8.8 per cent, of the total. The ratio of the share 
of the university in the total state appropriations 
has decreased nearly 50 per cent. In other words, 
while the university's need has been growing with 
other needs of the state, they have been met by a 
decreasing share of the state income. The uni- 
versity appropriation has been a decreasing burden 
in comparison with other demands. 

The total state appropriation, as shown above, 
has increased 108 per cent, since 1911, while that 
to the university has increased ten per cent, in the 
same period. 

The grand total of taxes levied for all purposes 
in Illinois in 1915 was $124,813,482. Out of each 
dollar the university got two and one twentieth 
cents. In 1919 the total sum of taxes levied was 
$109,581,361. Out of every dollar the university 
got a cent and a half. 

Nebraska's state superintendent of public 
schools has been changed from a two-year to 
a four-year office, with a salary change from 
$2,000 to $5,000 per year by a constitutional 
amendment adopted by the people. The Kan- 
sas State Teachers Association is asking the 
I)eople that the office of state superintendent 
be appointive rather than elective and that 
the salary be raised from $3,000 to $6,000 per 
year. 

The local teachers' organization at Mont- 
clair, N. J., has recently purchased a piece of 
property comprising a building and land, in 
the center of the city, at a cost of $31,000. 
The building, which solves the problem of 
satisfactory living accommodations, provides 
rooms for thirteen teachers. It also serves as 
club headquarters for the teachers of the city. 

The Board of Education of Denver, Colo- 
rado, has adopted and put into operation a 
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new salary schedule whidi adds over half a 
million dollars to the school budget and which 
is based on the principle that teachers with 
equivalent ability, training and experience 
should be paid the same salaries whether 
they teach in high school, jimior high school 
or elementary school. 

The sum of $1,000,000 in two gifts of $500,- 
000 each, has been added to the resources 
available for the new school of medicine and 
dentistry of the University of Eocheeter. The 
donors are Mrs. Gertrude Strong Achilles and 
Mrs. Helen Strong Carter, daughters of the 
late Henry A. Strong, who died in Eochester 
in 1919. By the terms of the gift» the whole 
amount will be used towards the erection of a 
clinical hospital as a joint memorial to the 
late Henry A. and Helen Phoebe Strong, 
father and mother of the donors. 



DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 

THE TEACHING OP THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

To THE Editor op School and Society: The 
issue between Professor Davidson and myself 
as to freedom of teaching (School and 
Society, March 5) arises in iMurt, probably, 
from the use of the words " social sciences " in 
the article referred to. My article really dealt 
with civic education in high schools — in which 
the social sciences are means, not ends. The 
debate (with Professor Soott Nearing) out of 
which the article grew was obviously designed 
to give very inclusive definition to the social 
sciences as the teaching of these might involve 
the freedom (and, of course, the obligations 
no less) of teachers in high schools. 

Does not Mr. Davidson interpret the prob- 
lem too exclusively, first from the standpoint 
of the teadier of the mature and highly 
selected students found in imiversity classes, 
and second from the standpoint of a definition 
of the " social sciences '* that is hardly practic- 
able as yet? We may not overlook the fact 
that fully half of all America's children will 
soon be giving one or more years to high- 
school attendanca We must not forget that 
within four to eight years thereafter all of 
these will be voters. Are the public schools 



to assume, in reality, as they have long 
assumed in speculation, a degree of respon- 
sibility for the civic appreciations and ideals 
as well as the insights of these potential 
voters? To leave all these students to ''the 
discipline of experience and maturity " be- 
cause of their possible inability to form ''in- 
dependent judgments . . . imder imiMutial 
teaching,'' would be^ as the writer sees it, to 
evade in large part, the responsibilities of 
public-school service. 

We can all agree that the public-sdiool 
teacher is the " servant of truth." But from 
the beginnings of civilization it has been in- 
evitable that policies of collective action in 
all political, as well as many other, spheres of 
action have had to be projected, if not in dark- 
ness, at least in half -lights. Apart from con- 
scious dishonesty, all citizens have to ask end- 
lessly "what will probably be the best (or 
right) in the long run." The best answers 
now obtainable to these questions give us, if 
not the " truth " as Pilate or scientists might 
desire it, at least the best possible equivalent 
of truth as a basis of social action. 

Society has always had to live by its 
twilight grasp of ethical and other social 
values. In some, but even yet only in some, 
areas we can now substitute scientific insight 
But it is certainly " a counsel of perfection " 
to urge yet that " indoctrination accomplishes 
nothing of final value either to society or the 
individual." Does that mean that society has 
thus far achieved nothing of worth? For cer- 
tainly it is on the basis of indoctrination 
almost exclusively that we have heretofore 
lifted ourselves towards the light politically, 
philosophically, religiously, and in no small 
part industrially and educationally. No one 
can now, of course, defend blind indoctrina- 
tion ; but that is certainly not the point here 
at issua 

As suggested in the original paper, we need 
inductive studies hero. Is the Monroe Doc- 
trine right (or true) ? The beliefs justifying 
capital punishment? Prohibition? Woman 
suffrage? Vivisection? Free secondary edu- 
cation? Protective tariffs? Representative 
government? Yet in reference to all these 
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problems otir potential citizens must soon 
possess attitudes and beliefs. 

The supporters of capital xranishment, for 
example, would contend that ''for humanity 
in the long run" or for humanity to-day or 
for Americans now, or for the law-abiding 
citizens of New York, or for Brown in this 
oily, it is best that certain types of offenders 
shall be executed. But when can we know for 
certain whether their beliefs are '' true "9 In 
the meantime we must act — ^with increasing 
efforts to get accurate knowledge of yalues 
where we can. And in the meantime we must 
train our young to act in their turn — ^accord- 
ing to the best light that experience and in- 
stinct and our education can give. 

Using Mr. Davidson's phrase, and ignoring 
recently acquired sinister implications in the 
word, it can be replied that eyery public- 
school teacher is and ought to be a ''hired 
propagandist'' of the best moral and civic 
values that we know to-day — and by "we" is 
meant, of course, the American people di- 
rected in truly democratic fashion, as to 
overt action, by that majority to whom we 
have, at least temiwrarUy, entrusted directive 
responsibilities. DAvm Snedden 

. txachzbs collegs, 
Columbia. Universitt 

MORS EDUCATION OR JUST MORS YEARS? 

Belative to the bill before the Massachu- 
setts legiskture making sixteen years instead 
of fourteen the minimum age Hmit, may it 
not be weH to try to forecast just how this 
scheme is going to woik out? Undoubtedly 
the advocates of this new law are in favor of 
more education. But will the new law result 
in an actual rai&dng of the level of attainment 
or of culture, or of intelligence, or of any- 
thing else? JuAt why the legislation? A 
father who has sent his son to school until the 
boy is fourteen, has perhaps done so with con- 
siderable self -denial; stiU it is obviously nec- 
eeeary that the boy be educated in the rudi- 
ments in order that he may be a good citizen. 
But beyond this, should the state compel? A 
<boy needs an education in order truly to live 
as well as to make a living; but this cultural 



education can not be forced on a boy. If the 
state affordis the means for the attainment of 
this fuller Hfe, it does all it can do. If a child 
with an elementary education wants to pro- 
ceed, he wiQ find a way to do do. 

Not only will enforced attendance beyond 
fourteen fail to increase general culture^ it 
may actually counteract the very influence it 
means to foster. Pupils over fourteen can not 
be treated as children. And pupils beyond 
this age, if compelled to go to school will, by 
their bad example, do no end of harm in 
lowering the standards for those who would 
otherwise go to school for a puri>osa 

After all, is it not true that any flat age 
requirement is an unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment? Even fourteen means sixth-grade work 
to one pupil, and high-school graduation to 
another. Would not a standard of attainment 
serve the purpose more fully? 

A minimum attainment may be well defined 
and should be determined by the recommenda- 
tion of the principal together with a test con- 
ducted by the city, county, state,, or national 
department of education. This would provide 
an incentive for good serious work, and would 
be inspiring; whereas the present age require- 
ment is as deadening to the pupils as it is 
stupid on the part of those responsible for it. 
Those educators who have actual school-room 
experience know that the older boy who comes 
to school, driven or bribed by his father, does 
not do himself justice; he is wasting his time 
and making school work less effective for 
others. But how much worse is the case of 
that boy whose home influence is hostile to 
his continuing at school? 

The present conditions are unsatisfactory; 
but would they be improved by the proposed 
legislation ? 

William J. Sands 

Boston, Mass. 

AN APPEAL PROM THE UNIVERSITY OP LWOW 

To THE Editor op School and Society: 
Professor Ludwik Ehrlich, of the University 
of Lwow, Lwow, Poland, has written to this 
institution, where he formerly taught^ solicit- 
ing assistance for supplying his impoverished 
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institution with the regular university publi- 
cations necessary for the pursuit of his work 
and that of other departments. His univer- 
sity is preparing and will soon forward a list 
of books and periodicals needed from America 
which are at present b^ond reach. Professor 
Ehrlich is especially anxious to get hold of 
the Congressional Record (except for the year 
1921 to date which he has), the proceedings of 
the State L^slatares, the texts of the various 
state constitutions and sources and texts re- 
lating to the history of American institutions. 
He would also like to receive copies of the 
texts by Kent, Story, Munro, Young and 
others. Many others would be useful to him. 

I am submitting this abstract of his ajypeal 
to you in order that you may have an oppor- 
tunity to give publicity to the needs of the 
University of Lwow so that the liberally 
minded institutions of this country may come 
to the assistance of Professor Ehrlich in this 
matter. 

H. I. Priestley, Secretary 

University op GAuroBNU 



QUOTATIONS 

THB SUPPORT OP HIGHER EDUCATION 

At a meeting of the New York Alumni As- 
sociation held in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, on the evening of Monday, March 
14, President Charles F. Thwing in the course 
of his address said : 

Lord Bryce has lately written m«, saying that 
the people of England, who usually endow colleges, 
are not able to give to them in the generous sums 
to which they are accustomed. The taxation on 
incomes and on inheritances is taking a half of 
the property of not a few rich people. He asks 
whether the same condition obtains in America. 
Certain people know painfully well that the same 
condition does obtain. Income taxes and other 
forms of public taxation are lessening the avail- 
able income of many people by one half. It is 
only rich people who can give in large amounts to 
colleges and universities, or to other forms of pub- 
lic endeavor. Of course, one purpose is for each 
person, however small his income or property, to 
make a proper contribution toward human welfare. 
But it is only great fortunes which can give in 
great amounts. Among certain college people in 



Amwica the fear is openly expressed that the race 
of rich men will die out, or^ if they do not die out, 
that they will be luiahle to give in large sums. 
Por one, I do not' so believe. New sources of 
revenue are to be discovered. The great fortunes 
of the present time and of the immediate past 
have been made out of the forces of nature, such 
as iron ore and oil. New forces of nature are to 
be discovered. The creation of power through the 
tides, the making of nitrogen from the air, and 
new sources for electricity will be conditions out 
of which riches will be carved in the future. Of 
eouree, the colleges and universities are to be sup- 
ported. They can be supported out of great en- 
dowments or out of the income of the education 
which they give. The community is supporting, 
through the state universities, the higher educa- 
tion. But it is for the interests of the com- 
munity that privately endowed institutions should 
flourish. All recognize the misfortune that would 
arise from the formal committing of all education 
to the state. In securing larger revenues for the 
private institutions the movement is strong in 
charging a higher price for tuition. The fees in 
many colleges, and in Western Reserve as well, have 
been greatly increased. Such increase is proper. 
A distinction, however, should be observed between 
the fee to be paid in the undergraduate college of 
liberal learning and in the professional school. 
Although students do not enter the professional 
school in order to become rich; yet the profes- 
sional school is a tool which immediately fits them 
for self support and for aiding the community. 
The undergraduate college has for its purpose the 
enlarging of the mind and sympathies of the grad- 
uate. It has a pecuniary value of course — and a 
great pecuniary value. But this value is not so 
significant as is found in the case of the profes- 
sional school of medicine or of law. 

Be it also said that professional education, in 
money, is extremely costly. It is now costing the 
university seventeen hundred dollars for this year 
to educate each of its students in tiie medical 
school, for which the student is paying two hun- 
dred dollars. In the undergraduate colleges the 
cost is about four hundred dollars, of which the 
student pays less than half. The endeavor for the 
better endowment of the coUege riiould be con- 
stant, and the endeavor also for the student to pay 
as large a share for his education as possible 
should be continued. 

President Thwing said that it is hoped to 
begin the erection of the new medical group 
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in the early sutumn, and that the trusteea are 
also startingr a campaign for twenly million 
dollars for endowment of the various d^art- 
mentB of the university. 

Before the Washington Alumni Association 
of Western Beserve Universityy on the even- 
ing of Wednesday, March 16, President 
Thwing said: 

The 49ommimity is ehallengiiig the colleges. The 
yast increases in students is to continue. The 
caoses of the increases are most creditable both to 
the community and to the colleges themselves. 
They embody the truth of a remark made in Wash- 
ington 's Parewell Address, that, as the institutions 
of democracy become free, it is important that the 
conmiunity become educated. The salvation of 
democracy depends upon education. Are the col- 
leges to meet the challenge vrhich is given through 
this vast increase of students f Bome colleges meet 
the challenge by limitations of numbers. This 
method is always open to any academic commun- 
is. It is open to serious question. It is especially 
open to serious question in a university situated in 
a great city as is Western Beserve. Por in it hun- 
dreds of students, living within ten miles of the 
Western Beserve towers, could not attend college 
were they obliged to go away from home. 

In order to meet this challenge, of course money 
is required, and vast moneys too. Western Be- 
serve University, in its various departments, should 
receive not less than twenty million dollars within 
•the next few years. The income of this fund 
should be used in the increase in salaries, and also 
must be used in construction of new buildings, 
laboratories, libraries, and so forth. But, in a 
way, more important than the money required, is 
the teaching which should be adequate — ^adequate 
in the number of teachers and adequate, too, in 
their preparation. The large increase in students 
leads to the result of too large classes. Teaching 
or lecturing to a large class of undergraduates is 
in grave peril of being ineffective, especially when 
this teaching is given by a young man or woman. 
In certain colleges, classes of a thousand are 
found, which are taught by recent graduates. 
Such teaching is not education. One of the en- 
deavors of the colleges is to secure teachers of high 
quality and competent training. Men, who form- 
erly would have entered teaching in the colleges, 
are now entering business or the research labora- 
tories. The community usually moves to and from 
extremes. The present scarcity of teachers will, 



in due time, correct itself, if the community is 
aware of the condition. The colleges will make 
the proper adjustment between the teaching staff 
and the number of students. But this adjustment 
can not be made immediately. Some five years 
will be required. But, when the adjustment is 
made, it will be found that the community has 
reached a higher level of appreciation of the value 
of the higher education. 



REPORT ON WASHBURN COLLEGE^ 

The principal findings of the committee 
may be briefly recapitulated as follows: 

1. With respect to the procedure in the die- 
missed of Professor KirhpatricJc: It is estab- 
lished that Professor Kirkpatrick was dis- 
missed without prior notice^ hearing, or stated 
charges, and without his knowledge of certain 
allegations against him made to the trustees* 
Some days after the dismissal was consum- 
mated he was offered a hearing before the 
body which had already condemned him un- 
heard. As this proposal ignored the faculty 
committee which was already in existence^ 
and included no assurance of the observance 
of the judicial procedure approyed by this 
association. Dr. Elirkpatrick's rejection of it 
was not only legitimate but obligatory. Sub- 
sequent proposals for an impartial hearing of 
the case before a judicial committee on which 
both trustees and faculty should be repre- 
sented have been repeatedly rejected by the 
board of trustees or its ezecutive committea 

2. With respect to the grounds for the dis- 
missal: The specific acts of Dr. Kirkpatridk 
cited by the authorities of the college as rea- 
sons for the dismissal prove, upon examina- 
tion, to consist (a) in his having, some years 
earlier, angered certain jwtential contributors 
by calling the attention of the state's attorney 
to a violation of law; (6) in his having talked 

1 Summary of findings of the Committee of the 
American Association of Univernty Professors. 
The committee consisted of Arthur O. Lovejoy, 
chairman (Johns Hopkins University), Grace Van 
8, Baur (University of Colorado), Baymond G. 
GetteU (Amherst College), Edgar James Swift 
(Washington University) and U. G. Weatherly 
(Indiana University). 
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with a neig^hbor and personal friend, who was 
also a trustee, about the movement for in- 
creasing the salaries of college teachers; (c) 
in his having, as a delegate to the Congrega- 
tional Conference, expressed to one other dele- 
gate views about the nomination of a member 
of the board of trustees which did not coin- 
cide with the wishes of President Womer. It 
is further evident from an analysis and com- 
parison of statements by President Womer 
that one of the principal actual causes of 
Dr. Kirkpatrick's dismissal consisted in his 
having, during the preceding oolloge year, 
urged changes in the constitution of the 
college which would limit the president's 
powers and give the faculty a greater part 
in the determination of the educational 
policies of the institution. It is the judg- 
ment of the committee that dismissal upon 
such grounds is a violation of the ordinary 
personal and professional rights of teadiers 
and a proof of the existence of a condition 
of autocratic government in Washburn 
College. 

3. With respect to the official conduct of 
President Womer: Highly successful in col- 
lecting money for the institution and in 
carrying out a program of material improve- 
ments, President Womer has give evidence of 
serious administrative incapacity in his deal- 
ings with the two groups of human beings 
composing the college — ^the teaching staff and 
the students. In his official relations with the 
faculty he has been at once autocratic and 
vacillating — Shaving occasional phases of more 
liberal policy and of a more sympathetic and 
conciliatory attitude, in which unhappily he 
has never long continued. A large majority 
of the professors in office in 191&-19 have 
given clear evidence of their loss of confidence 
in his administration; and the rapidity of 
change in the teaching personnel during the 
past two years has been wholly abnormal. 
After his assurances to the faculty on June 7, 
1919, he was guilty of bad faith in becoming, 
four days later — whether or not under pres- 
sure from trustees — a party to the dismissal 
of a professor without a hearing and without 



consultation with the faculty committee. His 
administrative methods have at times been 
lacking in candor and trustworthiness; and in 
connection with the dismissal of Dr. Kirk- 
patrick, he has manifested an unwillingness 
to lay the facts in the case fully and frankly 
before the constituency of the college and the 
teaching profession. He has refused to an- 
swer i>ertinent questions, and has made, with 
reference to matters germane to this investi- 
gation, statements which are not in accord 
with the facts. His frequent and exaggerated 
emphasis upon the necessity of avoiding 
everything which might give offense to pos- 
sible contributors to the funds of the college 
has tended to an improper subordination of 
educational principles to financial and adver- 
tising considerations, and to the discourage- 
ment of frankness and civic courage; though 
it has been so excessive as, in great part, to 
produce in both faculty and students the op- 
posite to the effect desired. 

4. With respect to the Board of Trustees: 
The relative responsibility of president and 
trustees in the dismissal of Dr. Kirkpatrick 
can not be determined in view of the refusal 
of trustees to answer questions. In any cas^ 
since the trustees have consistently supported 
President Womer in his acts and policies^ 
they share with him the responsibility for 
those acts and their consequences. The 
board's fundamental error has api>arent]y con- 
sisted in actual indifference to the internal 
condition of the institution under Dr. Wom^, 
so long as his financial policy seemed suc- 
cessful. 

6. With respect to present conditions in the 
college : A new constitution which is pending, 
though not yet acted upon by the board of 
trustees, has several admirable features, in- 
cluding provision for faculty representation 
in the determination of educational policies. 
These provisions, however, may be altered or 
revoked after ten days' notice by a majority 
vote of the board of trustees; and in view of 
the previous methods and attitudes of the 
college authorities, the committeee is not of 
the opinion that the adoption of the new con- 
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stitution will of itself afford oonclusive gaar- 
antees of an essential change in the situation, 
or of the maintenance in Washburn College, 
under the present administration, of satisfac- 
tory conditions of professional service. 



EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 

SOME EXAMPLES OF COEFFICIENTS OF 
CORRELATION 

The applications to biological problems of 
the theories of mathematical statistics, based 
on the theory of probabilities, have given many 
fruitful results. But there arises a grave 
difficulty in the use of these methods in edu- 
cational investigations due, in part, to the 
seeming arbitrariness in measurement scales. 

No index number of statistics has been 
more misused than the coefficient of correla- 
tion. The reasons are not far to seek. This 
index can be found readily by rule of thumb 
methods without any knowledge on the part 
of its computer as to its real significance. 
And its value will vary with the form of the 
frequency curve, which has often been arbi- 
trarily assumed. We can hope for results in 
educational studies comparable with those 
achieved in biometry only when we shall have 
a generally accepted form of frequency distri- 
bution for grades and a sufficiently large 
number of coefficients of correlation, com- 
puted under standardized conditions, so that 
the numerical value of such a coefficient will 
have some real significance. 

In the meantime we can profitably compare 
indices of correlation computed under uni- 
form conditions. With this in view I give 
some excerpts from a study ,^ made under my 
direction, of grades of students in the Tlni- 
versity of Missouri. 

We have here a uniform system of grading 
based on a frequency distribution approxi- 
mating the error curve. Five grades are 
given : E, S, M, I, F in order of merit. For 
the above computations the values E = 4, 
8^3, M = 2, 1 = 1, F = were assigned. 

1 0. Larsen, "Indices of Oorrelatioa" (Maflrter 's 
Thesis, 1920). 



In order to have courses taken under like oon- 
ditions the grades in certain subjects required 
of students in engineering were considered. 

Of these courses English and trigonometry 
and algebra are usually taken in the first 
semester, analytics in the second, differential 
calculus and physics in the third, integral 
calculus in the fourth, and mechanics in the 
fifth. Below is given a table of the coeffi- 
cients of correlation arranged according to the 
nimiber of semesters normally intervening be- 
tween taking the two courses considered. 

SlmultaoeouB Counet Coeff. of Cocr 

English and trigonometry-algebra 45 ± .022 

Diff. eal«. and physics 61 ± .020 

CoDMeutlTe CoursM 

Engli^ and analytics 40 ± .025 

Trig.-alg. and analytics 58 ± .022 

Analytics and diff. calc 58 ± .025 

Analytics and physics 54 ± .027 

Diff. calo. and int. calc 60 ± .021 

Physics and int. calc 50 ± .025 

Int. cale. and mechanics 52 ± .027 

One S«mctter Intervening 

English and diff. calc 33 ± .033 

Trig.-alg. and diff. cale 53 ± .029 

Analytics and int. calc 45 ± .034 

Diff. calc. and mechanics 52 ± .028 

Physics and mechanics. 44 ± .029 

Two Bemeetera Intenrenlng 

English and int. calc 19 ± .039 

Trig.-alg. and int. calc 45 ± .035 

Analytics and mechanics 32 ±, .044 

Tbree Semestera Intervening 

English and mechanics 26 ± .042 

Trig.-alg. and mechanics 21 ± .048 

The probable errors are small, so that some 
significance may be attached to the coefficients 
of correlation. It should be noticed how they 
decrease as the time between taking the 
courses considered increases. Thus the corre- 
lation between the simultaneous studies of 
English and trigonometry is as great as that 
between analytics and integral calculus, or 
physics and mechanics, taken with one semes- 
ter intervening, while it is greater than that 
between analytics and mechanics or between 
trigonometry and algebra and mechanics. 
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It shoiild be mentioned that mechAnics is 
a oourse in engineering, not given in the de- 
partment of mathematics. 

W. D. A. Wbstfall 

UNIYZaSITT or MiSSOUBI 

A STUDY OP SCHOOL PROGRESS AND 
OVERAGENESS 

i A DISTRIBUTION of 523 overage oihildren on 
jthe ibasis of their school progress in the dis- 
trict, in which they were enrolled gave the fol- 
lowing result: 

DISTRIBUTION OF OVERAGE CHILDREN BT RATO OF 
SCHOOL PROGRESS 



Rapid Progren Normal Progress 
27 or 5% 154 or 29% 



Slow Progress 
342 or 65% 



Total 
523 



; From this table it would seem to be a true 
statement to say that of the 523 overage chil- 
dren, 27 had made rapid progress, 154 had 
made normal progress and that 842 bad made 
slow progress. This is a true statement as far 
as it reports tbe school experience of these 523 
children in the schools of the district. 
, However, further study of the school re- 
cords of this overage group reveals the fact 
,that wbile for a larger number of these 623 
children complete school records are available 
covering their entire school experience, for 
some of the group the school records on file in 
the district cover only a part of their school 
history. Of the 523 overage children 
317 have spent their entire school life in the 

district; 
98 have been transferred into the district 

prior to 1 year; 
108 have been transferred into the district 

during the past year. 
For the first group complete records are avail- 
able; for the second group partial records, 
varying in extent, are available; for the third 
group records limited to but one year are avail- 
able. 

, The transferred children were found in 
every grade and represented a variety of 
previous school experience. The 523 children 
were then redistributed according to their 
progress in the district, but also taking into 
acoount the availability of their school rec- 



ords. The following table shows the result of 
this redistribution: 

PROGRESS OF OVERAGE CHILDREN CLASSIFIED ON 
BASIS OF AVAILABILITT OF SCHOOL RECORDS 





Progress 






Rapid 


NoriDAl 


Slow 


Toud 


Complete 

Partial; cover- 
ing more than 

1 year 

Partial; cover- 
ing 1 yr. only 


4 or 1% 

20 or aO% 
dor 2% 


.46 or 14% 

30 or 30% 
79 or 73% 


268 or 84% 

48 or 50% 
26 or 24% 


317 

98 
108 


Total i27.or 5% 


154 or 29% 


342 or 65% 


523 



From this table we see that there is a varia- 
tion extending from 1 per cent to 20 per cent 
in the number of children that have made rapid 
progress, a variation from 14 per cent, to 73 
per cent in the number of children that have 
made normal progress and a variation from 
24 per cent to 84 per cent in the number of 
children that have made slow progress, the 
variation depending upon the grouping. 

Quite a different story is told by the pro- 
gress reports from each of these different group- 
ings. When the whole group is considered the 
fact that 5 per cent, of the overage children 
are rapid in school progress suggests more 
flexibility in the school program than is sug- 
gested by the 1 per cent, rapid progress pupils 
of the group that have spent their entire 
school life in the district; the fact that 65 
I)er cent of the overage group are also slow in 
progress presents less of a problem than does 
the fact that 84 per cent of the pupils are slow 
in progress when only that part of the overage 
group is considered for whom the school rec- 
ords are complete; the fact that 29 per cent 
of the overage group have made normal prog- 
ress is more satisfactory than is the 14 per 
cent which is the record for those whose com- 
plete school records are available. This com- 
parison shows the need of excluding possible 
sources of error before drawing inferences 
from statistics. 

Edith Mitohell Ekkis 

Northwestern Univerbfft, 
EvANSTON, III. 
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From impressions come conceptions. From conceptions 
arise creations. From creations progress advances. Youth 
is impressionabk — imaginative and susceptible to develop- 
ment when correct impressions of things as they exist, 
but otherwise unknown to it, are shown through the 
powerful lenses of 
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SOME THINGS OF INTEREST TO 

PRESIDENTS OF STATE 

UNIVERSITIES! 

This year, as last, the colleges have a 
large increase in attendance and a conse- 
quent lack of funds. Some believe this in- 
crease in college attendance to be tempo- 
rary; that it is made up chiefly of those 
whose entrance into college was belated by 
the war. This may be true to some extent, 
but we may, I believe, expect constant and 
rapid increase in college attendance for a 
decade or two at least. Ten years from 
now the number of students in college will 
probably be fifty per cent, greater than it 
now is. 

j There are many reasons for this. The 
demand for men and women of college 
training is much greater than before the 
war, and will, no doubt, continue to in- 
crease. Our life and industries are becom- 
ing much more complex than in the past. 
,We are now the greatest creditor nation of 
the world, and we are rapidly becoming a 
great commercial nation as we have not 
been in the past. Our population has 
passed the hundred million mark. Our 
,wealth increases with great rapidity. The 
need for large numbers of men and women 
with more preparation than can be gained 
^n the elementary and secondary schools is 
recognized. 

, Last year the United States produced two 
fifths of the manufactured goods of the 
world,- $60,000,000,000 for the United 

1 Corrected from aa informal address before the 
NatioQAl ABSooiation of 6tate Uniyersi^ee, No- 
vember 13, 1920. 



States, $70,000,000,000 for the rest of the 
world. The proportion, no doubt, will con- 
tinue. This means large increase in indus- 
trial activities, and constant demand for 
the erection of new industrial plants. Agri- 
culture is becoming more scientific and 
country home life more intelligent. All the 
;men and women who graduate from the 
agricultural colleges will find immediate 
demand for their services, however large 
the numbers may be. At the conference on 
education for highway engineering and 
highway transport held in Washington a 
;few months ago it was stated by a com^ 
mittee of experts that there would be need 
for 500 new highway engineers every year 
for the next ten years. Another commit- 
tee of experts reported that the automotive 
industries and highway transport would 
need not less than 2,500 new college gradu- 
ates every year for the next ten years; a 
total of 5,000 highway engineers and 25,000 
^persons prepared for service in the auto- 
motive industries and highway transport. 
As soon as conditions become more stable, 
.there will be great industrial development 
in other oountrieSy in China, in Russia, m 
the South American countries, in the newly 
formed states of central and eastern Eu- 
rope. The trained men for the direction of 
{these industries must come largely from 
the United States. The colleges and uni- 
versities of other countries were practically^ 
Resorted during the great war. In most 
.countries few boys were prepared for coL- 
jlege during these years. China seems to< be 
in the same stage of development in regard 
to the manufacture of cotton goods a& the 
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southern states were thirty or forty years 
^go. The Chinese wish to buy mill mar 
ichinery from the United States and when 
they buy machinery they want trained men 
jto come with it and install it. They also 
^depend upon them for the development of 
power to run the machinery. Similar con- 
ditions will soon prevail in Russia and 
.probably in other countries. I have been 
recently informed that there seems now to 
be a beginning of highway construction in 
.China, and that the Chinese look to the 
jUnited States for highway engineers. 
\ Leadership in other things than agricul- 
ture, industries and commerce is coming to 
us. We are beginning to feel the obliga- 
tion to take the lead in scientific investiga- 
tion, in art and literature, in architecture, 
in sculpture, and in other fine arts. Other 
countries expect us to take this leadership. 
Recently a great teacher of architecture in 
Paris said to an American student *'We 
^ook to America for new things in archi- 
tecture." Only a few months ago, an emi- 
nent French educator said to me "We look 
to America for leadership in education, and 
for leadership in working out the problems 
pf education for democracy." 

Our pioneer days are past We are en- 
tering on a new stage of development, a 
new period in our life and history. In this 
period there will be opportunity and de- 
mand for very large numbers of men and 
women of the highest and best training. 
{ Another reason that must be taken into 
consideration is the large increase in the 
jnumber of boys and girls graduating from 
the high schools. It is from these that the 
(Colleges draw. There was a time when the 
number of men and women who could go to. 
college was very limited. Preparation for 
college could be had only in private pre- 
paratory schools, and only those who had 
money enough and felt the obligation sent 



;their sons and daughters to these schools. 
,There were few public high schools and 
those few did not feel the obligation of pre- 
paring their students for college entrance. 
Probably the most remarkable thing in all 
our educational history has been the devel- 
opment of the public high school. There are 
this year approximately five times as many 
bo3rs and girls in the public high schools 
of the United States as there were twenty 
years ago, and these boys and girls come 
from all classes of society. They are in- 
terested in agriculture, in the industries, 
in commerce, in the professions, in scien- 
tific investigations, in art, in literature and 
in civic and political life. Economic condi- 
tions have improved to such an extent that 
much larger numbers of parents are now 
able to pay the expenses of their sons and 
daughters in college for two, three or four 
years. The increment of increase in high- 
school attendance grows larger from year 
to year. We are approaching the period 
of universal high-school education. This 
large increase in the number of boys and 
jgirls graduating from the high school and 
,the improved economic conditions will re- 
sult in much larger eollege enrollment. 
. Much larger amounts of money will be 
needed for the support of the colleges, the 
universities and technical schools. The 
state universities, and the colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts will need larger 
appropriations ; private institutions larger 
endowments. The equipment must be en- 
larged. The number of professors luid in- 
structors must be multiplied. These must 
be paid much larger salaries than they have 
jbeen paid in the past. Recently, an inter- 
esting list has been published of professors 
and instructors who have left colleges and 
universities for other employment, usually 
at salaries from fifty to four or five hun- 
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dred per cent, larger than they were for- 
merly receiving. 

Reports coming to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation indicate that many state-supported 
universities and colleges have not admitted 
all the students that have applied. One 
state college reported, as early as August, 
that it had turned away 1,100 applicants. 
That school is supported by taxes of all the 
people of the state. I submit that any in- 
stitution thus supported has no more right 
to refuse to admit young men and women 
prepared to enter and profit by its work 
than a local high school or district elemen- 
tary school has to turn away the children 
of men and women who pay taxes for the 
support of the public schools. Nor can a 
state afford to refuse opportunity to any 
who are willing to pay the price for prepa- 
ration for higher, finer and better service 
to society, state and nation. 

Not (mly must there be larger appropria- 
tions and endowments for these institutions 
of higher learning ; we must learn greater 
economy in their support and manage- 
ment, and many economies are possible. 
Almost everywhere the lower college classes 
are overcrowded. In many institutions the 
enrollment in the junior and senior classes 
is comparatively small, in many so small 
•that the <K)st of instruction in these classes 
is out of all proportion to the cost of in- 
struction in the lower classes. Until re- 
cently, all colleges attempted to give the 
full four years of instruction regardless of 
the adequacy of their equipment and the 
size of their income. The movement for the 
establishment of junior colleges should be 
welcomed and accelerated. The junior col- 
leges are of two kinds, those which are es- 
tablished as integral parts of the public 
high"School systems and those which are 
made by a transformation of colleges al- 
ready in existence. Of both kinds there 



are approximately 100 in the United States. 
I am much interested in both, but partic- 
ularly in the transformation of four-year 
colleges which are unable to do effectively 
the full four years' college work. There 
are approximately 250 colleges in the 
United States, which might well cease to 
give instruction in the junior and senior 
years, and concentrate all of their means 
of men, money and equipment on doing in 
the largest and most effective way possible 
the work of the freshman and sophomore 
years. Standards of admission in these 
schools should be the same as to other col- 
leges. Experience is already showing that 
the attendance in the first two college years 
of such institutions will be much larger 
than was the total attendance in the four 
college years. This, tends to relieve the 
overcrowding in the first two years of the 
larger collies and universities. There are 
now many such institutions in which the 
nximber of freshmen is so great as to prac- 
tically create a mob. Many of the smaller 
institutions are spending two thirds or 
more of their income on a third or less of 
their irtiudents in the higher classes. It will 
cost much less to teach these students in 
the higher classes of the larger and better 
equipped schools and the money thus saved 
can be better used in teaching students 
more effectively than they can be taught in 
the overcrowded classes of the larger 
schools. 

I have recently had made in the Bureau 
of Education a list of all colleges in the 
United States, showing their income, the 
number of students enrolled and the per 
capita cost of teaching. It is interesting to 
see the variation in cost from $75 to $750. 

Many other economies in education are 
possible. We should find and practise as 
many of them as possible. I am therefore 
interested in the matter which you discussed 
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this morning — a proper study of the state- 
supported colleges and universities, the 
work they do, their relation to the high 
schools and to other colleges in the state, 
their part in the preparation of teachers, 
their relation to the normal schools, addi- 
tions and changes necessary to enable them 
to adapt their work to the rapidly chang- 
ing conditions and needs of society. 
> As presidents of state universities, you 
are interested in al parts of the public- 
school systems of your state. Just now 
heavy obligations rest upon you. The pub- 
lic-school system in almost all states has 
reached a crisis; in many places there is 
danger of it breaking down. The crisis 
consists in this: that whereas in the past 
although we paid comparatively low salar- 
ies to all teachers in the public schools our 
habit of paying to beginners and teachers 
without professionail preparation about as 
much as we paid to those with more experi- 
ence and preparation, and the economic 
conditions and demands of professional life 
made it i)08sible for us to bring into the ele- 
mentary and secondary public schools for a 
few years at least men and women of the 
best native ability, those who later became 
great homemakers, leaders in society, suc- 
cessful engineers, lawyers, physicians, edi- 
tors, captains of industry, statesmen. 
Many of these were young men and women 
of fine culture and some had good general 
education. They remained in the schools 
for two, three or four years while waiting 
to grow old enough to be permitted to do 
other things, such as the practise of medi- 
cine or law, to alttain the maturity neces- 
sary to begin real preparation for other 
professions, to earn the money necessary 
for their education for these other profes- 
sions or occupations or to get a little money 
to start in business. They had no profes- 
sional preparation and no definite knowl- 



edge of teaching, yet it was good for boys 
and girls to come into contact with them 
because of their general education, their 
culture and their personal character. 

But these things have passed away. Eco- 
nomic conditions now make it possible for 
most of those who expect to enter oHier 
professions to go to college and get their 
preparation at once. The fact that high- 
school education and two or more years in 
college are demanded as a prerequisite to 
professional training makes it necessary 
for them to remain in school continuously 
and not to stop by the way to teach. If 
they must earn money to continue their 
education for other work, they can earn it 
much more quickly in other occupations 
which are less irksome. For these reasons 
we may not expect again to have as teachers 
for short periods in our schools so many 
young men and women of good native abil- 
ity and fine culture. We must on the other 
hand make up our minds to be content with 
a rapidly shifting group of persons of 
mediocre ability and less, and left overs of 
these who have not enough energy, self-con- 
fidence and initiative to induce them to 
leave the schools with their poor pay and 
take their chances in other professions and 
occupations. The more academic and pro- 
fessional preparation we demand of teach- 
ers in the elementary and secondary schools 
the fewer men and women of good native 
ability and of positive and aggressive diiar- 
acter may we expect to have, unless there 
are large increases in the pay of teachers. 
We have come to the parting of the ways. 
We must rise to a much higher plane, de- 
mand adequate preparation of teachers, pay 
them much higher salaries and so adjust 
their pay as to recognize proven ability and 
to induce the best teachers to ^tay until and 
after they have gained the power and drill 
that can come only from intelligent experi- 
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ence, or we must make up our minds to be 
content with teachers of mediocre -ability 
and negative character. To induce men 
and women otf the best native ability and of 
fine culture to enter teaching as a profession 
we shall have to pay teachers about as much 
as such men and women may ezpect to make 
in other professions demanding the same 
amount of preparation, requiring the same 
amount of labor and involving the same 
amount of responsibility. 

We shall have to pay teachers three or 
four times as much as we have paid in the 
past. The average salary of elementary 
iind high-school teachers in city and coun- 
try is now about $750, The aveimge will 
have to be $2,000 at least. Instead of six 
hundred millions of dollars for teachers' 
salaries we shall have to pay approximately 
two billions of dollars. Other costs of 
school may not increase quite so much, but 
the total cost of elementary and secondary 
schools must soon approximate two and one 
half billions of dollars annually, and the 
cost of all schools three billions. 
' Presidents of state universities should 
take the lead in showing the people of their 
states that education, elementary, second- 
ary and higher, is not an expense but an 
investment that will give power to produce 
wealth to carry other burdens which we 
must carry at this time. Federal taxes for 
the expenses of war were nearly six bil- 
lions of dollars last year, nine times as 
much as we are paying to all school teach- 
ers in the United States in elementary, 
secondary and higher schools. There is 
also demand for large appropriations for 
building highways and for many other 
purposes. In making campaigns for in- 
creased school funds and for larger appro- 
priations for higher education it is neces- 
sary to convince the people and their rep- 
resentatives in tax-levying bodies that they 



can carry these burdens without impover- 
i£(hing themselves, and that these burdens 
will only tend to make other burdens 
lighter. Such a campaign and such teach- 
ing is now needed in all parts of the coun- 
try, in every state in the union. 

There are only three factors in the pro- 
duction of wealth and wealth-producing 
power of the people in any nation, state or 
community. These are the natural re- 
sources of the country, the native ability 
of the people, and education. The first two 
factors are practically unchangeable. Nat- 
ural resources can not be increased except 
as the intelligence and skill of the people 
may help them to lay hold of the natural 
resources of other countries or sections 
than that in which they live. Native abil- 
ity of people can be changed only very 
slowly. The only changeable factor is 
that of education. The one fundamental 
thing which we can do to increase wealth 
and the wealth-producing power is to in- 
crease the quantity of education and 
change its quality so as to make it take hold 
more closely on the life the people live and 
the work they do. We may do many sec- 
ondary things for the increase of wealth. 
We may build roads, develop water power, 
establifih industrial plants and invent lab- 
or-saving machinery, provided we have the 
knowledge and the skill. But these second- 
ary agencies depend upon the primary 
agency of education. 

The universities over which you preside 
should teach the people these things and 
should x>ersuade them to better support of 
schools of all kinds and grades. 

Our public-school system, including ele- 
mentary, secondary and higher schools, 
is our greatest cooperative enterprise. 
Through it, in theory at least, all pay in 
proportion to their ability regardless of 
their wealth, in order that all may have, 
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regardless of their poverty and all other 
conditions, as nearly as possible full and 
equal opportunity for the education which 
makes for individual development and cul- 
ture, for industrial and economic efficiency, 
for the duties and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. 

, P. P. CliAXTON 

n. S. BuBXAu OF Education 



THE SOCIALISfTS ON EQUALITY OF 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

; Ths discussion which proceeds under the 
heading of socialism is so highly diversified 
and the changes in it so persistent that a 
definition <xf the term offers unusual diffi- 
iculties, even to the professional ert^udents 
of the subject.^ A practical description of 
its present meaning is outlined in the fol- 
lowing statement from the pen of a con- 
temporary non-socialist: 

... we may at least fnirmiae what floeialism will 
do to as if it proyes Notorious. We should have 
the com'bined arteries of transpoirtation, the mines, 
shipping, factories, milling, meat packer*; bakeries 
— ^indeed everything in the way of greater industry 
all run as we carry on the Post Office in which no 
one of us can invest a penny. For no individual is 
there any chance for profit or for interest. Now 
if aU this comes about, we shall be living under a 
system to which the word socialism would properly 
apply. It would so apply even if a good deal of 
small farming and small industry still went on 
with individual appropriation of profits and in- 
terest. . . . 

If, on the other hand, one believes that however 
much is run by the State or ' ' eommunity-undit, " 
there will be enormous developments of strictly 
private industry and land culture still with interest 
and profits; — believes, moreover, that this free com- 
petition outside the socialist and poUtieal eontrol 
wiU be necessary for industrial growth, as it will 
be to keep a burocratic staite efEUsienit and on its 

1 Bee, for instance, a symposium led by John 
Martin ("An Attempt to Define Socialism")^ 
Proceedings of American Eoonomio Association, 
1911, pp. 347-367. 



good behavior, he may legitimately decline to class 
himself as soeialJflt.s 

It will be observed that the criterion of 
socialism used in this quotation is that of 
collectivism in industrial organization, and 
this is undoubtedly the meaning the word 
^as, in one e^iape or another, not only in 
the popular mind but with most students 
and commentators. We have to notice, 
however, that this is not the criterion em- 
|)hasized by the more critical socialists. 
Spargo says, for instance, that *'the objee- 
^tive of the Socialist movement is not so 
much the establishment of a form of eco- 
nomic organization as the realization of cer- 
tain social relations, a state of equal oppor- 
tunity in which no individual will have the 
power to exploit the labor and needs of 
other individuals."* And this is likewise 
the test applied by Walling, as is evident 
from the following: 

At the bottom Socialism calls for the abolition of 
hereditary privilege. M the bottom, then, it is 
identical with democracy, especially as it has been 
underetood in America. In this country, under 
Jefferson and Lincoln, and during the whole pioneer 
period, we all believed in equal opportunity — at 
least for the young. . . . 

Now all inheritance may be abolished and hered- 
itary privilege may remain; for parents may use 
capital accumulated in their lifetime to give their 
children advantages over other children. Private 
capital may even be abolished (or reduced to a 
minimum) and hereditary privilege may remain; 
for better-paid parents may use their incomes to 
give their children advantages over other children. 
. . . And their chief privilege is not that they will 
receive higher inoomeS| for these they may wholly 
or largely earn, but that they wUl use their incomes 
to give their children advantages over other chil- 
dren. And so it will happoi that these ehildren 
will, in turn, receive far ihe larger part of the 
higher incomes — a larger part than their merit 
would justify. Pree competition between individ- 
uals, like equal opportunity, and the aboHtion of 

a Brooks, John Graham, "Labor's Challenge to 
the Social Order," 1920, p. 170. 
8<<AppUed Socialism," 1912, p. 139. 
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hereditary privilege are basic to Socialism^ as thej 
were to the early democra/ts. . . ."^ 

With this reference to the matter of defi- 
nition, we may pass to a consideration of 
those issues which, in the mind of the so- 
cialist, bear most nearly upon the realiza- 
tion of this ideal of equal opportunity. 
We are thus confronted at once with the 
doctrine of the ''class-struggle," perhaps 
the chief contribution to modem socialism 
of the Marxian or so-called scientific tradi- 
tion. It is of course by no means true that 
the socialism of to-day is wholly founded 
upon the teachings of Marx and Engels. 
It is notably not so with the Fabian type 
^of socialism,*^ and it is equally untrue of 
Christian Socialism. Nevertheless, in the 
opinion of the economist Simkhovitchy pres- 
|Bnt-day political socialism is in the main 
more or less Marxian, in spite of wide dif- 
ferences of construction.* Of the place of 
the doctrine in question in the Marxian sys- 
tem of ideas this student writes: 

Of all the doctrines of Marx no one perhaps 
grates so much upon American feeling as his doc- 
trine of class struggle. AH that is broadly Ameri- 
can — ^the memory of the past, the theory of gov- 
ernment, tihe democMttic ideal and the energetic 
personal outlook — seems to rebel against snch an 
interpretation of sodety. Yei this is a conception 
which permeaites the whole Marxian system. AU 
the doctrines which we have thus far examined are 
from a certain Tiewpoint but scaffoldings for the 
elass-stmggle doctrine. We must, therefore, en- 
deavor to understand and criticise this doctrine 
despite disinclination and apart from precon- 
eeptioa.7 

^ The author proceeds, through two inter- 
jBsting chapters, to show the forerunners of 
Marx in the formulation of this doctrine, 
to indicate its place in the Marxian system, 

4 <<Progressivism and After,'' 1914, pp. 819, 880. 
B Pease, £. B., ''The Hisiory of the Pabian So- 
ciety,'' 1916. 
• ''Marxism Versus Socialism,'' 1913, p. v. 
T Op. eii,, p. 148. 



and to express his own views regarding it. 
It is interesting to note that one of these 
forerunners was no other than our own 
Madison who wrote as follows in the tenth 
'number of the Federalist: 

From the protection of different and unequal 
faculties of acquiring property, the possession of 
different degrees and kinds of property immedi- 
attely results; and from the influence of these on 
the sentiments and views of the respective pro- 
prietors, ensues a division of the society into dif- 
ferent interests and parties. . . . l%ose who hold 
and those who are without property have ever 
formed distinct interests in society. Those who ar«l 
creditors and those who are debtors fall under a 
like discrimination. A landed interest, a manufac- 
turing interest, a moneyed interest, wit^ many 
leseer interests, grow up of necessity in civilized 
nations, and divide them into different classes 
actuated by different sentiments and views. . . . 
Either the existence of the same passion or interest 
in a majority at the same time .must be prevented, 
or tihe majority, having such coexistent passion or 
interest, must be rendered, by their number and 
local situation, unable to concert and carry into 
effect schemes of oppression. If the impulse and 
the opportunity 'be suffered to coincide, we well 
know that neither moral nor religious motives can 
be relied on as an adequate control.^ 

^ Marx's own application of the doctrine 
.obtaining at the time of the Communist 
Manifesto (1848) lead him to make a fore- 
cast which Simkhovitch represents as fol- 
lows: 

The oonoentration of industry leads to a concea* 
tration of capital, which, while gradually narrow- 
ing the capitalist class to a small circle of finan- 
cial and industrial magnates, pushes the middle 
class — artisana, shop-keepers and farmers— into the 
ranks of wage-earners. The continuous develop- 
ment and frequent revolution of technique make 
production more and more independent of the 
workingman's skiU and physical strength. Im- 
proved machinery displaces labor and makes it 
possible to substitute unskilled for ridUed labor, 
child labor for adult labor. These changes increase 
the reserve army of the unemployed and make the 
living conditions of the employed more and more 

« Op. cit., pp. 163, 164. 
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precarious. The growing misery of the working 
class increaaingly accentuates and embitters the 
raging class struggle.^ 

Now students of economic history since 
the time this forecast was made have abun- 
dantly shown that it has not only not been 
realized but in many respects runs contrary 
to the actual course of events. The classes 
other than the great capitalists and the 
.wage-earners show no signs of disappearing 
and continue to compose .the majority of 
civilized populations. Neither is misery in- 
creasing but, on the contrary, well-being is 
being more widely distributed. Orthodox 
Marxians have been, therefore, compelled 
^to shift ground and have done this in a 
yariety of ways that need not detain us. 
The more progressive socialists concede the 
jessential collapse of the Marxian forecast 
,and substitute others more in consonance 
jvvdth the known facts, as we shall see. 
|What remain as the substantial objects of 
interest in connection with the doctrine of 
.the class struggle are, first, the degree of 
^truth that still resides in the concept of 
class competition as a method of social evo- 
lution, and, second, the actual distribution 
of classes as these currently exist in a so- 
ciety such as our own. 
^ With reference to the first point we have 
po recourse other than, to the views of ac- 
credited scientists, and among these >to 
•those few who have given special study to 
^the matter. We have already noted^^ that 
the existence of classes is taken for granted 
by the economists, broadly speaking. The 
assumption that these classes are in con- 
stant struggle for economic advantage is 
not so generally made, although the wide 
prevalence of strikes, lockouts, boycotts, and 
the whole array of militant instrumentali- 

• Op. di,, pp. 147, 148. 

10 In an earlier article in this journal, Dec. 4, 
1920. 



ties of modern industry might seem 'to make 
the question a somewhat academic one. 
jThe views indicated in the excerpts follow- 
ing are probably representative of this un- 
settled field of discussion. The first is 
from Simkhovitch: 

. . . groups having similar sources of revenue 
and conscious of similar or identical economic in- 
terests may be called Mcial classes. Of course s 
class does not exist in fle^ and blood, any more 
than the "ordo felie" of the zoological text-books. 
. . . The social class is an ideal body of economic 
men ... it represents a community of interests. 
... In real Uf e, regarded in all its aspeeta, a class 
is something quite different from the definition. 
There is national aolidarity, there is human solidar- 
ity, there are a thousand and one cross-sectional 
solidarities and loyalties, all of which are ignored 
in our class definition. . . . 

In modem representative government every pro- 
posed tax and every proposed law is disputed by 
the interests which will be affected. These disputes 
may <be called class struggles, but they are struggles 
of a different character. They are not revolution- 
ary, they are not pushed to the point of antagoniz- 
ing all other iaterests; and in these struggles there 
gradually develops an appreciation of the various 
interests and of their actual power. n 

I An authority on the history of economic 
institutions, the Qerman economist Som- 
bart, expresses himself as follows : 

Modem society may be regarded as an artificial 
mixture of many social classes; it is made up of 
groups of individuals whose homogeneity arises 
from the fiact that they liave a eonomion interest in 
one and the same economic system. . . . Monber- 
ship of a social class has a twofold influence. On 
the one hand, the thoughts and feelings of the in- 
dividuals who form the class have a tendency to 
similarity, since outer circumstances influence them 
in much the same way. Gradually, therefore, a 
specific view of life becomes current among them. 
... On the other hand, membership of a social 
class produces a common resolution to maintain the 
standpoint of the class and its economic position, 
and produces what may be eaUed efaws interests. 
... Of course, it is conceivable that the stand- 
point of one class need not positively clash with 
the interests of another. But it is conceivable only 

11 Op. cit., pp. 199, 214. 
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for a short time; in the long run it is impos- 
sible. . . . 

Must there really be struggle f Is there no hope 
that the social elassee wJl give up such of their 
ckdms as etand in tiie way of other classes, whether 
it be out of their love for bumanitj, or for pity's 
sake, or because they place the common cause above 
the cause of their own class f It is dii&cult to say. 
There is no more scientific proof for the (me view 
than for the other, for in the last resort it depends 
on the persona] feelings of each individual. There 
is, however, this to be said in support of the view 
of MarZy that history knows of no case where a 
class has freely given up the rights which it re- 
garded as belonging to itself. ... On the other 
hand, there are innumerable examples in history 
where some reform or other was commenced by 
benevolent philanthropists — ^perhaps by some high- 
minded public servant — only to be soon shattered 
against the iron wall which guarded the threatened 
interests of the class in power. . . . There are cer- 
tadnly eases on record where influential individuals 
did this; but of classes as a whole there is none. 
If that is SQ^ then indeed there is no other conclu- 
sion than the words of l^e poet, ' ' the strong alone 
is victor, "i» 

I In the leading artiele of a sympoeium de- 
moted to the question **Is the class conflict 
in America growing and is it inevitable," 
.the American economist, John B. Commons, 
emphasizes the role of the disinterested 
public — ^which he finds to outweigh numer- 
ically the classes engaged in industrial war- 
fare in this country — ^in serving as jury 
between the contending factions, and looks 
to a gradual settlement of disputed issues 
Jby the pressure of this element in the direc- 
jtion of justice through the exercise of the 
^Franchise. Still, this authority urges that 
^nly harm follows from denying the exist- 
ence of class struggle : 

. . . only in those countries where tiie class 
struggle is recognised as such, and where the gov- 
ernment has been organized in such a way as to 
give hope of fair play and justice to all the dif- 
ferent class interests, is it possible to have this 
motive of patriotism which looks out for the gen- 

19 "Socialism and the Bocittl M^vemeot" (trans- 
totion), 1909, pp. 58, 69. 



eral welfare. Failure to recognize the class 
struggle and to make a place for it means despot- 
ism of one class over the others. It is to the inter- 
est of the dominant class to refuse to recognize 
this struggle, and the economist, who refuses to 
recognize it is playing into their hands. He is 
preparing the way for their despotic rule, and that 
means the crushing out of the spirit of patriotism 
in the excluded classes.ts 

. In this passage Commons gives expres- 
sion to what the economist Hoxie character- 
ized as the ** progressive-uplift" theory of 
social relations, which he set over against 
three other theories: (i) that of the clas- 
sical economist and businessman (which 
^postulates the rational individual as the 
unit of society) ; (ii) that of Marxian so- 
cialism (which postulates classes and a class 
war culminating in a socialist common- 
wealth in which classes will be abolished) ; 
(in) that of Professor Veblen (which, 
Hoxie says, postulates classes, class struggle, 
and class standards of equity and right as 
inevitable social institutions, leaving no 
place for universal standards of right or 
^wrong, good or bad, to which issues can be 
jref erred for solution). Two of the as- 
sumptions of the progressive-uplift theory 
Hoxie declares to be these: 

That increased knowledge and increased associa- 
tion of individuals and classes wiU produce in- 
creased, understanding, sympathy and harmony of 
viewpoint. That a strong social group is capable 
of freeing itself from class interest and bias, of 

18 << Labor and Administration/' 1913, p. 54. 
The symposium alluded to appeared in the Ameri' 
can Jowmal of Sociology for May, 1008. Pro- 
fessor Commons's part is reprinted in the book 
just cited. For a recent discussion by a sociolo- 
gist, see Boss, '< Principles of Sociology,'^ 1920, 
Chaps. XVIII., and XXVI.-X2X., first publidied 
in the journal mentioned. Vols. 22, 23. See also 
SchmoUer on "dass Conilicts in General," ibid,, 
Vol. 20, pp. 504-^28; Oooley, '' Social Organiza- 
tion," 1909; Small, ^'General Sociology," Index. 
A representative socialist aeooun't, with references, 
is that of Laidler, ' ' Socialism in Thought and Ac- 
tion," 1920. 
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knowing wliat riglit, justice and welfare are for all 
in society, and of thus standing as an impartial 
arbiter between warring classes.^^ 

Hoxie foUoiYS with many pertinent 
queries as to the tenability of this theory, 
among which one finds these : 

When there » a real fundamental difference of 
interest, can there be any . . . social justice, any 
social standards of right or wrong f Where would 
they come fromf ... Is there any such class as 
consumers, Hhe pubUo, the people f Are not aU con- 
sumers producers with producers' interests, allying 
them to one or the other group. 

This writer is aware of the possibility 
that there may be some issues so profound 
as to divide all classes and to leave no pub- 
lic to mediate: **But in respect to any spe- 
cific issue, such as wages or hours in a par- 
jticular industry, are the classes solidly 
^ined up, and are those lined up usually a 
pocial majority f" he asks. 

The apparent impossibility of a constructive so- 
cial program comes from looking at the situation, 
as a whole, with a hidden assumption of class view- 
point unconnected with specific questions, and from 
assuming that standards of right and justice must 
be absolute. 

The part of the public may be then, to set up 
minima and maxima, in terms of this third party 
conception of justice leaving the warring groups 
to fight out the contest according to socially toler- 
able rules of the game, these again to be rules of 
the pubUc. 

Generalizing at this point we are prob- 
ably justified in 6a3ring that those students 
who seem best qualified to express authori- 
tative judgments upon the class struggle 
show no disposition to question its reality ; 
ithey find little or no evidence from history 
of the voluntary relinquishment of class 
privileges ; the more sanguine among them 
are hopeful of a mollification of struggle in 

1*" Trade Unionism in the United States," 
1017, p. 368. The entire chapter (XIV.) is of in- 
terest. Compare Small's treatment of cooperation 
and compromise, "General Sociology," Index. 



the future from an increasing infiuence of 
,an intelligent and detached group which, 
in special issues not too fundamental to in- 
volve all classes, may compel recognition of 
general principles of right. 

The class struggle is associated with ''the 
economic interpretation of history" in the 
Marxian formulation, the two being re- 
garded as the basal ideas of the system. 
^This latter concept in its extreme original 
jform assigned to the material conditions of 
living — ^the mechanical processes of produc- 
jtion and exchange — a preeminent, not to 
say an omnipotent, role in moulding the in- 
stitutions of societies and the corresponding 
pocial habits of men. The class struggle is 
^tegral to this conception, for the all-com- 
pelling force of economic necessity divides 
the interests of men in any economic sys- 
jbem and so gives rise to class competition. 
^ a consequence 'Hhe history of all 
hitherto existing society is the history of 
class struggles"— in the words of the Com- 
munist Manifesto. 

J It would follow that in so far as this 
theory of history finds support from the 
accredited historians and social scientists 
its evidence has to be regarded as jdelding 
^additional support to the doctrine of the 
class struggle. It will be impossible to 
undertake here a report of the standing of 
this interpretation of history. It has re- 
ceived from many economists and sociolo- 
j^ists substantial endorsement, if qualifica- 
tions of one sort or another be allowed for. 
Among the sociologists, notably the social 
psychologists, there is a marked tendency 
to place the economic motives in history in 
due relation to the other original propena- 
^ties of human nature and to assign to all 
of these a proportionate share in the moti- 
vation of history. Still, when all proper 
allowance has been made for the effect of 
total human nature, as contrasted with 
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those elements of it 'which may be justly 
characterized as ** economic," the persistent 
^directive influence of the latter in the af- 
fairs of men are not greatly diminished in 
the corrected and revised formulations of 
the students of the matter. As for the his- 
.torians a recent socialist account of the 
status of the theory probably asserts cor- 
rectly that it is "now accepted with certain 
modifications by a growing proportion of 
leading historians. ' '^* 

; The. expression "social stratifieation" 
designates the fact of persistence of family 
economic condition from generation to 
jgeneration, or as the socialist would say, 
^the persistence of membership in a class. 
The socialist description of this stratifica- 
tion differs from that of the economists by 
mputing to it a dynamic character, that is 
to say, by importing into it the idea of 
class struggle. The resulting picture, then, 
takes some such form as that given it by 
Lowes Dickensen in his political dialogue, 
from which these sentences are taken : 

Martin: . . . Modern society, as I see it, from 
top to 'bottom^ is a descending heirareliy of oli- 
garchic groups, each with its own peculiar privi- 
leges, for whdch i(t fights and by which it lives. 
I image society as a pyramid, broadening down 
from its apex in a series of steps, each cut off 
from the one above^ not indeed by an impassable 
barrier, but by a height which it requires a con- 
siderable degree of athleticism to scale; and on 
each step, crowded together, a fighting, trampling 
mob of desperaite men, bent, every one, on en- 
larging his own space and making room for his 

iBloidler, "Socialism in Thought and Action," 
1920, p. 60. ,The footnotes of this account refer to 
important discussions bearing upon the theory. 
See, for a general treatment, with references, Todd, 
"Theories of Social Progress," 1018, Chaps. XIV., 
XV. Also Simkhovitch, op. cU.; Croce, "Histor- 
ical Mafterialism and the Economics of Karl 
Marx" (trans.), the last of more interest to crit- 
ioal students. The attitude of the social psyoholo- 
gifrts is indicated by EUwood, "Introduction to 
Social Psychology," 1W7, Chap. XIII. 



children, under penalty, if he fails, that he or they 
will be thrust down to the step below, and per- 
haps, through all the degrees, to the very bottom 
... to maintain and to raise the standard of liv- 
ing of their class is the chief object, and to narrow 
the gate by whioh outsiders try to hustle in, by 
limiting the number of people who can obtain the 
requisite training, and in any other way that may 
be possible diminishing competition. . . . 
. Stuart: How violent you philosophers are! I 
hardly recognize in your description the decent 
orderly society in which we all live. 

Martin: Nothing is harder to perceive than the 
element one breathes... . .^^ 

I Having dealt with the first point of the 
two noted as of persisting interest in the 
Marxian formulation, that is to say, the 
degree of truth in the notion of class 
struggle and its implication for social 
stratification, we may pass to a notice of 
the second^ relating to the socialist concep- 
tion of the existing social classes in mod- 
em societies. We have first to observe 
that, preoccupied as they have been with 
•the Marxian anticipation of a gradual di- 
vision of modern societies into a simple dis- 
tinction between great capitalists and wage- 
earners — ^preparing the way for the final 
overthrow of the former by the latter — the 
more orthodox socialists have -been espe- 
cially interested in surveying the existing 
social groups with reference to their availa- 
bility as recruiting grounds for this grand 
contest. But since the actual facts, as we 
have noted, offer so little support for the 
expectation of such a simple classification, 
we shall choose as a more plausible descrip- 
tion that of Walling, whose views are not 
only those of a socialist but of an original 
jand independent critic as well. This se- 
lection has the additional advantage of be- 
ing associated with what appears to be an 
unusually elaborate socialist treatment of 
educational opportunity. Walling 's ar- 
rangement of existing social classes fol- 

. i« " Justice and Liberty, ' ' 1909, pp. 29, 30. 
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jlows, so far as the present wrlfeis abfe lo 
(understand it from the somewhdlit uhijhsfe-' 
piatic treatment (''ProgressivisiilJ and 
iAfter,"1914): 

I. The Large Oapitalista, in two groups: 

(a) Multimillionairee, large land-liolders ' 
and speeulatorBy monopolists, corpo- 
rations and trusts of the first magni- 
tude. 
(h) Middle group of oapitalute, ''the 
would'be competitors of the first 
group," corporations of second mag- 
nitude, the moderately wealthy. 
Both together own perhaps a third of the 
national wealth; income reckoned in many 
thouflands^ hundreds of thousands, and 
milliona, chiefly from rent, interest, and 
profits — ^with a negligible fraction of sal- 
aries and professional incomes in the great 
cities. Do not include more than two or 
three per cent, of all capitaHsts. Therefore, 
the nationalization of their property would 
affect an insignificant fraction of capital- 
ists. 
II. The Small Capitalists s Most important ele- 
ment the land-holding, employing farmers; 
next important elem<mt smaller business 
men; the salaried and professional classes 
Of the same income level (with a few thou- 
sand dollars of income-paying property); 
a small group living on rent and interest. 
Belated to the large oapitalists as buyers, 
sellers, shippers, investors and borrowers. 
Own perhaps two thirds of the national 
wealth. Income reckoned in several thou- 
sands. Scarcely less than 10 millions in 
number in IT. S. The farmer is at once cap- 
dtalist, rent-taker, and receiver of wages and 
profits. His land and capital is rapidly in- 
creasing in value. 
III. The Privileged Non-Oapitalists: (a) The 
"aristocracy of manual labor" — ^perhaps a 
•tenth of the wage-earners; (h) the "edu- 
cated proletariat" — ^the overwhelming^ ma- 
jority of salaried and professional' c&issss 
(without savings and investments, or prac- 
tically so). Income somewhat over $1,000 
(1914). Businessmen practically without 
capital and earning similar income. 
rV. The Non-Privileged Non-Capitalists f The 
"masses"; the rank and file of industrial 
wage-earners; agricultural laborers/ the ma- 
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• -^ rf A^ ^Jit-f armors; poorest Aop-keep- 
jontyoflSlL j^^^^ 1^ ^j^^ ^^000 
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of families on tbnf imk, 

sixty-nine per cent.] . 

'^. Tike Biologically IncOtt^vflSk 

I '^hi8 ai'Fangement eyid^'fi1ll|jr 
xiphn a siiife'le criterioni. Vk9 
beti^e^h (^^It'alist and HiSti-eapiL 
flectsrtfre cxii^taifi'aty socitffiist anCslftsk ,^ ^ 
,will apI>«ar'l«loW' ttiat ttte* words^ prSvIk \^ 
,aad nori^>fleged' iw^' €6 rfa wiMk titi^ * 
Jation of classes to the^ ptJlitiifirf' power <K 
.the state, th^'f midbti^tft'af t^st^ 49i ^Ems is^' 
jhowever, the'ohe used liy td^ ^tmsmmts^ 
jQamely, level of ^ income l)«5atSe**^tiir vaDi- 
(ous occupations^ at the same* {HcDm^^iit/sr 
are, as a rule, acliessible' to the sstxes' ihdii- 
viduals" (p. 85): 

Wage-earners may become" small tenatit'-fiunnersj. 
or young wage-earners may become ^hool-teach.- 
ers. Similarly a professioiiial mtiD. may readily go» 
into smaU business ... so that in the course of a- 
few years the improvement in the income of those- 
classes at the same income level tends to become- 
very similar. 

J The bone of contention aSaxong the con- 
testing classes is then not so much private- 
;property as it is control of the conditions' 
.(opportunity) which favors improvement 
in income in any direction; whether' this 
takes the form of wages, intferedt;. rent or* 



; Certain general truths are predicated aa* 
obtaining for all social classes. Tlie^ social- 
ist character of these will be apparent but. 
it will be noted in passing that not a few 
jof them are regarded by accredited' stu- 
dents as having scientific standing: 
V 1. ** It is a man's social group. His ih« 
herited wealth or poverty, his educational' 
privileges, his income, his expectations and 
^opportunities that finally determine' hi^ 
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^ction, unless in rare exceptions, and not 
(ultimate goals and ideals" (p. xxviii). 
I 2. ''No class will abolish itself, mate- 
fially alter its way of life, or drastically 
^construct itself, albeit no class is indis- 
I)osed to cooperate in the unlimited so- 
cialization of any other class. In that ca- 
(pacity of aggression upon other classes lies 
•the essential driving force of modem af- 
fairs." (Wells quoted, p. xxviii.) 
I This assumption of class self-regard has 
been found among the economists already 
{quoted. A statement from the sociologists 
j^ead8 as follows: 

It would not be true to say of eoHiyated men 
that any etaes, if left to itaeLt, would take the 
whole output of weaHh, and leave none to other 
interests. It is approximately true, however, that 
each class, if left to itself, would eagerly settle, 
from its awn point of view, terms by which divis- 
ion of weaHh between itself and all other interests 
should be regulated. . . . Each class wants either 
to retain or to increase its power to enforce its 
own estimate of its own economic rights.i7 

I 3. "In deference to the traditional codes 
and humanitarian ideals of Christendom 
the spokesmen for classes couch their de- 
mands in idealistic terms applicable to all 
men. In practise they invariably construe 
these ideals in such fashion as to satisfy 
the demands of their class. This is as 
true of many socialists who really repre- 
sent special groups as it is of those who 
speak for capitalist classes." (Pp. 26. 251; 
Chap. V. Cp. Ross, op, cit., p. 199.) 
. 4. "The political power of a class corre- 
jsponds to (a) its resources measured in 
terms of its share of the total national in- 
come, (5) its numbers for voting purposes, 
and (c) its measure of effective organiza- 
tion. The first-mentioned factor conditions 
,the last. When, therefore, the total income 
of a numerous class outweighs the total in- 

17 Small, "General Sociology," 1905 (interpre- 
tation of Batsenhofer), pp. 300, 301. 



jBome of a smaller, the political power of 
^e more numerous class in the long run 
pver-rules the political power of the less 
numerous," (Cp. Small, op. cit., pp. 
267 ff.) . 

I 5. Political power is chiefly valued by 
classes for its economic effect in detemdn- 
ing legal forms favorable to their class in- 
,t6rests. The state is 'therefore a principal 
agency of organized groups in the further- 
ance of their ends. A class or group of 
classes that holds the preponderance of po- 
litical power controls the instrumentalities 
pf the state and becomes the '' ruling 
class. "^« 

^ 6. "Every [political] party stands es- 
sentially for the interests and mental 
iUsagea of some distinct class or group of 
classes in the existing community.'' (Wells 
<luoted, p. xxvii.) *' Every great political 
pvertum marks the coming of some new 
social group into a position of political 
power" (p. 205; compare Small, op. cit, 
286 ff. "Indeed, we have come to realize 
that politics at bottom is very largely a 
maneuvering to control the means of con- 
trolling wealth," p. 300)." 

i« This ^ew of the state is, of course, not con- 
fined to the socialists. A noteworthy historical 
treatment with tiie same fundamental thesis is that 
of Oppenheimer, "The State'' (translation), 1914. 
The viewpoint has received support from such 
studies as Beard's "Economic Interpretation of 
the Constitution of the TJndted States," 1913, and 
his "Economic Origine of Jefferson Democracy," 
1915. Meyers 's ' ' History of the Supreme Court, ' ' 
1912, is an extreme example of this economic in- 
terpretation of political institutions. Compare 
Small, "General Sociology," Chaps. XXI.-XXIII. 

!• Only very recently h&e Uie party been seen in 
its true light as an instrument of government, be- 
gotten by the necessities and the opportunities in 
the popular or quasi-popular state. We see it now. 
We see that the vital thing was not the government 
but the association of men gathered into bodies 
with governments of their own, with determina- 
tion to get possession of the machinery of admin- 
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7. The advent to privilege of such a 
new social group is due to its control 
of the ''balance of power" between the 
clamoring ''outsiders" and the privileged 
"insiders." By yielding to the wealth, 
numbers, and organization of the most pow- 
erful group of "outsiders," and sharing 
some part of their privileges with them, 
the privileged groups for a time effectually 
delay the admi£»ion of, and the more drastic 
division of privileges demanded by, the less 
powerful "outsiders" (p. 32, 146, 147). 
. 8. "Privileged classes" are those which 
derive the chief benefits of the political 
power of the state, the "non-privileged" 
being those which as yet lack sufiScient in- 
come and organization to compel recogni- 
tion and to insist upon their proportionate 
share. Nevertheless with each new acces- 
sion to power some advantage accrues to 
the remaining non-privileged groups, since 
the legislation effected by the new group 
must take more or less general form {i.e., 
be made of fairly wide application). 
While this is not calculated as an altruistic 
intention it is unavoidable, with the result 
that the circumstances of the non-privi- 
leged are improved, not proportionately but 
stiU materially. The Marxian anticipation 
of increasing misery is thus countered by a 
constant measure of general progress (pp. 
145, 197; compare Small, op. cit., 230 ff, 
275 ff., 305). 

[ 9. Any less powerful non-privileged 
group will support the demands of a more 
[powerful non-privileged group so long as 
the more powerful is still without the ranks 
of the ruling dlasscs, since the circum- 

istration and legislation. We see tliat what we 
call the government was a fortress to be seized by 
a successful army, and that the army embodied 
the force and the energy; the army was the tMng 
of real life.*' McLaughlin, "American Hiartory 
and American Democracy," Amer, Hist, Bev,, XX. 
(1915), 255-276. 



fiances of all ''outsiders" are common by 
virtue of their unprivileged character. But 
the moment the more powerful group is ad- 
mitted to the ruling class it deserts the less 
powerful and cooperates with its new asso- 
ciates in the use of political power, since 
the interests of all privileged groups have 
more in common than do those of any 
element of the privileged with the non- * 
privileged (pp. xxxii, 232). 
^ 10. The inevitable consequence of the ac- 
cession of a new group to political power, 
Jiolding as it does the ** balance" in it, is 
.to cut down increasingly the superior ad- 
vantages in wealth, income, and opportu- 
nity of the preexisting privileged groups, 
and to level up and equalize these things 
within the ranks of the newly arranged 
^privileged group. This is accomplished 
notably through the use of graduated sys- 
.tems of taxation, with exemptions of the 
lower levels of wealth and income, tlirough 
''nationalizing" and "municipalizing" the 
greater combinations of capital upon which 
the higher incomes rest, where such capital 
is beyond the private purchasing power of 
the preponderating element of the new 
group. Collectivism is therefore not to be 
identified with socialism or any theory of a 
perfected social order. It is the inevitable 
accompaniment of modern industrial evo- 
lution where massed capital in a few hands 
falls under the control of a politically more 
/powerful element. It is a logical device of 
$mall capitalists for the control of the 
wealth of the greater. It naturally recom- 
jmends itself particularly to those classes 
who, under the circumstances inaugurated 
by the industrial revolution, find them- 
selves without capital while still hopeful of 
political power. Necessarily this equaliz- 
ing of advantages among the privileged 
l^orks out to the relative disadvantage of 
the non-privileged, for the absorption of 
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the greater share of the increase of national 
income by the privileged can only mean a 
reduction in the share of this increase fall- 
ing to the non-privileged. Still, there is an 
absolute increment of improvement for 
these with each extension of advantage and 
opportunity. 

I 11. Educational opportunity is of pri- 
*mary significance to any class since the 
higher incomes are open to those only who 
can invest in the higher training which 
qualifies for them. Ruling classes therefore 
insist upon a practical equality of educa- 
tional opportunity within their own ranks, 
land their educational policy towards the 
non-privileged is dictated by the economic 
relations which the non-privileged bear to 
the privileged. This is naturally one of 
labor-service to the private or nationalized 
capital of the ruling classes, and such edu- 
cation is provided for these groups as will 
piake this service economical (profitable) 
to those who own the capital. It will never 
take the form of extending a thoroughgo- 
ing equality of educational opportunity to 
the non-privileged, for this would mean 
opening to competition with the children of 
the privileged all the more able children of 
the non-privileged groups, with the conse- 
quence that the practical monopoly of the 
higher incomes by the privileged would be 
broken and many of their children would 
be thrust onto the lower levels of income. 
Equality of educational opportunity, then, 
grows with each accession of the new classes 
to political power and can not proceed 
faster than this by and large. Still, with 
each extension of opportunity conditions 
become easier for a limited number of the 
most able and aggressive children of the 
non-privileged to obtain the training lead- 
ing to the higher levels of income, so that 
a growing seepage continually takes place 
from the lower to the higher levels. So 



^ong as this does not threaten the security 
pf the children of the privileged groups, 
jand serves to supply a developing indus- 
^trial order with indispensable talent, it is 
welcomed by the privileged groups, whose 
members point to the process as evidence 
of equality of opportunity. It has the addi- 
tional advantage of encouraging the non- 
privileged with the hope of ''rising,'* and 
drains oflf some part of that ability which 
would otherwise yield to the non-privileged 
ll^roups troublesome leaders and spokesmen. 
The funds needed for the extension of op- 
portunity to the incoming privileged groups 
are derived in large part by taxing the 
wealth and income of the preexisting privil- 
eged groups. (Chap. V., pp. 260-264, 313, 
319; compare Boss, op. cit., p. 203.)*® 

With these fundamental assumptions of 
our author in mind we may glance at his 
interpretation of ithe recent course of 
American history as construed in these 
terms. The formulation of Walling as- 
sumes that each of the classes cataloged 
above (which, he cautions, are not to be 
regarded as rigid distinctions but as broad 
suggestions of the realities only) either 
has been, or is diestined to become, domi- 
nant successively — first, the large capital- 
ists (whose regime he designates ''Compe- 
titive Capitalism") ; second, the small 
capitalists ( " S tat e Capitalism ' * ) ; third, 
the privileged non-capitalists ("State So- 
cialism'*) ; Finally the non-privileged non- 
capitalists ("Socialism"). The wresting 

soQarlton has Bhown ("Eeonomie Influences 
upon Educational Progress in the United States," 
1820-1860, BuUetin of the Univ. of Wisconsin, 
1908) that the American free school system is to 
be understood as largely the result of the political 
effort of wa^-eaming classes in beiialf of exten- 
sion of their opportunities, at a time in our his- 
tory when this influenee could be made effective. 
Bee also his ''Organised Labor in American His- 
tory," 1920, Caiap. IV. 
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of political power by the large capitalists 
from the earlier small capitalists soon after 
^e Civil War represents his starting point. 
Th^ regime of large capitalism persisted 
until the rise of Progressivism under the 
conspicuous leadership of Bryan, Roose- 
velt, La Follette, and Wilson, the spokes- 
men of the small capitalists.^^ The transi- 
tion from the control of the large capital- 
ists to that of the small capitalists is now 
on (1914)— 

Btate OapitallBm ''has not as yet reached ma- 
turity, and its destined successor, Laborism or 
^itAte Socialism, is only half grown (represented by 
.the labor parties of Australia and Great Britain 
and the conseryative ''socialist" parties of Ger- 
inany) . . . the succeeding movement is at least 
already bom and, as an infant, is thriving and 
growing in our midst. . . . The New Union, Syndi- 
calism, or Industrial Socialism, has certainly 
reached a point, in several countries, so that it re- 
quires no prophet's vision to tell us what its tend- 
ency is and what kind of a society, in a general 
jrsLjy it makes for*' (p. xviii). 

While the present social order is still 
primarily under the domination of large 
capital, the inroads of the small capitalists 
have been suflSciently marked to indicate 
their nature and to suggest an outline of 
small capitalist policy. *'The conflict then 
is between the farmer, the shop-keeper, the 
small professional and businessman, on the 
one side, and the bulk of the larger cap- 
italist interests, including those of the 
would-be rivals of the trusts and 'restorers 
of competition' on the other" (p. 35). 
The opposing policies are indicated' in con- 
nection with railway regulation and na- 
tionalization, the conservation of natural 
resources, reclamation, etc., the municipal- 
ization of public utilities, the wider distri- 

. aiSuch an episode is now quite generally as- 
sumed. Op., for example, Orth, "The Boss and 
the Machine," 1919. The struggles of the agri- 
sultural element are shown in Buck, "The Agra- 
rian Crusade," 1920. See also, DeWitt, "The 
Progressive Movement." 



bution of the control of credit and bank- 
ing, the taking over by the state of the 
strategic poinis in the marketing of the 
small capitalist products, the state and 
national regulation of the greater trusts 
and monopolies, the use of graduarf^d in- 
come and inheritance taxes, the discour- 
agement of large land-holding'land sfpecula- 
tion, and the extenaioa of communistic 
enterprises for public health and recre- 
ation* 

The new governmental expenditures in- 
cident to this extension of collectivism are 
regarded by the small ci^>italists as in- 
vestments from which dividendB are to be 
expected, not immediately but in the 
future. The large capitalists having been 
sustained in their position by constitu- 
tional means," this small capitalist policy 
soon encountered legal institutions which 
required alteration — hence the initiative 
and referendum, the direct primary, and 
the recall. In other words, the small capi- 
talist program required for its fulfilment 
the perfection of majority rule and popu- 
lar government. 

The small capitalist attitude toward 
labor is of special interest (Chap. III.). 
Being employers small capitalists are par- 
ticularly interested in a lower labor cost 
and therefore in a lower cost of living. 
But 

''as the supplj of cheap labor is gradually being 
exhausted, the cost of production is being more 
and more considered, and more and more money ii 
being invested privately and govemmentally in 
efforts to improve tiie quality as weU as the quan- 
tity of the labor supply" (p. 47). 'Tor the first 
time labor itself has been capitalized and put on 
the books of capital as part of the eommereitl 
assets of the 'nation' considered as a business con- 
cern; and this obviously could only take place when 
the capitalist class was at least sufficiently uniform 

«2 0p. Hadley, "The Constitutional Position of 
Property in America, ' * Independent, Vol. 64, 834- 
838, April 16, 1908. 
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and united to kddp books in oommon, and has a 
government which the dominant group, the small 
capitalists, could safely entrust with the control of 
labor, knowing that thej would all get their fair 
•bare of the benefit of such control. ' ' The deeper 
cause for this new labor policy — ^its "scientific 
management" — ^means that at last the classes in 
•ontiol "have become sufficiently wealthy to afford 
i» pa^ high wages and to carry out the other re- 
f omtf (iloknesa and aoeddent insuiffl&ee, shorter 
work day, lUmimum wage, eaoltatiinif lliodel dwell- 
IngB, unemployment policies, recreation, etc.) 
needed to bring the workers to a high degree of 
efficiency** (p. AB)^ 

And this entire pWgfam aims at an in- 
crease in the profitafclffless of labor only, 
and will not extend to* the point of eco- 
nomic sacrifice in behalf 6< the worker in 
his human capacity. In no sense axre 
profits to suflfer. The whole govemmeiltal 
policy is frankly an employei^' poBtty. 
"This (policy) is not an appeai' to cm^'^s 
sympathy or sentiment," said a Seor^tiEtfy 
of Commerce. . . . ''The present trfeiid 
toward saving eflPort and keepings Ihe^ 
jiuman mechanism in our factories in: g]t)Od 
working order does not arise from altru- 
istic motives but from economic ones^' 
<p. 69). 

Consequently, in its educational policy,, 
the small capitalist regime does not nec- 
essftrily imply a decrease or limitation of 
expenditures for schools — 

''If the industrial efficiency of em- 
ployees can be sufficiently increased. by 
Schools they might consent to allow several 
times as much money to be expended on 
them as at present. But there is a rigid 
limit somewhere to all increased expend- 
iture thiat would bring a margin of profit 
to taxpayer or employer. It is when this 
Umit is reached that we shall see the 
antithesis of 'the taxpayer versus the child' 
and 'special interests versus society' in 
its naked ugliness."** 

St Doubtless the socialist would find some verifi- 
cation of this anticipation in a criticism, by the 



It follows that the kind ^i sctooliflg' 
especially favored by the smaO *^pitalist 
for children at large is vocationtfl tr'ain- 
ing— 

The inttitt'est ot the masses requires two kinds' ^ 
educational progress, an improvement and extern- 
•ion of general education for aU, and after this a'' 
special occupational or vocational training. The 
business conununity, who are also tax-payers, want 
less <ft the former kind oft education and more of 
the latter. But it would be unpopular to confess 
this policy. It iff eaisier to demand that all new 
expenditures linll be* f io* vocational training, while 
r«siflting any cMHsidenable' increase in expenditures 
for any other kinj ef eduoatbn. l%^as the normal 
growth of general education 19 a«tonnitically but 
effectively cheeked; thete is some improvement, but 
only a email fraction of what is reotoiivd and what 
the community can well aHord (p^ 118f>M 

The spokesmen for the' Small capitalists 

"... acknowledge the prictdple of eqaal oppor- 
tunity (Chap. V.) as the very foUnda^icMi of every 
progressive democratic commuuity. Indeed it is 
impossible for any one who is net an advocate of 

Better America Federation of Califomia, of ^e 
child labor and compulsory education legislation of 
that state: "The only exception to take to this is 
that the period of compulsory education should not 
extend beyond fourteen years of age. The vast 
majority of children finish the eighth grade or 
grammar school at the end of their fourteenth 
year. Unless they are intending to follow some 
Tooation, requiring* a superior education, there is 
no practical wisdom in extending their school 
period by compulsion beyond that. As a matter 
of fact dt is unwise, and results frequently in a 
handicap rather than an advantage in their future 
advance.'' From a pamphlet issued by tlie Fed- 
eration. 

S8 The author refers to the demand for national 
aid to industrial training which has since taken 
form in the Smith-Hughes legislation, as indicative 
of this small capitalist attitude toward education. 
It will be of interest to notice what measure of 
verification Walling 's theory may have in connec- 
tion with such unbusiness-like objects as the* 
"equaliidng of educational opportunity," the' 
elimination of illiteracy, and the Americanization 
of aliens, contemplated by the Smith-Towner leg' 
islation. 
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a caste society to take ezception to it." "The 
principle is irresistible in its justice and can be 
onlj covertly fought; it will ibe resisted, therefore, 
entirely on so-i^alled practical grounds. Vast sums 
of money "wiU be granted for every form of gov- 
ernmental expenditure but not for this one — the 
supreme importance of which most people already 
admit." " 'In this country,' said President WU- 
Bon, 'no man is supposed to be under limitation 
except the limitations of his character and his 
mind; there is supposed to be no distinction of 
class, no distinction of blood, no distinction of 
social status, but men win or lose on their merits. ' 
Nothing could be more explicit — ^in the abstract." 
And the industrial engineer, Taylor, is equally ex- 
plicit. Quoting him incidentally our author says: 
"Equality of opportunity means just this, to pre- 
pare every man for "the highest grade of work 
for which his abilities fit him' and 'to give him, 
when possible, this class of work to do.' And this 
possibility ensts wherever society has this class of 
work to be done. That is the only limitation that 
is admissible. Of course Taylor has only employ- 
ees and their children in mind. Apply the prin- 
ciple to all children aHke and we have a social 
democracy. ' ' 

"This reform — tor, notwithstanding its high 
cost, it is a reform, costing no more than some 
others — ^would also be a revolution. It would 
change the whole structure of society. ..." But 
this is all for the future since "progressive gov- 
ernments, though truly and wholly progressive 
when compared with the plutocracies that preceded 
them, are, without exception, in the hands of small 
capitalists and middle class majorities, and it only 
verifies all we know of average human nature 
throughout all history if they continue to use their 
political power, first of all, to provide for their own 
children and, second, to give to the lower classes 
either (a) what is left over, or {h) an pqual chance 
to compete for those very exceptional positions only 
which are so important in themselves that they 
must be filled by the most able applicants from 
whatever class they come. " " Employers naturally 
regard working-class children as they regard the 
working class. They are a source of future profits 
and are to be improved and made more efficient as 
far as the cost is distinctly less than the promised 
return. It is not sought, then, to develop their 
powers for 'the highest grade of work for which 
their abilities may. fit them.' This would be done 
only if the effloieney of the nation were in view, 
and not merely the ^nployers' interest." Conse- 



quently "vocational training is so important to 
employers and governments that foreign nations 
and even some American states, which would not 
dream of establishing enough maintenance scholar- 
ships to enable the children of the masses to com- 
pete on equal terms with those of the classes for 
the higher professional positions, are subsidizing it 
with vast sums. . . . Indeed this movement seems 
bound to absorb more money than all the other 
labor and 'communistic' reforms put together. In 
a sense it is the very foundation of the whole social 
reform program." 

"Tet the movement to make education exclu- 
sively industrial will surely first fulfill its legiti- 
mate function — ^within a decade or two— and then 
go to such excesses as to cause a reaction. The 
community will in the meantime have advanced far 
on other lines of radical social reform and the de- 
mand for equal opportunity for all children will 
become insupersible, the Hist point at which both 
progressivism and that 'Laborism' I describe in 
later chapters will be transcended . . . small capi- 
talist communities . . . will furnish models of 
democratic education, and when their systems are 
applied to non-capitalist masses of industrial com- 
munities, we shall be far on the road to equal edu- 
cational opportunity. But more than one great 
•truggle between the classes must intervene before 
that day can arrive." 

It would toe outride the present purpoee 
to carry the report of the author on into 
the later phases of social evolution with 
which he deals. It will be sufficient to 
notice that in his belief it is only with the 
advent to political power of the masses 
of the non-privileged that the conditions 
will be set for the institution of complete 
equality of educational opportunity, for 
until that time comes the class self-regard 
which lies at the bottom of his entire con- 
ception must necessarily set limits to its 
extension beyond the point marked by the 
interests of the classes in power. With 
the final admission of these non-privileged 
masses — ^by reason of the increasing wealth 
and degree of organization which> comes to 
them as incidental to the measure of gen- 
eral progress brought on by Uie classes in 
power — ^the distinction between the privi- 
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leged and non-privileged will have been 
resolved so that the total community, 
having then become privileged, will wield 
its political power not in the interests of 
some chiefly but of aU proportionately. 
In the redistribution of advantages to fol- 
low for the total community, equality of 
educational opportunity will be among the 
first to receive attention. This guarantees 
equality of economic opportunity. And 
this is Socialism. 

Reviewing broadly the entire discussion, 
including that of the economists, an 
interesting consideration presents itself. 
Whether with the economist-reformer one 
looks forward to a ''refined and purified" 
competitive i^stem as an ideal social order, 
or with the socialist one anticipates a very 
large measure of collectivism as an inevit- 
able consequence of the assumption of 
political power by a majority of non- 
capitalists, the implications for education 
are practically the same. For a refined 
and purified competitive system is incon- 
ceivable with anything less than the total 
community coming into it without educa- 
tional handicaps uipon inborn talent. This 
was implicit in the accounts of the eco- 
nomists. For the purified competitive 
system the socialist su4>stitute8 a civil 
service, whether under the direction of 
a "community-unit" or industrial self- 
government (industrial democracy), into 
which similarly all must enter without 
educational handicaps in order that their 
several inibom gifts may find correspond- 
ing employment and reward. To either 
conception equality of educational oppor- 
tunity is indispensable. But the socialist 
account goes below that of the economist 
in this sense, that whereas the purified 
competitive order is only possible on the 
assumption of a thoroughgoing state sys- 
tem of schooling, with the necessary main- 
tenance of the less well-to-do, the socialist, 



with considerable show of reason, makes 
these very conditions contingent upon 
a more fundamental development, that, 
namely, of the more perfect distribution 
of political power — itself a by-product of 
Improving well-tbeing and group organiza- 
tion on the part of the less privileged. 

Percy E. Davoson 

Stanvqrd TJnivxbsitt 



EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

NUTRITION OP CHILDREN IN SAXONY 

I The Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation reports that in accordance with a min- 
isterial decree issued by the government of 
{Saxony, July 1, 1920, an examination of aU 
children from six to fourteen years of age, in- 
.eluding the pupils of higher institutions of 
learning and boarding sdhools^ is being made 
in almost all the communes of Saxony. The 
system employed is that introduced and suc- 
cessfully used by the Quakers in selecting chil- 
dren most in need of special nutritional care. 
In accordance with this system tbfe chikbren are 
.divided into four groups. Group 1 comprises 
children in a satisfactory, or at least fi^rly 
good, condition of health. Group 2 takes in 
the children who are slightly undernourished, 
for whom special nutritional care is desirable 
from a medical standpoint but not absolutely 
necessary. In Group 8 are placed children who 
are markedly imdemourished, presenting evi- 
dence of retarded physical development (defi- 
ciency in weight and he^ht), scrofula, late 
;rachiti8 or marked anemia. Gronp 4 is com- 
posed of children who are in a eerioiffl condi- 
tion as the result of a prolonged period of 
undernutrition. To this group belong all 
chronic patients, especially tuberculous chil- 
dren. The children of Groups 8 and 4 are re- 
garded by their physicians as absolutely need- 
ing special nutritional care. In the classifica- 
tion of the children in the various groups the 
difference between the normal condition and 
the actual condition is the decisive factor. In 
order, therefore, to get a basis for the oompari- 
.son as to mass and weight and thus be able to 
^establish the deviations from normal, a table 
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for the normal oondition was worked out from 
the data given iby Heubner. In examining 
into the general condition of the children, 
musculature, the panniculus adiposue and the 
mucous membranes of the children are taken 
carefully into account. The measurements of 
the children are taken, in accordance with ex- 
act direction?, by teachers, welfare workers and 
nurses. The final opinion on the condition of 
the child lies, however, entireily in the hands 
of physicians. In this article we are consider- 
ing the results of the examinaltions made up to 
N"ovemlber, 1920. To thit date, 173,780 chil- 
dren had been examined in accordance with the 
principles outlined aibove^ whereby it was es- 
tablished that 36,694 children, or 21.11 per 
cent, belong«id to Group 1; 49,294, or 28.38 per 
cent., to Group 2 ; 58,983, or 33.94 per cent., to 
Group 3, and 28,809, or 16.67 per cent, to 
Group 4. Of the total number of children ex- 
amined, 50.51 per cent were markedly under- 
nourished, undeveloped physically, scrofulous, 
rachitic or notably anemic, or were in a serious 
condition due to undernutrition. 

DELEGATES TO MEETINGS OP THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

The. following is a report of progress of the 
committee on financing delegates, Cornelia S. 
Adair, chairman, to the executive committee 
at its meeting February 26, at Atlantic City, 
N. J.: 

Since its appointment in October the com- 
mittee has been investigating the methods of 
financing delegates used by other national 
organizations and making a systematic can- 
vass of individual teachers and teachers' 
organizations, affiliated and unaffiliated, for 
suggestions on the subject 

Many suggestions have been received from 
clubs and individuals. 

The following report was made by the com- 
mittee to the Executive Committee and Board 
of Directors at Atlantic City. This report is 
not to be r^arded as final. The committee 
suggests: 

First. That each local affiliated association 
adopt a budget system, i>aying from its treas- 
ury both state and national dues. 



Second. That the N. £. A. arrange for the 
payment of one fourth (i) of the expenses oL 
local and state delegates. 

Third. That the affiliated associations' 
(state and local) arrange for the payment of 
three fourths (}) of the expenses of its dele^ 
gates. 

Fourth. That boards of education ber 
urged to bear at least a part of the expenses 
of local and state del^ates. 

No definite recommendations as to raising 
the money for the N. £. 'A. apportioiunexit 
were mada The following suggestions were 
thrown out for discussion: 

1. That the N. £. A. set aside some por- 
tion of the $2 dues for a del^ate fund. This 
seems at present impossibla 

2. That the N. £. A. increase dues a small 
amount to form a delegate fund. 

3. That the N. E. A. apportionment be pro- 
rated among the affiliated organizations in 
some maimer such as is employed by Phi 
Beta E[appa. 

The conunittee will welcome any criticism 
or suggestion that will tend to make the filial 
report suitable and comprehensive. 

THE CORNELL SUMMER SESSION 

The thirtieth annual summer session of Cor- 
nell University will begin on July 2, the first 
registration day, and continue until August 
12. The announcement, now ready for distri- 
bution, shows an extensive list of courses of 
especial interest to teachers. In the depart- 
ments of education and rurail education ten 
memlbers of the regular staff will conduct 
courses suited to the general and special needs 
of teachers. Yieiting members of the staff of 
these departments are Dean W. 0. Buediger, 
of Geoige Washinjgrton University; Professor 
Josiah Morse, of the University of South Car- 
olina, and Eva May Luse, head of the depart- 
ment of teaching in the Iowa State Teachen^ 
College. The courses include educational psy- 
chology, the principles of education, the prin- 
ciples of teaching, history of education, method 
in teaching, mental measurements, educational 
measurement, state and county educational ad- 
ministratiion, and nimierous special courses in 
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rural education. Froyiaion is also made for 
graduate work in education. 

The courses for supervisors of muftic under 
the prinlcipalship of Professor HoUis Dann 
are conducted by a special staff of twenty in- 
structors; and tbe department of physical edu- 
cation under the direction of Laurence S. Hill, 
director of physical education in the public 
schools of Albany, N. Y., has a special staff of 
fifteen. 

Among the yisitinjg lecturers of the summer 
session are Professors Bobert Olarkson Brooks, 
professor of political scientoe^ Swarthmore Col- 
lege; Oeoige Herbert Clarke, professor of Eng- 
lish, Uniyersity of the South; George J. 
MiUer, editor of llie Journal of Oeography, 
Mai^cato, Minn., and Frank Ernest Williams, 
assistant professor of geography and industry 
in "the Wharton School, IJnivereity of Fennr 
oylvania. 

Among the Cornell teachers who will be in 
the sumoner staff this year are Professor Carl 
Becker in modem European history, Dean 
Frank ThiUy in philosophy, Professor Edward 
Bradford Titchener in p^chology. Professor 
Anna Botsford Comstods in nature study, and 
Professor Martha Van Bensselaer in home eco- 
nomics. 

DR. ANGBLL'S INAUGURATION 

The Secretary's Office of Yale University 
announces that Dr. James Eowland Angell's 
inauguration as president of Yale TJniyersity 
will take place in connection with the com- 
mencement exercises on Wednesday, June 22. 
The inauguration will immediately follow 
the conferring of the degree of doctor of laws 
upon Dr. Angell at the close of the com- 
mencement exercises. Director Chittenden, of 
the Sheffield Scientific School, the senior dean 
at Yale, will deliyer an address of welcome 
on the part of the faculties. Dr. Angell will 
be inducted by President Hadley, and will 
make a brief inaugural address. The prayer 
will be made by Dean Brown of the Divinity 
School, and the benediction by Eev. Newman 
Smyth, the senior fellow of the corporation. 

The arrangements for the exercises are to 
be in charge of the following committee: 



Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Chairman, 

Eev. William Adams Brown and Mr. Thomas 

W. Famam, of the Yale Corporation, 
Provost Williston Walker, and 
Deans Wilbur L. Cross, Frederick S. Jones 

and Kussell H. Chittenden, 
Mr. Thatcher M. Brown, the chairman of the 

Alumni Fund Association, 
Mr. George Grant Mason, the chairman of 

the Alumni Advisory Board, 
Mr. Minott A. Osbom, assistant secretary of 

the University, Secretary. 

This committee has power to add to its 
members. 

The inaugrui^&tion exercises will formally 
begin with a dinner to the delegates from 
imiversities, colleges, learned societies, and 
schools on Tuesday evening, June 21, and will 
close with a reception to be given to the dele-* 
gates, alumni and friends of the university 
by President Angell and President Hadley 
on Wednesday afternoon, June 22. The dele- 
gates will be the guests of the imiversity in 
the Memorial Quadrangle (Harkness) over 
Tuesday and Wednesday nights. 

THE f BACHING OP THE CLASSICS 

The General Education Board has appro- 
priated $60,000, to be us^ by an advisory 
committee of the American' Classical League 
to investigate the real conditions of instruc- 
tion in our school system, to consider the plan 
of extending the secondary course over two 
more years to include the present seventh and 
eighth grades of the granunar schools to find 
the exact statistics of classical study from 1915 
to the present time and to devise a satisfac- 
tory plan for the future. Dr. Andrew F. West, 
dean of the Princeton Graduate College and 
chairman of the committee, has made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

I am authorised to announos that the Gsneral 
Education Board has aipprofpriated $60,000 to pro* 
vide for an invesfcigatioa of elaasical education in 
the seeondary schools of the United States. The 
investigation will be conduoted by the American 
GlasBscal League and will profcaibly require three 
years for its completion. It will be in the general 
charge of an advisory committee, with the ooopera- 
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tion of eight regional committees for the following 
dietricrts: New England, Middle States, the South, 
Central West, Southwest, Northwest, Rocky Moun- 
tain States, Pacific Coast. When the work has 
been definitely mapped out, three expert investiga- 
tors will be appointed. The adTdsory committee 
will ordinarily meet alternately in New York and 
Chicago. The TegaoDal committees will meet at 
such places as may be hereafter arranged. The 
cooperation of the regional committees is a neces- 
sary and most impoptant ipart of the plan. The 
investi^tion will have three stages: First, finding 
the actual facts, so that the existing situation may 
be clearly knorwn; second, analysis and critieiBm of 
these ascertfdned facts; third, and mcost important, 
.prepajation of a progressive construotive plan for 
the teaching of clasBics in the secondary schools of 
the United States. Th^ timeliness and importanee 
of such an investigation need no comment. At the 
end of the work a fuH report will be prepared and 
published. 

The expert investigatore are not jeX ap- 
pointed, but several names are already under 
consideration. Advisers in other subjects, 
such as English, modem languafipes and his- 
tory, may be specially appointed later. The 
regional committees are in process of forma- 
tion. The advisory committee is almost com- 
pleted and is constituted as follows: Andrew 
F. West, Princeiton University, chairman; A. 
L. Bondurant, University of Mississippi; W. 
L. Oarr, Oberlin College; Roy Flickinger, 
Northwestern University; Mason D. Gray, 
East High School, Rochester, N. T.; Richard 
M. Ounmiere, Penn Charter School, Philadel- 
phia; Gk)nzalez Lodge, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; W. V. McDufPee, Central 
High School, Springfield, Maas.; P. J. Miller, 
University of Chicago; Henry Pennypacker, 
formerly of Boston Latin School and now of 
Harvard University; Frances E. Sabin, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin ; Julius Sachs, New York 
City; A. T. Walker, University of Kansas; 
Samuel Webb, Jr., Bellbuckle School, Bell- 
buckle, Tenn. 



EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Dr. p. p. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, has suggested to school officers 
throughout the country that on the fourth of 



next May, which is the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the birth of 
Horace Mann, brief programs or exercises of 
eome kind foe held in schools of all kinds 
and grades in conunemoration of the great 
work which Horace Mann did for public edu- 
cation in the United States. Some sugges- 
tions for programs are being prepared in the 
Bureau of Education. 

Mr. J. B. Brown, of Chattanooga, has been 
appointed state superintendent of public in- 
struction for Tennessee. Mr. Brown has beoi 
elementary supervisor for several years. 

Dr. J. D. Smith, superintendent of Em- 
poria District, Kansas, and formerly secre- 
tary of Baker University, has been elected 
president of Port Arthur College. 

The Rev. James M. Thoburn, Jr., D.D., 
has been elected to the presidency of Beaver 
College for Women. Dr. Thobum is a grad- 
uate of Allegheny College. He has served in 
the pastorate of leading churches in Oil City, 
Erie, Calcutta, Duluth, Detroit, Pittsburgh 
and Uniontown. For six years he was sup^- 
intendent of the Allegheny District in which 
Beaver College is situated. 

Dr. George C. Brandenburg, professor of 
education and psychology, Purdue Univer- 
sity, has been appointed dean of Winona 
summer schools where he has had charge of 
the courses in educational psychology during 
the past two summers. He will be assisted 
by Dr. E. M. Linton^ associate director of 
the extension division of Indiana University, 
who will act as registrar. 

Joseph H. Shbehan has been chosen a 
school examiner by the Board of Education 
of New York City. He is principal of Public 
School No. 158, and will fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Jerome A. O'ConnelL 

Dr. James Fleming Hosic, of the Chicago 
Normal College, has been elected associate 
professor of education and director of extra- 
mural courses in Teachers College^ Columbia 
UnivBrsity. Dr. Hosic has been secretary of 
the National Council of Teachers of English 
and editor of the English Journal. In his 
new work he will give courses primarily in 
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educational method and supervision and will 
conduct a ne^ monthly journal known as the 
Journal of Educational Method, the organ of 
the National Conference on Educational 
Method, of which he is the secretary and 
founder. He will also continue to act as ad- 
visory editor of the Engliah Journal, but the 
active management of the magacine will be 
in the hands of W. Wilbur Hatfield, of the 
Chicago Normal College. 

William P. Baker, editor of the Syracuse 
Po9t*8tandard, has been elected to the New 
York state Board of Regents, to succeed the 
late William NottinghapL 

Mrs. Neill Wright, of Himtingdon, has 
been appointed a member of the Tennessee 
State Board of Education to succeed W. D. 
Cooper. Mrs. Wright is the first woman to 
be apiminted to the board. 

The President of Venezuela has awarded the 
medal of public instruction to Dr. Domingo 
Antonio Coronil and to Beverend Edmund A. 
Walfib, S.J., regent of the school of foreign 
service of Qeoigetown University, Washings 
ton, D. C. 

Dr. Adam Lerot Jones, director of admis- 
sions at Columbia, spoke on " Colimolbia Intelli- 
gence Teats," at the meeting of the Alumni 
Association of the Graduate Schools on 
April 4. 

Wiluam Mulligan Sloanb, Seth Low pro- 
fessor of history at Columbia University, gave 
recently an address imder the auspices of the 
University Club at a public meeting at the 
State Education building at Albany on Feb- 
ruary 4. He epoke on " Personality in Poli- 
tics." 

Dr. John C. Ferguson, adviser to Ae presi- 
dent of the Chinese Bepublic, who is in this 
country for a few months, is to deliver the 
commenioement oration at the Boston Univer- 
sity commencement exercises to be held on 
June 13. 

Dr. John H. Finley, late commieaioner of 
education for New York state, and now 
holding a post on the editorial staff of the 
New York Times, was the guest at limcheon, 



at the Hyde Park Hotel, London, on February 
22, of the committee of the English-speaking 
Union. Sir George Newman, chief medical 
officer of the Mhiistiy of Health and the Board 
of Education, preaidec^ and Dr. Finley spoke 
in response to the toast of his health. 

Dean Frederick E. Bolton^ of the college of 
education, University of Wafiihington, recently 
gave on invitation two addresses before the 
city teachers of Vancouver, B. C, on "The 
present crisis in education," and " Facts and 
fictions concerning memory training." He 
was also the honor guest at a banquet given 
by the Principals' Association of Vancouver, 
and spoke upon ''The present opportunities 
for scientific work in education." 

Professor Herbert E. Bolton, head of the 
history department and curator of the Ban- 
croft library in the University of California, 
Berkeley, has returned from Ebrvard Univer- 
sity where he delivered a series of eight lec- 
tures at the Lowell Institute. The lectures 
were given on the invitation of President A. 
Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard. They were on 
the '' Growth of the new Spain in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth cetnturiea.'' 

Dr. Wiluam Crocker, associate professor 
of botany in the University of Chicago, has 
been appointed director of the newly founded 
Thompson Institute for Plant Besearch at 
Yonkers, New York. He will enter on his 
work next autumn. The board of trustees of 
the new foimdation will consist of three 
business men and three scientific men. Pro- 
fessor John M. Coulter, head of the depart- 
ment of botany at the University of Chicago, 
and Eaymond F. Bacon, of the Mellon Insti- 
tute of Pittsbuigh, will be two of the ecientific 
men, and these two will select the third. 

The Massachusetts Department of Mental 
Diseases is establishing annual intemeships in 
psychology in eadi of the fourteen state hos- 
pitals. Such intemeships will be attached to 
the mental clinics now engaged in examina- 
tion of school children. The duties are essen- 
tially those of intelligence measurement in 
retarded cases, and offer special opportiinity 
to gather material for research in the problem 
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of the defective school diild. Internes reside 
at the state hospitals to whi<;h they are at- 
tached, where full maintenance is allowed. 
In certain cases an added monthly compensa- 
tion of $45 may ibe giyen for additional serv- 
ices. Applicants should be college graduates, 
preferably studenis for higher degrees^ and 
qualified to undertake psychometrio work. 
Ck>mmunications fiihould be addressed to Dr. 
(George M. Kline, commissioner, Boom 109, 
State House, Boston, Mass. 

Part-time continuation schools will not be 
6>bolished in New York state as proposed by 
the Fearon bill before the legislature. This 
was decided following a heariiiig on the bill 
before the joint education committee. Pro- 
ponents of the nieasure, which was introduced 
by Senator George R. Fearon, of Syracuse, 
have agreed that the bill he amended to make 
continuation school attendance compulsoTy 
only for children between the ages of fourteen 
and po^iibly sixteen years. The change came 
after legislators listened to opposition to the 
repeal bill from representatives of educational 
groups, city school authorities, manufacturers 
and organized labor. The speakers included 
John M. O'Hanlon, l^islative agent for the 
State Federation of Labor, Major E. W. Day- 
ton, of the New York Rotary Club, and Mary 
A. Day, representing the associated industries. 

The Cincinnati School Index writes that 
despite the support of teachers and the back- 
ing of the Ohio State Teachers' Association 
and the Ohio League of Teachers' Organiza- 
tions, the McCoy-Bender bill, providing 
tenure of office for teachers, has been voted 
down in the Senate. Recent advices from 
Columbus intimated that the bill had a better 
chance of passing the Senate than, the House. 
On March 1, great numbers of Cincinnati 
teachers sent to each of the Hamilton county 
senators letters urging support of the bill. 

The Illinois Teachers' Association has 
pledged itself to ask the legislature for an 
increase in the educational distributive fund 
from the current $6,000,000 biennial amount, 
to $20,000,000. The state association of 
county superintendents and the association 



of school boards, as well as exerts on educa- 
tion and finance, have accepted this amount 
as the minimum upon which the educational 
system of Illinois may be efficiently operated. 

The Boston Committee on Education of the 
Massachusetts legislature reported on Mardi 25 
''reference to the next annual session" on 
the bill providing that Boston school teachers 
shall receive equal i>ay for the same grade 
and kind of work, irrespective of sex. The 
following named members dissent from the 
report: Senator Donovan of Boston, and Rep- 
resentatives Kingman, Shepard, Mulvey and 
Sweeney. The same committee reported 
favorably a bill to allow Wellesley CoUege 
to hold property to the amoimt of $20,000,000. 

The joint convention of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnm and the Southern Asso- 
ciation of College Women, ox>ened its three- 
day session in Washington, on March 21, wi^ 
delegates present from all sections of the 
country. Mrs. Calvin Coolidge and Mrs. Her- 
bert Hoover were the guests of honor when 
the Washington branch entertained the visit- 
ing delegates. Mrs. Charles £. Hughes and 
Miss Alice Robertson, representative in Con- 
gress from Oklahoma, are members of the 
local branch. 

< An expenditure of $400,000 has been an- 
tihorized by the board of trustees of EvansviUe 
College for the erection of an administration 
building. Plans have been also unanimously 
adopted for a building program including, in 
addition to the administration building, a 
•power house, a new gynmasium, and other 
campus improvementa 

Beginnino next fall Bryn Mawr will charge 
$300 a year for tuition and $400 for board. 
The rental of rooms will run from $175 to $550, 
the average rent (being $290. There will be 
£fty rooms reserved at an annual rental of 
$50 for students unaible to pay the higher rates. 

The tuition fee in the medical school of 
Yale University, beginning with next univer- 
sity year, has been increased from $240 to 
$300, and announcement is made that, begin- 
ning with a year from next fall, three years 
bf collegiate work, or its equivalent, instead 
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of the present two years shall be required for 
all candidates for admission to the school of 
medicine. 



DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 

THE TEACHERS' CLUBHOUSE 

Teaching ie a social profession, which is be- 
coming more social every year. More and 
more we are making the child instead of the 
curriculum the center of our effort, and more 
and more the relation between the teacher and 
the child is becoming a personal one. For her 
success as a teacher, social insight and train- 
ing are quite €is necessary as they are to the 
social leader or the politician, or the business 
man. The old line of psydiology which is 
learned from a book has little to offer her, but 
the insight into character which comes from 
social life ie invaluable. 
, The teaching profession is 100,000 short 
and most of our normal schools are but two 
thirds fuU. The principals compkin that th^ 
no longer get the ranking students from the 
high schools, but those from the middle or 
lower grade of scholarship. During the last 
decade dozens of new professions have been 
opened to women, until she now may aspire 
to practically any position on nearly equal 
footing with men. If it is to compete for su- 
perior abiHty in this new world, Ihe profession 
of teaching must ibe made more attractive. 
One means is to pay more adequate salaries, 
a second, but little less important, is giving 
the teacher greater social recognition and op- 
portunities. 

^ At nearly all our universities there is a 
university club, to which a considerable num- 
ber of the professors belong, and where many 
of the younger professors live. Such a club is 
.even more necessary to the teachers of our 
laiger city systems. Professors have many 
social opportunities on account of their posi- 
tions, and most of them have homes where 
they can entertain guests. Most of the teach- 
ers^ on the other hand, are living in boarding 
houses, or the homes of others. They are un- 
married, and have no suitable place to have 
company, or entertain friends. 

During the last two or three decades, many 



of the laiger manufacturing and industrial 
plants in our cities, have built social haUs for 
their employees. These halls for the most 
pait contain a gymnasium, an auditorium, 
^mming pool, and facilities for various 
^ames. Many of them have also athletic fidds, 
tennis courts, baseball diamonds and the Hke. 
It would be quite as appropriate that a school 
board should build such a haU for its em- 
ployees, as that a steel corporation should, but 
it might not be possible. 

In every good-sized city ihere ought to be 
such a building, however, for the teachers; it 
should have dormitory facilities for teachers 
who have recently come into the system, and 
(i place where lecturers and visitors to the 
system could be entertained. It should have 
an auditorium for teacherf^ meetings and in- 
stitutes for public lectures and dramatics. It 
should contain a good gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool, with ample tennis courts and vol- 
jley ball courts, and a bowling green outside, 
and a dining room where they might have ban- 
quets and give dinners, and ample social rooms 
where they could entertain their friends. 

Such a building should be centrally located, 
and have at least a block of ground. It would 
represent a considerable expense, but it would 
mean much to the social standing and attitude 
of the teachers. It seems likely that in the 
larger cities it might be self-eupporting after 
it was built, and it is possible that it might be 
built by the purchase of stock among the 
^teachers. A city with such a central club- 
house would find it easier to hold its teachers, 
and should find them more efficient and healthy 
on account of the social and physical oppor- 
tunities offered. Here is an opportunity for a 
philanthropist to make a gift which would be 
likely to have a large direct effect in the home 
city» and to be copied in many other cities. 
Henrt H. Ouetis 

Obkklin Oolubox 

PROFESSIONAL MAJORITY 

How would superintendents and college 
teachers like it if they had to read and outline 
two or three professional books a year, sub- 
scribe to one or more educational journals, and 
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attend a eunmier wheel every so often in order 
to hold their positions, and receiTe their sal- 
ary inciBasee? It would be most galling and 
humiliating, of course, yet this is what super- 
intendents — state, county and city — are requir- 
ing of elementary and high-school teachers 
through legal enactments or board rulings the 
coimtry over. A more effective device for 
imdermining the self-resi>ect and rankling the 
spirit of teachers it would be hard to invent. 

Superintendents and college teachers, it is 
true, read professional journals and books and 
occasionally attend summer schools, but tliese 
noatters are, or certunly ought to be^ left to 
them as a part of their independent profes- 
sional life So left, they read and study with 
great interest and only regret that there isn't 
more time to be used in keeping abreast Pre- 
ecribed, these same persons would not only feel 
humiliated, they would not only find the read- 
ing and study a disagreeable task, but diey 
would profit very little therefrom. 

Now classroom teachers are human no less 
than superintendents. They also aspire to 
graduate from the stage of pupildom and to 
become master-workmen whose professional 
growth is left to their own initiative and honor. 

The source of the trouble here arises, no 
doubt, from die failure to distinguish between 
a teacher's professional life and growth and his 
.basic professional training. I am pleading 
only for the teacher who already has his basic 
training. This training might 'be tentatively 
defined as normal^school graduation for ele- 
mentary-school teachers and college*graduation 
for high-^hool teachers. With this prepara- 
tion these teachers should be regarded as hav- 
ing reached their professional majority. To 
the responsibility that this implies th^ would 
surely respond if other conditions in the school 
syst^n were all right. 

Teachers with less than the basic prepara- 
tion should^ of course, be required to get it as 
rapidly as possible, and progress toward get- 
ting it might well be made a condition for 
remaining in the service. But these teachers 
should not be regarded as being of professional 
rank; they are still pupils. They Efcould, how- 
ever, be ai>lo to look forward to the time when 
they would attain professional rank and would 



^0 longer be subject to the prescriptions suit- 
able only to immaturity. W. G. Bubdioes 
Georgz Washington Univkbsitt 



QUOTATIONS 

school buildings in ENGLAND 

The Board of Education^ in Circular 1,197 
relating to expenditure on sites, buildings* 
and equipment, states that all estimates for 
capital expenditure should be submitted for 
approval and that these estimates should be 
based, in present circumstances, upon actual 
tenders. This means that the board will in 
future ke^ a firm hold on all capital ex- 
penditure and that vague estimates for am- 
bitious proposals will not be entertained. 
Such a policy is beyond criticism if it is used 
with the object of securing a more effective 
system of school buildings. The board and 
its predecessors have a long and, on the 
whole, creditable record in relation to sudi 
buildings. The first education grant made by 
Parliament on August 17, 1833, was a school- 
building grant of £20,000, and though the 
grant system was extended in 1846 to other 
matters than the opening of new schools^ the 
^stem of building grants from the state 
continued until 1870. From that time for- 
ward the monoy for building was provided 
by the rates or by loans raised by the edu- 
cation authority. To-day, however, the sys- 
tem of state building grants has been renewed 
in an indirect fashion by inclusion in the 
general grant for elementary education. In 
these circumstances the board very properly 
have resumed what is in effect the complete 
control over the cost of buildings which the 
Education Departmenit regreittably abandoned 
in 1870. For half a century, subject to the 
board's building regulations, the raising of 
school buUdings has been in the hands of 
local authorities which, whether ad hoc 
authorities or committees of larger bodies, 
seemed all equally incompetent to design 
educational buildings. The London School 
Board, followed by the present Education 
Committee, built, on the Egyptian model, 
buildings which were calculated to outlive 
the rest of London, and other education 
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authoritieB followed suit London is often 
imitated when its example is least commend- 
able. But the condemnation of children to 
seven years, more or less, of i>enal servitude 
in three-story barracks under the name of 
elementary education is now condemned as a 
policy> though these buildings would still be 
going up into the air had not the general cry 
for economy swelled the protests of educa- 
tionists. 

To-day the need for more school places is 
urgent In an article which we published 
last week on ** The school building problem," 
by the late Dr. P. Henderson, the deputy 
director of education at Liverpool, the need 
and the reasons for it are lucidly explained. 
Building has been suspended for five years, 
and the increase of school places necessitated 
by increase of population has been met not 
by new extensions or new schools, but by the 
exclusion of children under five years, by the 
hire of temporary premises, and by the using 
up of the marg^in of accommodation which 
should be, and was in 1914, available in every 
schooL These sources of meeting new de- 
mands for school places are exhausted with the 
exception of temporary premises. Dr. Hen- 
derson did not consider this expedient very 
important; he thought it was costly and 
lowered the standard. In a debate last week 
on the king's speech Mr. B. Bichardson drew 
pointed attention to the deficiency in accom- 
modation in both elementary and secondary 
schools. Thus the demand for new places has 
become more acute at the very moment when 
the normal means of supplying them are run- 
ning out, and the demand is not only due to 
increase of population. Whence does it arise? 
The " under-fives " will, at any rate in certain 
areas, need accommodation. A second ques- 
tion which directly affects the schools is the 
restoration of a real margin of accommoda- 
tion. Beadjustment and reorganization are 
impossible if the head teacher has no spare 
places. A third point is the necessary re- 
duction in the size of classes. To reduce 
classes to 40 children with the present in- 
elastic buildings means a reduction of the 
accommodation by 15 per cent at the least 



in a large area, and more in a small area. 
The rising of the age of compulsory attend- 
ance to fourteen years means that ten per 
cent more pupils are in the school at any one 
time. The setting aside of accommodation 
for handwork of any reasonable kind means 
the loss of a class-room and the necessity of 
supplying at least ten x>er cent more accom- 
modation. These points are all taken by Dr. 
Henderson. Another is the growing number 
of children who wish to stop on at school to 
the age of fifteen years. On the other hand, 
there is likely to be an ever-increasing leak- 
age of children whose parents wish them to 
pass on to the secondary schools. This trans- 
fers the difficulty to those already overcrowded 
schools. It is at this crucial moment that a 
check, however inevitable, has been placed 
upon new buildings by the government 

We may welcome the check because the 
present generation of members of local au- 
thorities are so deeply in the rut of the 
London tradition that the new buildings 
might simply be a continuation of the old, 
bad models. We may also welcome the check 
because it will compel local authorities to 
think out, as the governors of secondary 
schools have had to think out, the supplying 
of new school places in the most effective 
way. Moreover the check seems to place the 
Board of Education in command, and in this 
way to throw the responsibility of evolving a 
reasonable system of school accommodation 
upon the board. It has to be remembered 
that the policy of retrenchment is also a 
policy of reform; that new buildings are not 
forbidden; that new buildings can always be 
provided if the board sanctions the expendi- 
ture. The current Buml^ proposals are an 
instance of this. The board has the difficult 
task of deciding how the necessary new places 
shall be provided. The policy will probably 
be guided by two considerations — ^first, that 
in the xnresent state of educational fiux tem- 
porary buildings should be used wherever pos- 
sible, and that where this is not i)ossible, the 
new buildings should be of a temporary type, 
especially designed for internal variations in 
the form of accommodation. Secondly, the 
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board will bear in mind that the new educa- 
tion is only partially a class-room education, 
that it will include much outdoor work, and 
that, by a careful adjustment of curricula 
and the work of classes or divisions, the 
school place can often be made to accommo- 
date two pupils. Dr. Henderson's objection 
to temporary premises is that the standard of 
building is lowered and that it is costly to 
deal effectively in the way of staff and equip- 
ment with such premises. Occasionally this 
may be true, but the experience of the second- 
ary schools shows that the Army huts can be 
made most effective for educational purposes 
at a very low cost per school place. The 
waste of room in many buildings is evidence 
that the architects must study current re- 
quirements more closely. Dr. Henderson 
argued for a simpler type of building than 
those which disfigure so many of our streets, 
and hoped that a '^ standard school building 
to which mass iMroduction could be applied" 
would be secured. We fear that such a plan 
would only emphasize existing evils. Let us 
have temporary premises everywhere, new or 
old, until the lines of our coming system are 
fully disclosed. — The Times Educational Sup- 
plemenL 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 

THREE TYPES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL RATING IN 
USE WITH FRESHMEN AT DARTMOUTH 

Because of the fact that the annual demand 
for admission to Dartmouth has grown far in 
excess of the capacity for meeting it^ the prob- 
lem of the psychological analysis of each 
entering freshmen class has become one of 
peculiar interest to the administration. Three 
kinds of psychological rating are being used 
for this purpose— personal ratings by ihe 
members of the faculty, an Alpha examina- 
tion, and a completion-information test^ de- 
signed especially for selecting the men of the 
highest intellectual ability. 

Of the three records the most generally 
serviceable is that obtained from the personal 
ratings submitted by the members of the fac- 
ulty. This scheme^ adopted by the faculty in 



June, 1920, and administered by the depart- 
ment of i>sychology and a special committee 
on personal ratings, is a modification of the 
officers' rating plan in use in the army. It 
is provided by faculty vote that each in- 
structor shall submit personal estimates of the 
men under his instruction, gprading them on a 
scale of £ve letter grades on the following 
traits: Intelligence, Aggressiveness, Original- 
ity, Eeliability, and Personal Impression, 
Each instructor is urged to acquire as sub- 
stantial a basis for judgment as the nature 
of the case permits, but the point is stressed 
that no instructor should feel under a sense 
of strict compulsion to grade every man on 
every ix>int. Where it is impossible for a 
real judgment to be formed, a blank is called 
for in preference to a forced opinion. 

In grading his men on the five traits called 
for, each instructor is eruided by the following 
definitions: 

Intelligence: Ability to grasp e situation; alert- 
ness of mind; not to be ideislified with scholarship. 

Aggressiveness: Personal foree; initiative; as- 
surance; deeisiTeneBS. 

Originality: Inventiveness; Tesonreefnlness in 
proposing new problems; readiness in finding ap- 
plieationfl of principles; fertility in making sug- 
gestions. 

BeliabUity: Evidences of solid character; de- 
pendability; sense of responsibility; perseverance; 
attentiveness; punctuality. 

Personal Impression: Beiaring; neatness; cour- 
tesy; personal acceptability. 

The averages obtained for the different in- 
dividuals vary considerably in significance 
according to the number of judges and the 
amount of uniformity in their estimates, but 
almost sixty per cent, of the records meet the 
condition that at least three instructors shall 
have judged the man, and that none of them 
shall have varied from another by more than 
one letter grade. Even the cases in which 
the judges show considerable lack of uniform- 
ity offer interesting questions of interpretation 
and further personal study. For statistical 
uses the accepted basis of reliability in the 
rating of any individual has been the condi- 
tion that at least four judges shall have judged 
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him, and that none of them shall have varied 
from another hy more than one letter grade. 

About 140 records, or 25 per cent, of the 
class, meet this condition, and it is believed 
that for these men we have something as 
nearly approaching absolute reliability as may 
be expected in any quantitative statement of 
personal traits. When it is remembered that 
in judging intelligence, for example, each in- 
structor was cautioned to judge only the men 
whom he really knew, and that he was to 
avoid identi^ing the trait with success in 
scholarship, we may reasonably expect that 
highly uniform estimates of four or five judges 
will come near to being a reliable measure 
of absolute intelligence. 

Assuming then that we have a reliable 
measure of intelligence for 143 men in the 
class of 1923 — this being the number who met 
the requirement as to the number of judges 
and the amount of uniformity, we are now 
able to approach statistically such questions 
as these: To what extent do scholarship and 
real intelligence correlate? Is Alpha a better 
or poorer measure of real intelligence than is 
scholarship f Can any short mental test be 
used with college students which will show a 
higher correlation than does Alpha with 
scholarship and with real intelligence? 

The answer to the first question is found 
in the fact that the correlation between total 
scholarship and the faculty intelligence ratiogB 
for the 148 most uniform cases was .745. The 
answer to the second question is found in the 
fact, that A^ha oorrelateB M with faculty 
estimates of intelligence^ but only .43 with 
scholarship. It is therefore considerably less 
valuable than sdiolarship marks as a measure 
of real intelligence, but is itself much more 
indicative of intelligence than of probable 
success in scholarship. Alpha has been given 
for three successive years at Dartmouth, and 
has been peculiarly helpful in pointing out 
the men who lacked the absolute minimum of 
intelligence necessary for work of passing 
grade, but it has been less successful in differ- 
entiating between the men of the higher levels 
of intelligence. 
The answer to the third question is to be 



found in the results of the "Completion of 
Definitions" test, which was devised espe- 
cially for the puri)ose of differentiating be- 
tween men of the higher grades of intelligence. 
This test consists of 40 sentences in which 
one or more missing words are to be supplied 
to complete a definition. Four samples of the 
40 sentences are the following: ' 

1. A 'IB any body, except a comet, that 

about the sun. 

2. An is an error in the order of 

time, especially one by which an event is placed 
too early. 

3. That which is is definitely limited 

in and space. 

4. A is a strip of metal inserted for 

safety in an circuit. 

The 75 completions in the 40 sentences 
require a fairly wide range of information 
and a rigorously logical type of association. 
This test has given a correlation of .55 with 
scholarship for 5Y7 men of the class of 1924. 
Its correlation with the faculty estimates of 
intelligence for 141 men was .541. Its diag- 
nostic value is especially good in respect to the 
best men. Of the first 100 men in the test 
only 3 stood in the lowest quarter of the class 
at the end of the first semester. Of the first 
sixty men in the test only one stood in the 
lowest quarter of the class. Thus it appears 
that this test will enable us to pick at once 
a group of 100 men for whom the chances are 
thirty to one that they will stand in the upper 
three quarters of the class. It enables us like- 
wise to pick a group of 60 men for whom the 
chances are 60 to 1 that they will stand in 
the upper three quarters. The large correla- 
tion with general scholarship, and the especial 
availability of the test for the selection of the 
highest men make it a valuable supplement 
to more general tests such as Alpha. 

The comparison of the three types of rating 
with scholarship marks has brought out the 
following facts: 

Scholarship, which correlates .745 with the 
most uniform faculty ratings of intelligence, 
is a better index of general intelligence than 
any psychological test so far reported. 
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the number examined contain a greater por- 
tion of girls not inclined to physical exercise, 
whose physical development, therefore, might 
be supposed to be less. 



EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 

MODERN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENT, lMO-81 

In November, 1920, a questionnaire was 
sent to about 270 universities and colleges 
^nd to 40 secondary schools including high 
schools in the larger cities for the purpose of 
gathering information on the present situa- 
tion in modem languages, especially German, 
pver half of the questionnaires were returned 
and show the following results: 
, (a) High schools and secondary schools. 
As a high-'school subject German has vanished 
or almost vanished in many states, e.g., Mary- 
land, North Carolina, Indiana, Kansas, Iowa, 
Jiontana, New Mexico, Washington, etc. In 
Minnesota only six high schools now offer in- 
struction in German. In New York state 98 
put of 140 leading secondary schools have no 
German. Many cities have suspended Ger- 
jman from the high schools indefinitely, e.g., 
^t. Paul, Baltimore, Seattle, etc. Six high 
pchools in Milwaukee now have 239 against 
1,619 in 1913; two in Chicago (John Marshall 
and University) 47 against 600 in 1913; a 
leading high school in Buffalo has now 235 
to 375 in 1913; the Northeast high school in 
Philadelphia has offered no German since 1918. 
In the Boston English high school there has 
))een an increase in German over 1913 (300 to 
^60). The figures for French and Spanish in 
this school are 1,330 to 1,440 and 330 to 470 for 
J913 and 1920 respectively. In Neiw York 
City the board of education debarred (Jerman 
classes for beginners from September, 1918, 
to September, 1920. The number of students 
/fell as follows: February, 1918—12,956; Oc- 
tober--6,216; March, 1919—3,287; October— 
^09; March, 1920—532; Octobei^-60. Glasses 
jn elementary German may now be formed, 
Jbut as yet 60 students have not asked for it. 
jThere are •at present 19,084 students in 
French, and 28,339 in Spanish in the New 



York City high schools. In the few private 
|>reparatory schools from which questionnaires 
were received the present enrollment in Ger- 
man is about one fifth the pre-war number. 

(b) Universities and colleges. Question- 
;iaires were received from over 150 institu- 
tions with more or lees complete information. 
. 1. In 107 institutions there were in 1914 
283 full-time teachers in Germian, in 1920, 
;L26, or a decrease of 157 full instructorships. 

2. The German enrollment in 116 institu- 
,tions was 31,990 in 1914 and 11,466 in 1920, 
i.e., a decrease of 20,524. 

3. The German enrollment in 115 insti- 
tutions was 11,488 in 1919 and 12,159 in 1920, 
i.e., an increase of 671. 

4. The French enrollment in 76 institutions 
wtts 10,177 in 1914 and 19,501 in 1930. The 
enrollment in 87 in^tutions for 1919 and 
1920 was 24,652 and 22,689 respectively. 

, 5. The Spanish enrollment in 81 institu- 
tions was 2,049 and 12,545 for 1914 and 1920 
prospectively. The enrollment in 84 institu- 
tions for 1919 and 1920 was 12,386 and 14,890 
respectively. 

The decrease of (Jerman is espedally no- 
ticeable in the women's colleges, e.g., Welles- 
1^ 186 in 1913 to 17 in 1920; Mount Holyoke 
276 to 53; Yassar, 428 to 63; Goucher, 318 to 
^2; Barnard, 343 to 101, etc The universi- 
^es and colleges in the south have suffered a 
greater decrease in German than the north- 
ern institutions: Texas, 711 in 1914 to 175 in 
1920; Oklahoma, 169 to 7; (3eorgia, 126 to 30; 
Tennessee, 153 to 35. 

. Much more elementary G^erman is being 
taught in the colleges and universities now 
than ever before, for the reason tiiat in cer- 
;tain institutions German is required for ad- 
jvanced work in other courses, and for many 
students the collie now offers the first oppor- 
J;umty to satisfy these requirements. For 
(Sxample, an old requirement at Harvard still 
oomx>ells the student for a B. A. degree to have 
both elementary French and German. There- 
j^ore the enrollment in elementary German at 
Harvard is now 522. 
^ BiOHARD Jente 

Univsrsity or Minnesota 
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By JOHN A. O'BRIEN, Ph.D. 

The aim of this study is to indicate practicable types 
of training by which habits of rapid and effective 
silent reading may be developed among pupils in 
grades above the primary. The methods have ef- 
fected increases in speed of reading ranging from 
25% to 150%, without impairing comprehension. 
The widespread recognition of the value of training 
in silent reading will be sufficient to recommend the 
material to educators and to all who are interested in 
increasing their reading efficiency. 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AND 
MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITIES^ 

The definition of terms is a common 
introduction to the discussion of any sub- 
ject. To define a junior college, however, 
would seem to be unnecessary in this as- 
sembly. Regardless of origin a junior 
college is popularly supposed to be an 
institution offering two years of liberal- 
arts college work, graduation from high 
school being the common prerequisite for 
entrance. Thus, briefly, may such an 
institution be described. The municipal 
university is a scarcer and older genus, 
not tending, we hope, toward extinction, 
but possibly rather representing the 
ultimate evolutionary type which city- 
supported higher education will eventu- 
ally approximate. The beginnings of its 
history lie in the middle ages. Ger- 
many established municipal universities 
at Cologne in 1388 and at Erfurt in 1392. 
Geographically city universities are widely 
distributed. England has several. Dur- 
ing the war Germany created the muni- 
cipal universities of Hamburg and Frank- 
fort, based on foundations of many 
years' standing. The United States estab- 
lished municipal colleges or universities 
at Charleston, S. C, and Louisville, Ky., 
in 1837. New York City boasts two muni- 
cipal institutions of higher education, the 
College of the City of New York for men, 
founded in 1847, and Hunter College for 
women, founded in 1870. The remaining 
three of the total seven contained in the 

1 Delivered before the first auxraal meeting of the 
Amerieaa Association of Junior Colleges, Chicago, 
Pebrnary 16, 1921. 



United States are in Ohio, located respec- 
tively at Cincinnati, Toledo and Akron. 
Two of the total seven in the United 
States, the College of the City of New 
York and the University of Louisville, 
were originally founded as municipal col- 
leges. Several of the others were first 
established as private foundations and 
were later adopted by their native cities. 

Until the present time the state of Ohio 
is the only commonwealth in our country 
which has defined its position in regard 
to municipal universities by providing in 
its state code for their authorization and 
support by any city in the state which 
may wish to take such a course. This 
legislation was called forth largely by the 
necessities of the situation surrounding 
the foundation of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, and it has since been made use of 
by Toledo and Akron. In other cases out- 
side of Ohio similar institutions owe their 
existence to special charters granted by 
the legislatures to specific cities. 

The legal status of municipally-sup- 
ported higher institutions of any sort 
giving work above the high-school course 
varies by states. With a desire to investi- 
gate the conditions a letter was directed 
several years ago to the attorney-general 
of each state, containing the following 
questions: 

1. Do the laws of your state make any 
provision for allowing municipalities to 
support institutions of higher education 
by city taxation! 

2. In case the state code contains no 
such provision, would municipalities in 
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marble are thrown away. "When the num- 
ber of students, harming no profession in 
yiew, increased, the curriculum was ex- 
panded, that the student might gain in- 
creased culture and might acquire such 
knowledge as would enable him to live in 
an intellectual atmosphere, free from sordid 
impulses, or, as Lord Bryce is said to have 
remarked, to enjoy his leisure hours. The 
prevalent belief was that as much study is 
a weariness to the flesh the work must be 
done under compulsion, as, otherwise, the 
student would gain little. When it was 
discovered that psychology, ehemistry, 
physics and natural history had great at- 
traction for many students, those studies 
were termed ''soft snaps," from which 
neither strength nor culture could be 
gained. Only resentment was aroused by 
the suggestion that some other studies 
might be made attractive by showing their 
relation to every-day life or their possible 
utility. 

Of course, much study is a weariness to 
the flesh, whether, in itself, the subject be 
attractive or not; that, however, is not the 
chief reason for men's notable indifference. 
If the prize be in sight, men will press for- 
ward, forgetting what is behind. Punching 
a bag, straining on the parallel bars, the 
brutal struggle of football, tugging pain- 
fully at an oar, are certainly types of flesh- 
wearying, repulsive work; yet in our col- 
leges there are many bright young men, 
willing, even anxious, to endure the pain 
for the reward. For winners in the giunes 
there are cups and medals to be treasured 
as trophies. The names of champions are 
on honor rolls and exploits of athletes are 
extolled by college presidents. But no such 
goal is before the studious man, the ''dig," 
who wastes his time on his books, doing the 
work for which one is supposed to attend 
college. Few honors await him ; no cheers 



greet him at alumni meetings ; no slabs of 
marble or even of wood record his achieve- 
ments; no newspaper plaudits are for him ; 
even his classmates are apt to think of him 
as a man without proper spirit, as his suc- 
cess brings no glory to the college and it 
will lead to no increase in number of stu- 
dents. Opportunity for acquiring knowl- 
pdge is greater than ever in our stronger 
colleges and there are few indifferent teach- 
ers, but there is little to encourage earnest- 
ness in study. Oroup systems and broad 
election of studies would appear to have 
jbeen devised to make graduation possible 
.without undue interference with athletics 
or other modes of enjoying life. 
. Happily, there is evidence that thought- 
ful men regard the condition as evil. Dis- 
satisfaction prevaila with the popular im- 
pression that colleges exist merely to supply 
matter for the sport pages of the news- 
papers. The community is annoyed be- 
cause neither police nor magistrates see 
criminality in pranks or even riots by col- 
lege boys. Certain]^ the time-honored no- 
tion that college faculties should be sole 
guardians of the students and that police- 
men should not meddle ought to be aban- 
doned. The demand is already ^nphatic 
that students should be r^arded as men ; 
that the results of four years of college life 
should be mental growth and increased 
manliness. A graduate should show full 
knowledge of his responsibility as a man, 
should have learned the importanoe of 
prompt, honest performance of his work, 
whatever it may be ; should be able to think 
clearly; should have acquired knowledge 
and the ability to utilize it. The impor- 
tance of such results was recognised long 
ago in professional schools; the period of 
study was lengthened in law, medicine, 
engineering and the work was made more 
intense, more practical, increasing empha- 
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sis being laid on definite application of 
principles. Colleges have lagged behind, 
bnt change of method is in sight. Several 
of the larger nniversities have required ex- 
aminations to determine ability to ntilijee 
knowledge and the result has been a 
marked increase in number of rejected ap- 
plicants. In '^ drives" for endowments, 
announcement is made that much of the 
funds obtained will be devoted to increase 
of equipment and to strengthen the teach- 
ing staff. It is certain that proper work in- 
creases the cost ; more teachers, better teach- 
ers are necessary. Laboratory work, 
.whatever its sort, field, shop or seminar, is 
not easy for either teacher or student, when 
done honestly; but it is essential through- 
out, as much so in languages and econom- 
ics as in psychology, physics, chemistry, 
biology or geology. By it alone, « man, if 
he have native capacity, can be trained to 
test matters for himself and to understand 
the necessity of weighing all available evi- 
dence before reaching a decision. 
) But be the improvement in methods as 
great as possible, the fundamental fact re- 
mains that higher educaltion can work only 
on what is already in the man when he 
enters college. Education may arouse 
dormant power, it may make the intellect 
keener, it may increase capacity, but it cre- 
ates nothing; the power, the intellect, the 
capacity must be already in the man. 
More, the man's will must be enlisted that 
he may work in full cooperation with the 
teacher; otherwise, no effort by the latter 
ean correct defective reasoning power, can 
/strengthen the moral sense or compel ju- 
dicial temper. Too great emphasis can not 
be placed on the necessity of preventing 
admission of ill-equipped men. At best, 
they can gain little from the course, which 
in certain directions may prove more than 
injurious. There is no severe pressure of 



imy sort to instil a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility, to encourage unselfish devo- 
tion to the right or to induce honestly sys- 
tematic performance of work. A grade of 
sixty per cent, in term and examination 
usually suffices ; in the work of life, a per- 
formance of that kind would be regarded 
as proving incompetence. Respect for law 
does not increase among students and 
"strikes" against infringement of personal 
rights are not rare, though the strikers are 
as much recipients of charity as are the 
patients in hospitals charging only one 
third the cost of treatment. Too often, 
there are teachers, who, suffering from the 
strain of insufficient salary, do not hesitate 
to express their dissatisfaction with the 
social conditions and to assert that they 
should be changed, at any cost. No evi- 
dence exists to support the belief that 
higher education can be a cure for social 
unrest; but there is ample reason for the 
belief that widecast opportunity to receive 
such education at low cost would lead to 
great increase in number of ill-equipped 
college students and thereby to great in- 
crease in number of discontented, embit- 
tered failures in life. 

Many anxious men, finding no reason for 
hope in higher education, look toward our 
public schools as the only means of ' 'Amer- 
icanization," feeling assured that those will 
convert morally defective youths into good 
citizens and will strengthen those already 
sound. This conception may be correct, 
but there seems to be reason to fear that 
the assertion is based on a priori belief 
that such ought to be the case. Public 
schools are supported by taxation, so that 
discussion of religious matters is not per- 
missible; and it has become increasingly 
difficult to determine the line between 
morals and religion; the tendency grows to 
regard as merely religious much of what 
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was formerly regarded as purely ethical. 
The Gk>lden Bole has faded into an ab- 
straction and the only gospel aci^epted by 
a great part of the community is. Take care 
of yourself. Voluntary associations of one 
sort and another have become strong and, 
thinking themselves superior to any law 
which they disHke, endeavor to impose 
their will upon the communis, even resort- 
ing :to yiolenee if they decide that it is nec- 
essary. Any teacher, endeavoring to in- 
culcate patriotic ideals and respect for law, 
lays himself open to the charge of (Bering 
religious instruction— or of fawning upon 
the ' 'favored classes." The ethical influ- 
ence, at most, can be indirect, all depend- 
ing on the teacher's attitude toward the 
matters in question. 

j But in selection of teachers compara^ 
tively little attention is paid to personality, 
the custom being to place undue emphasis 
on written examinations or on diplomas 
from designated colleges. This method has 
to do only with mental acquirements; it 
gives no information respecting the candi- 
date's fitness to be en;trusted with the care 
of children. Personal characteristics 
should be investigated with great care be- 
fore granting license to teach. If a man 
were to employ a governess for his chil- 
dren with the understanding thalt he may 
make no investigation as to her habits or 
associates but must accept her on the basis 
of her letter of application and the certfi- 
cates of her teachers, he would forfeit the 
respect of his neighbors. But .there are not 
wanting teachers, some of them prominent, 
who resent suggestions that their conduct 
should be more than free from reproach, 
denying that their Ufe outside of school 
hours concerns any but themselves. Cer- 
tainly, it is strange that teachers, who 
never tire in exalting their calling as noble 
and unspeakably responsible, should object 



when efforts are made to prevent improper 
persons from entering or remaining in it 
and should denounce superviaon as espion- 
age or interference with individual liberty. 
Such bitterness of opposition arouses sus- 
picion that reform in method is needed. 

The public-school system has grown to 
such an extent that, in some of our great 
cities, the cost is at least one fourth of the 
total expenditure-— and it is likdy to be 
much greater, because salaries must be in- 
creased in order to retain ^the teachers. It 
is only natural that men are aiding whether 
or not the schools do the work for which 
they were organized and give proper re- 
turn for what they cost. Americans have 
been spoken of as ''education mad"; teach- 
ers resent criticism of their methods by 
ordinary people, as though their work in- 
volved knowledge of occult science, which 
only the initiated can comprehend. But 
the time has come when the whole matter 
must be considered frankly, as it concerns 
the taxpayer and 'the child alike. There is 
nothing sacred or mysterious about the 
teacher's calling; ability to teach well is by 
no means a rare gift, as some would have us 
believe. 

Attendance at school is required of all 
children until the age of fourteen in some 
iJtates, sixteen in others; "high schools" 
are a familiar feature in the system and 
collegiate courses are offered in the larger 
cities. The universily in several states 
gives professional training to its citizens at 
merely nominal rates. All of the woric, ex- 
cept professional, is free. There is no room 
for surprise because of the increasing de- 
mand for proof that the community re- 
ceives proper return for the vast expendi- 
ture of money and that the pupils receive 
due reward for attendance during seven to 
nine years. The prompt reply to this de- 
mand is 'that the public school is the most 
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important agency for '^ Americanization" 
of youth and the only possible means of 
correcting social unrest. Possibly this may 
be true, but the reply seems to assume as 
;fact the very matter which is in dispute. 
'This conception as to the purpose and util- 
ity of the schools, be it true or not, cer- 
tainly had petty influence on those who 
shaped the curriculum, as they appear to 
have taken for granted that every child 
entering the primary class, will remain in 
school until completion of the college 
work.^ A modest consideration of condi- 
tions should make clear that, as the public 
schools are primarily for those with limited 
means, only a small proportion of the pupils 
can afford to take advanced courses. Since 
the vast majority of children must set 
about earning their living as soon as the 
law permits, they are the ones for whom the 
curriculum should be arranged, as their 
''education" will be ended at fourteen. 
Many persons maintain that the period of 
compulsory attendance is too long; but 
urgent protest is made against that sug- 
gestion, because care for the public health 
should prevent children, less than fourteen 
years old, from undertaking regular work. 
This anxiety for the community's health 
introduces many complications, study at 
home must be discouraged; great attention 
must be paid to athletics; precautions must 
be taken to prevent disease, leading to em- 
ployment of physicians and dentists; in- 
vestigations respecting undernourished chil- 
dren must be made and provision for their 
needs is necessary. Public health, proper 
nourishment for children, like many other 
matters, are exceedingly important, but 
their relation to school work is only in- 
direct. 

lit will be understood that, in this discussion, 
only city populations are in mind; problems are 
simpler in rural areas. 



Schools are supposed to prepare children 
for a life useful to themselves as well as to 
the community. All recognize that the 
young American should speak, read, write 
and spell English with fair accuracy; 
should have a good knowledge of arithmetic 
as well as of general geography and should 
be familiar with the notable facts of our 
history as well as with the especial features 
of our government These are fundamental 
and drill in them should be intensive 
throughout the period of attendance at 
school. Incidental to this main work, but 
intimately bound with it, should be earnest 
effort to cultivate courtesy among the 
pupils and a full recognition of the fact 
that each has rights, which no one may ig- 
nore ; and this brings one back to the type 
of teachers. Too many teachers, in our 
large cities, give slight evidence of ^'Ameri- 
canization" in either language or deport- 
ment ; and not rarely it would appear that 
their life has been spent amid conditions 
.producing little sympathy with our form of 
government respecting which they are ill- 
informed. Teachers should bear in mind 
.that they are public servants, paid from the 
government treasury. It is their duty to 
urge that knowledge made available in the 
/school is all important for after Hfe and to 
^convince the pupils that obedience to law is 
essential for protection of all. The period of 
.compulsory attendance is long enough for 
thorough training in fundamentals, as far 
as school influence alone can do it; and 
there is ample time in addition for efforts 
to convert the children into material for 
good citizens. 

I But justice to earnest teachers requires 
that one bear in mind the conditions against 
which they must contend. School work in 
cities requires not more than thirty hours 
each week ; during other hours, children are 
apt to be exposed to influence of very dif- 
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ferent type. Street associations may neu- 
tralize the teachers' work. ''Gangs" are 
only too common in crowded districts and 
are not lacking in less crowded areas. A 
reckless, energetic lad is the leader^ whose 
followers accept willingly his training in 
lawlessness. Kept from systematic work 
until sixteen or eighteen years old, youth 
have ample opportunity to acquire disre- 
spect for law and to graduate into the 
criminal gang. Doctrines urged in the 
schoolroom are forgotten and the language 
acquired is not English, pure and unde- 
filed. In the crowded districts, occupied 
by colonies of foreign peoples, the children 
too often lose respect for their parents, who 
neither read nor speak English and who, 
in many cases, can not write their own 
language. The younger generation is 
''American," refuses to use the family 
tongue and soon escapes from any influ- 
ence for good that father or mother may 
wish to exert. Schools offer no direct in- 
struction in morals and the home surround- 
ings are apt to be detrimental. In such dis- 
tricts, the population consists very largely 
of disappointed immigrants. Far too many 
of them came expecting to find absolute 
individual freedom with a minimum of 
compulsory labor. They have discovered 
that labor is as necessary here as it is else- 
where, as food does not merely await the 
gathering. Persistently remaining in cities, 
they are huddled in dismal tenements, so 
that instead of freedom they find fetters in 
the form of sanitary ordinances and police 
regulations, unknown in the rural districts, 
whence most of them came. In the agony 
of disappointment, they are discontented 
and are embittered against the "more 
favored" portion of the community. The 
children grow up amid an atmosphere of 
hate and early learn that the true philos- 
ophy of life is to get what one can without 



^regard to the method of getting— -bey(md 
that of escaping the clutches of the law. 
' There is a remarkable tendency to over- 
look the fact that no boy or girl has a nat- 
ural right to education at public cost, as 
the community was not consulted or con- 
sidered when the child was conceived. The 
only common responsibility is that of self- 
proteotion. Where universal suffrage ex- 
ists, all should be able to speak, read and 
write the national language, that the influ- 
ence of unscrupulous agitators may be 
curbed. All should be trained to feel neces- 
sity for obedience to law, for repression of 
extreme individualism, for recognition of 
equal rights to all men, rich and poor alike. 
Beyond this, no one may demand educa- 
tion for himself or another at public cost. 
This clearly is not in accord with opinions 
of so-called "educators," many of whom 
seem to believe that children are brought 
into this world to supply work for teachers. 
The main purpose of the free schools has 
been forgotten; those in authority should 
recall it and should act in accordance with 
it. The period of compulsory attendance 
should be shortened; the teaching should 
be more definite and intensive. Instruction 
in advanced courses should be presented 
only to those who have proved themselves 
capable of profiting by them and likely to 
repay the community by a life of broad 
usefulness. Under present conditions, boys 
and girls may drift along aimlessly into 
high schools and colleges, wasting their 
years until too old to undertake willingly 
the kind of work for which they have been 
fitted by nature. There is no evidence 
whatever, showing that the vast expendi- 
ture for "education" has yielded a corre- 
sponding return to the overburdened tax- 
payer or that it has hindered in any way 
the growth of social unrest 
; The public schools can not change oondi- 
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tions in the great centers of unrest; thej 
can not Americanize the children there in 
language, manners, respect for law or the 
rights of others. Such training mtst deal 
with the parents ; it must begin with efforts 
to eradicate conceptions, which, genera^ 
tions old, have become almost intuitions. 
Such work would be impracticable under 
present conditions. The colonies of for- 
eign peoples should be disintegrated as far 
as possible, so that our land may not be 
peopled by an assemblage of isolated 
groups, each living as in the land whence 
it came, each suspicious of the other, all 
remaining ignorant of our laws and customs 
and refusing to be amalgamated. This 
condition means constantly increasing un- 
rest and final destruction to our country. 
The problem is vastly more complicated 
than some panacea vendors appear to be- 
lieve. 

John J. Stevenson 

NlW YOBK UNivnsiTY 



THE USB AND ABUSE OP THE CON- 
TEMPORARY IN THE TEACHING 
OP ENGLISH! 



One can hardly glance through an edu- 
cational journal or attend an educational 
program, and remain oblivious of the pres- 
ent tendency to advocate the use of the 
merely contemporary in curricula. In- 
telligent teachers of literature concern 
themselves with both the older and the 
newer; and they interest intelligent stu- 
dents in both. They do not bury them- 
selves in the past, nor do they^ neglect and 
belittle it through exclusive preoccupation 
with the present. To do either is to leave 
the student half -educated and with nar- 

1 Shortened from a paper read at the Engliflh 
aectioiial meeting of the Central Division of the 
Modem Langnage AMOciation of America, at 
ChioiVOy Beeember 29, 1920. 



rowed outlook. This generalization may 
sound self-evident; yet a scrutiny of cur- 
rent pedagogical literature shows every 
divergence' of opinion among educators. 
And particularly striking is the frequent 
present-day condemnation of teaching that 
has to do largely with older materiaL There 
was never a time when there was more 
public pressure for "results," nor when 
curricula were undergoing severer exami- 
nation. But there is also a genral dis- 
appointment at what teachers accomplish 
and there is surely a demand upon the 
teacher for a first inquiry as to whether 
we do not fail both in the types of our 
teaching and in the kind of intellectual 
material we attempt to handle. Of course 
we can not avoid disappointing those who 
expect **one hundred per cent, results" 
from human material which is not "one 
hundred per cent." material, but we may 
perhaps correct a method of our own 
which surely falls far short of any one 
hundred per cent standard. 



Eternal vigilance is the price of such 
efficiency as we give. No doubt it is salu- 
tary for us to listen to the voices raised in 
criticiEun of our selection of material, 
whether for grade school, secondary school, 
or college. Pleas are advanced like the fol- 
lowing, noted down from time to time from 
educational periodicals, or heard from 
platforms : 

In the study of American literature, 
make the reading of Bryant, Longfellow, 
Whittier, auxiliary to the reading of poets 
like Vachell Lindsay, E. A. Bobinson^ Carl 
Sandburg. 

Beject Shakespeare from the high-sdiool 
curriculum; reject Milton's minor poems; 
reject pieces of the type of "The Lady of 
the Lake." They are "too ancient." In- 
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troduce poems like Neihardt's ''Song of 
Sugh Glass." 

Beject in general all but contemporary 
poetry, and ''have little of that." 

Reject from colleges the survey course in 
literature. "Boys are not interested in 
this course." 

Introduce books by Harold Bell Wright 
into the curriculum, because "students like 
to read them." I have heard this plea 
several times from school principals and 
superintendents, after they found, by ta- 
king referendums, that he was the favorite 
author of those attending school. 

Let a few typical sentences be quoted : 

"Make plaee for the vital, powerful literature 
of to-day." "To tlie serap-lieap with the oot- 
wom monumenits which clutter our curriculum." 
"Make the high school and oollege conne in Eng- 
beh practical and inspiring. Give the etudents that * 
which rtiis them." 

• A writer in the Literary Review of the 
New York Evening Post advocates the in- 
troduction of the poetry of Walter de la 
Mare into the schools. She says : 

I want the children in mj class to understand 
that they are living in a great age of poetry, thnt 
the best poetry since the seventeenth century is 
being writiten now, in the tkne of which they are 
a part [Qnery: Is this a great age of poetryf] 

In brief, invitations to attack the past 
are heard on every hand. Especially, in re- 
cent days, a tendency seems to be apparent 
to condemn the Victorian era. Even this 
— ^the era of Dickens, Thackeray, Eliot, 
Meredith, Hardy, Tennyson, Browning, 
Darwin, Spencer, Huxley — ^now belongs too 
far in the past. Recently I listened to a 
plea to take Carlyle from the class-room, 
since his teaching was "undemocratic." 
Carlyle was "no democrat but believed in 
kings and was scornful' of democracy." 
"His works are not suitable material for 
study in a democratic era." 



It is obvious that no champion of empha- 
sis upon the contemporary is needed. 
Those with strongest voices and most vig- 
orous convictions who appear upon the 
prlatforms of the hour are on that side. 
There are more current attempts to stultify 
what man has accomplished in the past than 
there are attempts to do it justice. 

m 
Surely the cheapening of education 
should not go too far. Any teacher of lit- 
erature can and should use the living 
every day, no matter how far back may go 
the immediate material with which he is 
concerned. He can draw upon the present 
for analogies, for illustration of the work- 
ing of laws, to show outcomes, or for ethical 
jlessons. Older literary monuments and 
older language forms may always be con- 
^ected with the living literature or the liv- 
ing language. This is possible from the 
first day's assignment in every course. 
Vital relation can be indicated, and the 
idea of the continuity of human knowledge 
)ye established. It is a mistake to believe 
that only current literature has importance 
for us. Human laws, motives, relations, 
repeat themselves from generation to gen- 
eration. Collateral use of the contempo- 
rary, stimulation of interest in it, are 
possible at all times. They are, indeed, 
unavoidable for the well-equipped and en- 
thusiastic teacher. 

, We are told that the dust gathers on the 
most vital of books. It does gather on 
them, but it is for the teacher to show how 
and why, and to do this he must relate the 
book to the present. When a teacher deals 
with books like Thackeray's "Henry. Es- 
mond," Dickens's "The Tale of Two 
Cities," Tennyson's "Idylls," there are 
three ways in which a class may be led to 
read them. They may be read in the light 
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of the times they picture ; that is, the read- 
ers mnst bridge a golf of time and relate 
the light of history. Next, they may be 
read in relation to the times which pro- 
duced them and for which they were 
written; that is, they may be read in the 
light of literary history. Last, they may 
be read in the light of contemporary lit- 
erature^ to determine where they stand 
now, as regards themes, ideals of character, 
institutions, descriptions, technique, pop- 
ularity, appeal. For the amount of time 
expended, there is more educational value 
in such reading than in the reading of 
transient literature of to-day. The latter 
may be read in but one of these ways, the 
last; and much of the contemporary prose 
and verse now advocated for the curricu- 
lum will be forgotten before our generation 
has passed. To show the gains made by 
tiie human spirit in the lapse of time since 
A work was produced, involves scrutiny 
from the standpoint of the present. What 
is ''vital and powerful in the literature of 
to-day" need not be neglected but may be 
made to loom the more conspicuously. 

i ^ 

There are three purposes to be served by 
education. For the secondary schools, 
where the bulk of the citizens of the next 
^neration are to be reached, a main pur- 
pose must be the preparation of the young 
to perform their part in the duties of a 
democratic society. By means of second- 
ary-school programs and secondary-school 
organization, the young people of America 
must be readbed, to elevate American ideals 
and to improve American social and polit- 
ical conditions. Second, it is essential to 
ikeep the learning of the world alive. The 
torch must be carried on from generation 
to generation, and this demands the main- 
tenance of learning in many fields, and the 



encouragement of the right persons to enter 
them. Not a generation may be missed. 
If civilization is to be maintained, learning 
must be kept alive, and when possible in- 
creased, and it must be handed on. 

These thoughts are familiar. A third 
purpose served by education is less often 
emphasized. To learn as much as we can 
is worth while because it makes the world 
a more interesting place, and life in general 
more interesting. The educated man has 
palpable advantages of resouroef ulnesa over 
the man who is not educated. This is rea^ 
son enough for going to college, if tiiere is 
opportunity, quite apart from social or 
utilitarian considerations. The more fields 
of knowledge that attract us, the more sub- 
jects of which we know something, the 
better. From this point of view, collegiate 
training has value for those who expect to 
work, for those who expect a life of leisure, 
for those who have average intellectual 
gifts, or gifts below the average, as well as 
for those who are unusually endowed. 

The very point in reading the selections 
assigned to students in schools is that they 
take their readers away from the present. 
If we are to be educated, not half -educated, 
we need to get outside our own time and 
place, and to read with other eyes. We 
read books to escape from our own world, 
to have vicarious experiences. It is hard to 
sympathize with the proposal now so often 
heard to take a referendum with regard to 
what interests the students, then to give 
them that. Bather is that what they read 
least to be given. The contemporary, the 
close at hand, they will read if they read 
at all. Nor is the caution amiss that what 
lies just about us we usually see out of 
focus. Over-emphasis upon the contempo- 
rary is abuse of it. Those who wish to limit 
the reading of the younger mainly to the 
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close at hand are desirous not of educating 
but of half -educating them. 



To show that these remarks are not di- 
rected against windmills, let us return to 
some of the propositions currently made 
for changing the English curriculum: 

A speaker whose hobby is sociology 
wishes the literature course made over so 
that students in high school and college may 
be *' taught sociology through literature." 

Another advocates the teaching of poli- 
tics and ethics through literature. 

A teacher whose hobby is fiction wishes 
various poetical monuments to be displaced 
to aflford more time for contemporary novels 
and short stories. 

Another teacher, whose hobby is the 
drama, wishes various types of literature 
(especially ''ancient poetry") to be thrown 
out, and contemporary drama to be brought 
into the fore^und. 

Everybody advocates the teaching of de- 
mocracy through literature, and the plac- 
ing of emphasis on those monuments which 
exemplify it. Much may be learned, how- 
ever, regarding democracy by reading lit- 
erature of directly opposite character, 
which will exemplify the gains which de- 
mocracy has brought. 

Another wishes local or regional feeling 
to be taught. Therefore the emphasizing 
of the work of local writers is desirable in 
the class-room. "Not only Americanize 
but localize." 

Another thinks that the best way to 
make interesting an older story is to try to 
work it over in dramatic or scenario form, 
for * * the students do care for these things. * ' 
Some teachers ask their students to convert 
Tennyson's ''Idylls" or Cooper's novels, 
and the like, into scenario form. 



Others think that nineteenth-century 
poetry, certainly older poetry, should be 
supplanted by current poetry, though 
most of it is likely soon to die. They widi 
their students to study Joyce Kilmer, Alan 
Seeger, Eupert Brooke, Alfred Noyes. 

Here are a few class-room exercises and 
questions (collegiate, not secondary-school 
exercises) which show the drift of many 
present-day teachers : 

"What is your opinion of the Willard- 
Dempsey prize-fight as the subject of a 
poemf" [From an examination in fresh- 
man literature.] 

"Hand in the scansion of the verse in to- 
day's college paper." This was an exer- 
cise assigned to a freshman class whidi had 
reached the topic, meter. The verse in the 
issue of the college paper of that day was 
innocent of meter, and the time spent by 
the students in trying to endow it with 
metrical structure was time wasted. What 
is carefully analyzed is likely to be that 
which is best remembered ; and what is re- 
membered ought to be something worth 
while, not the trivialities of college dog- 
gerel. 

"Bring to class pictures from contempo- 
rary magazine advertisements which will 
exemplify types of character." 

"Bring to class words from contempo- 
rary slang that illustrate figurative lan- 
guage. " As in the case of the preceding as- 
signment, collateral illustration should be 
sufficient. As a main class-room exercise, 
both (however they might interest the stu- 
dents and enliven the class-room) are 
wasteful of time. 

Especially are we urged to subordinate 
the teaching of literature to the reforming 
of society. This is an important aim; yet 
in an attempt to effectuate it along some of 
the lines laid out for us, the real subject of 
a course might be lost. The following pas- 
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sage is from an article in a recent number 
of a pedagogical journal: 

If teaehen of Englinh were to make a surrey of 
tbe needs of the American people and were then 
to make a Hat and a claasiileation of the ideab 
whiehy if made in eommon, wonld best meet these 
dominant needs, we shoiild have a very good goide 
for tlhe Mleetioii of Htenatore. • . . Among these 
ideals whieh . . . must be nsade the dlriring f ores* 
of all Amefieaas we find zespeet for property 
rights, ehastitj, monogamy, parental love, respeet 
for age and womanhood, sympathy with saffering 
and aiBietion, self-aacriflee and self-denial, integ- 
rity, loyalty, friendship, cleanliness and pssaonal 
pnrdty, aJftruistic achievement, tmfch-tovuig, sim- 
plicity, work, health, initiative, independence, 
patriotism, national unity, local self-government, 
right use of property, ennobled ideals of sexual 
love, ambition of right types, peace and good win, 
unprejudiced observation and inductive thinking, 
scientific metbod, elBoieacy and ezpertness, respect 
f<« authority, and human brotherhood. . . . Par- 
cDits send their children to school to be lifted up 
and inspired by euch ideals. We English teachers 
can get from such a list a sense of relative values 
in our work that the old-time teacher . . . never 
attained. 

. The writer of that paragraph was map- 
ping out an ambitious program for teachers 
of English. 

/ VI 

There was never a time when thought and 
care and patient investigation so character- 
ized the efforts of educators as they do to- 
day. There were never before so many 
well-equipped teachers ; and there was never 
before so much exact experimentation to 
determine what may be wisest. The lead- 
ers in education are men who are sane and 
well advised. They have brought improve- 
ment in the past, and they will bring 
further improvement. One's sympathies 
•are with the agitators, in their pressure for 
progress; even in their incessant shifts of 
emphasis and in their shifting catch-words 
which are launched, worked hard, then re- 
placed. To realize the improvement which 
appears in the educational ideals of our 



own day, I have only to compare the papers 
I formerly heard from educators in my 
home state, papers on ''Boxing the Com- 
pass,*' "Beyond the Alps Lies Italy," 
'*The Harp of the Soul" (eloquent, but 
what they were aibout the hearers never 
knew), with the concrete and valuable 
papers to be heard on the same programs 
now. But one has periods of becoming 
deafened at the clamor of the ultrarmodem- 
ists, and wearied at their jargon. It is 
true that those who repeat the jargon loud- 
est and with the greatest limitation of out- 
look, those who are most active in glorify- 
ing man's present activities and stultifying 
his past, are not the real leaders. They 
catch their thunder at second hand and 
never fail somehow to pervert it. But it is 
they who are noisiest. Their reiterations 
have no soothing effect upon sensitive 
nerves, and they are likely W bring im- 
pulses to reaction. 

) Sometimes it would afford a pleasant 
change to hearers to listen to a plea for the 
study of literature for literature's sake, if 
such pleas are still made ; to a plea for the 
study of literature as a record of human 
thought and feeling, and as a storehouse of 
the past. A book unknown might as well 
not exist. If we neglect the books of the 
past, the key to the past is lost. Only from 
the reading of the monuments of many 
periods can the types, laws, history, and 
changing character of human thought and 
feeling be illustrated. Of the divergent 
possibilities for the curriculum, advocated 
in these post-war days, the tendency to in- 
troduce the contemporary into the class- 
room needs no reinforcement. There is 
need, however, of reinforcing reverence for 
and sympathetic interpretation of man's 
accomplishment in the past. 

I Louise Pound 

Univibsitt or Nirsasxa 
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STUDYING FOR HONORS IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

In American oolleges and universities 
various means have been adopted for stimu- 
lating undergraduate scholarship. Of these 
means one, the opportunily of studying for 
honors, seems to offer sx)ecial possibilities for 
the early development of indei>endent scholar- 
ship and for the preparation of students for 
the research work of their graduate years. 

Th^e appear to be two different methods 
of administering the opi>ortunities for honors 
work, both of * which have been practised in 
American colleges and universities— one, by 
awarding honor grades and prizesy and the 
other by offering certain honor courses. These 
two methods are, however, based upon such 
fundamentally different conceptions of pur- 
-poee as to produce very great differences in 
the results obtained from them so far as 
equipping students for advanced study is 
concerned. 

In some institutions the honors system con- 
sists of the award of a mark of distinction 
upon the conclusion of undergraduate college 
work or upon finiayiiTig a certain course. 
These honors are commonly published with 
the announcements of graduation and consist 
of a citation for honors, or a '^summa cum 
laude," a scholarship prize or medal, etc. The 
honor in this case is awarded to those stu- 
dents who have fulfilled with marked excel- 
lence the scholastic requirements of the insti- 
tion. Working for honors of this sort is 
undeniably a commendable thing as far as it 
goes. Acquiring a thorough hold on the fun- 
damentals of the subject matter of courses 
taken is prerequisite to success in advanced 
study and when exceptionally well done is in 
itself worthy of honorable mention. However, 
it represents this and nothing more— the 
faithful following of the work laid down in 
the elected courses. 

There is in the system of honors admin- 
istered in this way no especial preparation for 
graduate work which, if successfully under- 
taken at ajl, differs radically in its point of 
view from that in which undergraduate study 
is commonly held. Studying assigned courses 



for a prize or for honorable mention at the 
end of the course brings out capacity for hard 
and faithful work, but it does not particularly 
stimulate independent woric or constructive 
scholarship. This is not an introduction to 
the nature of research thoiigh it is research 
which ought to constitute a large part of 
graduate work.. In our present ^stem of 
higher education there is much to indicate 
that the research i>oint of view at least can 
be profitably presented to a greater or less 
extent throughout all the undergraduate years, 
and that a few students are to be found in 
nearly every class who can be successfully led 
to develop research instincts and ability under 
approinriate methods of instruction. 

The other general method of administering 
the honors ^stem provided that a limited 
number of students in approved cases may 
register in so-called honor courses. This is 
done perhaps at the end of the junior year or 
at the beginning of the senior year. The 
honor courses elected may sometimes be taken 
in lieu of certain courses expected of regular 
students or may be taken in addition to the 
prescribed curriculum. These honor courses 
are usually informally conducted and are 
essentially introductory research courses, the 
instructor keeping in touch with his students 
by conferences. Progress depends upon Hie 
student himself and the time he has avail- 
able, and such courses usually offer opportu- 
nity for more independent work and for 
deeper penetration into a subject than is 
possible in more formal courses. In some in- 
stitutions a formal oral examination is re- 
quired at the conclusion of the work. The 
creditable completion of a program of work 
in an honor course constitutes tiie basis for 
honorable mention in the commencement an- 
nouncements and plaoes a distinctive mark 
upon students who have thus demonstrated 
their superior capacity. 

The point of especial advantage in this 
second method is that, without interfering 
with the acquiring of a thorough and syste- 
matic grounding in the fundamentals of a 
subject through the regular courses which are 
presumably calculated to give this grounding 
in the best way, the more capable students 
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are introduced to methods of independent 
work and are likely to dev^elop a taste* for 
research on account of early achievements in 
the pursuit of this ind^;>endent work. This 
kind of work definitely prepares such students 
to meet the research requirements of graduate 
work, if they go on with advanced study, or 
the better to engage the varied problems of 
professional and business life, if they enter 
these occupations. Moreover, it affords an 
opportunity to encourage exceptionally quidc 
or intelligent students to work to the limit of 
their ability without being held down to the 
pace of a class usually suited to the capacity 
of the average student These effects have 
actually been observed in places where this 
method of administering honor courses is in 
operation, and it has been demonstrated that 
this type of original work on the part of 
undergraduate students is practical and worth 
while. The same cautions only need to be 
observed to guard against over-specialization 
as are followed in preserving the balance of a 
well-rounded college course for the average 
student. 

It has been suggested even, that exceptional 
students be given very nearly a full rein in 
their later undergraduate years upon a policy 
which would require of them not only inde- 
pendent work, but to a large extent their own 
personal control of their time and assumption 
of responsibilily for their own progress. 
There are certain obvious objections to graft- 
ing this policy at once ux>on the present 
American system of higher education, but 
certainly steps may proper]^ be taken to reduce 
the present detachment of the methods and 
view point of undergraduate study from the 
more independent procedure and wider view 
which ought to characterlEe graduate work 
and does so characterise it in our best uni- 
versities. Provision for an occasional honor 
course is probably as far as the American 
system of higher education ought to go in 
letting down the bars of formal undergraduate 
instruction, but it is sufficient to form the 
necessary introduction to the years of freer 
graduate study. 

The dominating idea in all college and. 
university instruction should be made not 



scholarship alone, but creative scholarship. 
In order to carry out this, undergraduate stu- 
dents should be brought to acquire something 
of the research attitude toward their work 
early in their college course, and those who 
are engaged in graduate study should be- 
come acquainted with actual methods of re- 
search in their junior and senior years. 
Though only a small percentage of the stu- 
dents enrolled can be expected to develop the 
research sense to a marked degree, there would 
still seem to be an obligation to present to all 
students a vision of the untraveled ground in 
each of their fields of study. Provision for 
studying for honors in undergraduate years 
can be made to contribute toward Ihis result 
directly in the case of the small number of the 
more thoughtful students who undertake this 
extra work for honors and indirectly in the 
case of the greater body of students who know 
of this sort of work going on and are more 
or less influenced by it although not partici- 
pating in it themselves. All this assumes a 
very close relation between research and teadi- 
ing and the stimulating effect upon the insti- 
tution of a certain amount of research carried 
on by at least some members of its faculty. 
Other means by which the interest of stu- 
dents in investigating can be awakened at Hie 
outset of a college career, approach this 
method of a liberal administration of Ihe 
honors system. Individual instructors often 
introduce into prescribed laboratory courses 
an element of freedom to work independently 
at small problems allied with the regular work 
which serve to grip a students attention with 
intrinsic interest In certain Tmiversities 
promising undergraduate students are per- 
mitted to take graduate courses. A number 
of institutions maintain in their curricula 
for advanced undergraduate students elective 
research courses in special problems, seminar 
courses, or thesis courses which have much 
the same educational value as the honor 
courses and which, though lacking the x>^haps 
legitimate stimulus of honorable mention for 
work which really is superior, still serve the 
major purpose of developing in students a 
craving to work upon the unknown and the 
spirit of taking their greatest satisfaction in 
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abhieyement for its own sake. It is not so 
much the prise or the honor that after all is 
the thing for which the student ought to 
strive as the cultivation of a deep desire to 
work and achieve things new. 

All of these means of leading students out 
to the frontier of the unknown make for the 
utmost eduction of the inherent capacity of 
those students who seize these opportunities. 
All these means offer bases upon which to 
make up a judgment as to a student's creative 
ability from observations on a number of the 
characteristics essential in a research man. 
It is mainly by a broad representation of the 
prospects in a research profeesioUy and by 
testing with small ixroblems given early in 
their college career all students who display 
any interest in research, that one can be sure 
of locating the real research students so as to 
be able to take further steps to interest such 
students permanently in research as a career. 
Many reasons affecting our national welfare 
urge the recruitment of the research pro- 
fession by increasingly ^stematic and effec- 
tual means. 

The system of honor courses seems to offer 
a means for the development of sui>erior stu- 
dents capable of doing research work. This 
after all is one of the objects of higher edu- 
cation. But^ whether all students who elect 
honor coi<*ses become research men or not» 
this system also allows every student the 
opportunily to study to the limit of his 
capacity, and thus to achieve one of the high- 
est purposes in education, which is to develop 
in each student the ability and the determi- 
nation to work independently and progres- 
sively in college and afterward upon whatever 
problems he may meet— problems which must 
be largely of his own choosing, definition, and 
pursuit 

Albert L. Barrows 

SicaxTART, Division or 
Educational Bxlations, 
National Beskaeoh CoxmciL 



OUR BELGIAN GUESTS 
Whbn the amnstice ended the Great War, 
the American CommissLon for BeGef in Bel- 
gium found itself witii laige funds and 8Ui>- 



plies still in hand. Belgium got on her feet 
more rapidly than any of her neighbors, and 
her depeuideDoe on the commission grew rap- 
idly less and less, till in a short time she no 
longer had any need of its asastance. It was 
decided that the CommiaBion's resources, to- 
talling some 210,000,000 franca, should be 
turned over to a permanent educational foun- 
dation, whose aim should be to enable Bel- 
gians without means to secure a higher edu- 
cation, to strengthen the Belgian higher 
institutions and enable liiem to meet this in- 
creased attendance, and to promote an edu- 
cational interchange between Belgium and 
the TJndted States. 

As the work of war-time relief had been 
handled by two parallel oiganications, the 
American Commission for Belief and the Bel- 
gian Comit^ National de Secours, so the 
educational board is double, American and 
Belgian. Mr. Hoover is president and chair- 
man of the entire body, which consists of (1) 
the 0. R B. Educational Foundation, incor- 
porated in America, and directed by such men 
as George Barr Baker, publiaher of the Wash- 
ington Herald, Julius H. Barnes, of the United 
States Qrain Corporation, Hugh Qibson, the 
diplomat, Professor Vernon Kellogg, Oscar S. 
Strauss, Warren Gregory and John W. Hal- 
lowell, and (2) of the Foundation Universi- 
taire, chartered by an act of the Belgian par- 
liament^ which has^ beddes other prominent 
citizens, representatives from each of the 
Belgian higher iiu^tutions. The Belgian uni- 
versities were dbsed during the war, and 
several of them, notably the University of 
Louvain, suffered severe material loss. In 
Older to put them on their feet, 95,000,000 
francs have already been appropriated by the 
foundation, of which the four universities 
^ve been gi^^n 20,000,000 f razras each, the 
Colonial School at Antwerp 10,000,000 francs, 
and the 'School of Mines at Mens 6,000,000 
francs. 

, Of the proposed measures for the promo- 
tion of educational understandLng and assist- 
ance between the two countries, the one for 
the maintenance of a nmnber of exchange 
graduate fellowships is already in operation. 
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There are forty-eight of these fellovrahips, 
twenty-four in each country. Belgian stu- 
dents are now stu^ng, by Tirtoe of this ar- 
raDgement, in eleven American institutions 
of higher learning. That they are accomplish- 
ing something worth while, as is no doubt 
quite as true of the twenty-four Americana 
at Brussels, Lidge, Louvain and Ghent, will 
be evident from the following notes: 

Dr. Paul Fabry, who was sent to the TJni- 
;versity of California, took his M.D. at the 
Uniyersaly of Lilge in July, 1920. He had 
begun his meiMcal studies in 1910, but had 
been delayed by the war. He escaped from 
Belgium during the German occupation, and 
served with di«tinction in the Belgian army, 
having been awarded the Croix de Ghierre and 
yarioua citations. In January, 1920, he pub- 
lished in the Comptes Rendua de la SocUii de 
Biologie a stucty of the agglutination of at- 
tenuated microbes, and he is continming his 
investigations in bacteriology at Berkeley with 
Professor Frederick Parker Gay. 
. Leon Burridk, who specialised in modem 
languages at the University of Ghent, was sent 
to Chicago, where he is studying English 
philology with Professor Wood, and collecting 
material for his doctor's dissertation, a study 
lof the poet Longfellow. 

The Viscount Charles du Bus de Wanaffe, 
fellow in politics at Princeton, began his law 
course at Louvain in 1911, and attained the 
doctorate in May, 1920. He was admitted to 
the bar in Brussels in June of the same year. 
He is making a srtudy of American political 
institutions. 

. Charles Manneback, now in the Massachu- 
setts Listitute of Technology, is a graduate of 
the University of Louvain, wiHi the degree of 
** Ing6nieur civil dee mines.'' He had escaped 
from Belgium, hidden in a C. R B. boat re- 
turning from Antwerp to Botterdam, early in 
1917. He ie. a reeearch aasistant at the M. L T. 
. Andr6 Deschamps came to the United States 
in January, 1920, being the first of the Bel- 
^an feiUows to be eent across. He had spe- 
cialized in chemistry at the University of 
Srussela A part of a etudy of his in ai^lied 
chemistry appears in a recent issue of the 
Journal of the American Chemical Society. 



He 'has returned to Brussels, and is complet- 
ing his work for the degree of doctor of chem- 
istry at hie home university. 
, Dr. P^tre de Brabandere, an MD. of the 
University of Ghent, ia a specialist in stoma- 
tology, and is located at the University of 
California. He finds the American achook of 
dentistiy weaker than those of his own coun- 
tzy in that they do not require a knowledge 
of general medicine for the dental diploma, 
80 that although the American dental student 
acquires a high degree of local tedmioal skill, 
he does not have the general knowledge of the 
organism which is necessary, in Dr. de 
Brabandere's opinion, for the most efficient 
treatment of tooth and gum disorders. 

GuiUaume FirlMt» who began his study of 
engineering at the University of Lidge in 
1911 and should have finished in five years, but 
was delayed by the abandonment of courses 
during the war, secured in August, 1920, his 
^' Grade l%al d'Ingnteieur civil des mines," 
and came to America especially to study hy- 
draulic eDgineering. He has been placed at 
Cornell He finds the American technical 
procedure very different from that to which 
he was accustomed at home, and is sure that 
students from both directions must profit from 
the ** exchange of ideas and mutual improve- 
ment of methods." 

. Critical as they sometimes are^ and no doubt 
irith justice^ of various American ways^ in 
college and out, these young men are gener^ 
ally impressed by the freedom of association 
here between teachers and students. An 
American college professor is no cold autocrat, 
but only another student, somewhat farther on 
^n the path of knowledge than the younger 
students who attend his classes. They agree 
that the relation is more wholesome and stim- 
ulating than that which obtains in Belgium. 
BoT Tbmplb House 

Univkbsitt 07 Oklahoma, 
NORHAN, Okla. 



EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

THB FIRST PAN-PACIPIC EDUCATIONAL 
CONPERENCE 

AocoBDmo to a press dispatch from Wash- 
ington invitations to the nations bordering 
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on the Pacific ocoan to attend the first Pan- 
Pacific Educational Conference to be held in 
Honolulu, AuguBt 11 to 21, next, have been 
sent out by the State Department to all 
Pacific nations with the exception of Mexico 
and Siberia which bave not been officially 
recognized by the goyemment. An unofficial 
inyitation has been sent to Mexico. 

In the case of several countries where the 
United States has not a diplomatic represen- 
tative the invitation was presented through 
the embassies or legations of those countries 
in Washington, these including invitations to 
Oemada, the British Asiatic colonies^ Oochin 
China and the Dutdb East Indies. This is 
the first time in the history of Hawaii that 
the United States government has officially 
invited delegates to an international confer- 
ence at Honolulu. 

The letter which was signed by Levy A. 
Adee, second assistant secretary of state, *^ for 
the Secretary of State'' and addressed to the 
American diplomatic officers in Quatemala, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Honduras, Costa Bica, 
Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
Chile, Jai>an, China and Siam, declared that 
^' while the congress will not be under the 
auspices and patronage of the United States^ 
this government will be glad to learn that the 
government to which you are accredited will 
regard the congress of sufficient interest and 
importance to warrant its participation 
therein by expert delegates"; and instructs 
them to issue the invitation to the various 
governments on behalf of the Pan-Pacific 
Union. 

The program according to this letter will 
include but not be entirely confined to, the 
following subjects: 

A presentation of educational conditions in each 
eonntry; 

A presentation and discuBsion of the possibili- 
ties and needs of education in the several counties, 
Tiewed from the standpoint of their civilization, 
their form of government, their productive activity 
and natural resources; 

A discussion of the forms of organization of 
school and other educational agencies to meet 
these conditions and minister to these needs; 



A discussion of support of education, includ- 
ing sources and methods of taxation. 

Invitations have also been sent by the Pan- 
Pacific Union to universities and boards of 
education in Australasia, the Orient and Latin 
America and it is stated to be the desire to 
have delegates actually engaged in elemen- 
tary, secondary, higher and professional and 
technical educational work, or persons com- 
petent to speak of such work. At the request 
of the Pan-Pacific Union, P. P. Claxton, 
United States commissioner of education, will 
undertake the direction of the congress. 

A RB8IDBNT LABOR COLLBQB AT 
KATONAH. N. Y. 

A PRELDCiNABT c(mf eronce aitendled by labor 
leaders with a view to founding a resident 
labor coUege was hfeki at the Brookwood 
School on March 81 and April 1. In the pre- 
liminary announoemenft of the conference it 
was said those who would participate were 
John Brophy, district president of the United 
Mne Workers of America; James Maurer, 
president of the State Federation of Labor of 
Pennoylvama; Joseph Schlossberg, secretary of 
the Amalgamated OLothing Workers of Amer- 
ica; John Fitqwtrick, inreaident of the Illi- 
nois Federation of Labor; Jay G. Brown, presi- 
dent of the International Timber Workers' 
Union, of Seattle, Wash.; A. U. Muste^ execu- 
tive secretary of Ithe Amalgamated Tertiie 
Workers of America; Charles Kutz, of the In- 
ternational Association of MacMnists, and 
WilKam Z. Foster, organizer of the steel strike 
in 1919. 

The foUowing statement was iasoed by the 
conference: 

After two days' conference we, laboring men 
and women and labor educators, wonld speak what 
we have in mind in the f onnding of the new 
Brookwood, the first resident workers college in 
America. 

It was decided to nnite with the American labor 
union movement a force of education that will 
serve American labor with trained, responsible 
liberally educated men and women from the ranks 
of the workers. The new college is not intended 
to act as a propagandist institution. 

Thoroughly in sympathy with the aims and aa- 
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piiatioiiB of labor m a whole, the college will 
eloflefy cooperate with the national and interna- 
tional labor groups, also with the Tarions loeal 
eoUegea and sehoola that send to it working men 
and women who show promise and need fnrther 
edneation in order best to serve the labor move- 
ment and through it society. 

In this it frankly ehaUengee the prevailing 
Bystem of higher education in the United States, 
which is dominated by men who benefit by special 
privilege. 

For more than a generation the American col- 
leges and universities have taken the color of the 
minds and interests of these men, until to-day it 
it practically impossible to obtain in them any 
teaching on industrial movement that is unbiased 
and that will serve the needs of a sincere, consci- 
entious laboring class. These are the needs the 
new Brookwood is dedieated to fuIfilL 

Believing, as we do, in democracy and self- 
government by the workers, we further propose 
that the new Brookwood be dedicated to the prin- 
ciple of academic freedom, of democratic control 
by students and faculty and of cooperative living. 

THB NBW YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Anning S. Prall, president of the board of 
education, has esipreesed hie disapproval of 
the purpose to appoint nineteen members of a 
new board of education by a oommission oom- 
prising the mayor, the itwo presiding justices 
of the local Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court and the four resident memi)er8 of the 
State Board of Regents. In his statement Mr. 
Prall says: 

What is needed is more direct contact of the 
people with their schools and not a further setting 
oif of the administering board from them. Two 
methods are followed in this state in selecting 
boards of education — one is appointment by the 
Mayor, either with or without the consent of the 
Common Council, and the other is direct election 
by the people. 

There is no need in this city to follow such a 
devious way in selecting members of the board of 
education as to call together in solemn conclave 
the Mayor of the city, who now exercises exclusive 
power, and the two presiding Justices of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court who have 
no intimate knowledge of the members of the 
board of education, of their work or of the needs 



of the schools, and four resident members of the 
State Board of Begents, who hold their offices by 
virtue of election by the Legislature and serve for 
terms of twelve years. They do have some knowl- 
edge of the needs of the schools in this city, but 
the fact that they are residents of the city does 
not give them thereby any representative relation- 
ship to the people. 

Under the provisions of the charter, unrepealed, 
the Mayor of the city has the right to remove a 
member of the board of education, but who would 
remove any member of the commission-designated 
board f Presumably only the state commissioner 
of education. 

Boards of education under the state law and the 
interpretation of that law by the highest courts in 
this state are the local boards representing the 
people of the localities in the administration of 
their public schools. The state undertakes to set 
minimum standards beyond which localities are in 
complete control. It is essential to the proper 
schooling of the children in each locality that this 
control be absolute and that state interference of 
whatever kind be vigorously resisted. 

If there is to be any change at all in the pres- 
ent method of selecting members of the board of 
education it should be to bring the board more di- 
rectly responsible to the people by election rather 
than to remove it further from them by designa- 
tion by a delegated group in the selection of 
which the people of the city have no voice and, 
therefore, no way of registering their approval or 
disapproval effectively. 

It is always interesting to find out the source of 
any legislative proposal. In this case it is a group 
of former members of the board of education who 
seek a chance to come back to the board by trans- 
ferring the power of appointment and increasing 
their chances of selection by increasing the num- 
ber of places to be filled; the spokesman and 
sponsor being Frederick A. Eilert, a Manhattan 
Bepublican deputy district leader and a former 
memiber of the board of education. 

Possibly they see visions of patronage to be dis- 
tributed during the next few years by the ap- 
pointees who will constitute the board of education 
when many of the terms of office of present offi- 
cials expire. It is significant that the term of 
office of the superintendent of schools expires in 
1924, the terms of three associate superintendents 
in 1922, and two more in 1924, and the terms of 
many other officials at or about the same time. 
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Next month the present Mayor will appoint the 
last member of the board of education daring his 
term of office. The Major to be elected this fall 
will appoint each year during his term of office 
one member to the board of education, unless 
Taeancies are caused by resignation, death, or re- 
moval from office. 

There is no necessity for the creation of a com- 
mission to appoint members to the board of edu- 
cation on the eve of an election when the people 
will be called upon to elect a Mayor, one of whose 
duties will be to appoint members to a board of 
education. 

THE UNIVEJtSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Major-Oeneral Leonard Wood has been 
placed in nomination as tbe head of the TJni- 
vergity of Penn^lyanda by the board' of trus- 
tees. In aooordlmioe with the statates of the 
university, Oenerol Wood^s nanne can not be 
voted uxx)n until the next monthly meeting, 
scheduled for Ag;>ril 18. 

Following the nomination of General Wood 
the board made public the following cftatement : 

The board of trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania in announcing the nomination of Leonard 
Wood to be the head of the university, desire to 
make public acknowledgement of the loyal and 
effective service rendered to the university by the 
acting provost. Dr. Josiah H. Penniman. Without 
his aid during the long and difficult period follow- 
ing Dr. Smith's resignation it would have been 
impossible for the trustees to conserve the morale 
of the institution and successfully to administer 
its affairs. By his willing and unselfish service 
Dr. Penniman has earned and will receive the 
gratitude of every Pennsylvania man. 

Important as is the administrative aspect of the 
office of head of the university, the purely educa- 
tional aspect is of no less importance. The uni- 
versity would be untrue to its great traditions if 
it were ever to mistake educational machinery for 
intellectual life. Dr. Penniman has identified him- 
self with all that is best in the life of the insti- 
tution and is a fit representative of the men of 
scholarship and culture who compose its faculties. 
Because he and General Wood have like concep- 
tions of the function and mission of an institution 
of higher learning, the trustees express earnest 
hox>e that the university will be served by both 
these distinguished men through years of hearty 
and effective cooperation. 



The Pennsylvania Gazette states that tiie 
board of trustees contemplate some reorgani- 
zation, acceptable to General Wood and Dr. 
Penniman aHke;, as a resuk of which each will 
have a definite field for work. It says: 

It has been well known for years that the office 
of provost carried with it entirely too many re- 
sponsibilities for one man. The great expansion 
of the university has brought with it many finan- 
cial and administrative problems that require un- 
divided attention. No single individual can pos- 
sibly do justice to these requirements and also 
give proper attention to the educational needs of 
the position, l^s has been the settled conviction 
of the board of trustees for some time. In fact, 
when Dr. Penniman agreed to become the acting 
provost last June, it was understood that he would 
not be responsible for the finaneial needs of the 
institution. Just how the duties of General Wood 
and Dr. Penniman are to be divided is a matter 
yet to be determined. It has been suggested that 
General Wood shall be known as chancellor or 
president, probably the former, giving Dr. Penni- 
man the title of provost. 

Resolutions have been adopted by the 
Board of Trustees as follows: 

That the University of Pennsylvania will retain 
its present legal status under its present charter. 

That the members of the board will be chosen 
as the charter provides and that appropriate at- 
tention will be given to the development of a mem- 
bership that will represent individually and geo- 
graphically the wide diffusion of the alumni of 
the university. 

That the board emphasizes the great and pri- 
mary importance of reliance on private contribu- 
tions and requests alumni to cooperate actively 
with the committee appointed by the board in 
raising an endowment fund of at least $10,000,000. 

That every effort be made to insure the eco- 
nomical administration of the university and to 
secure adequate compensation for all officers of 
the institution. 

That the board of trustees, while retaining full 
control over the property, policy and administra> 
tion of the university, recognizes the organic re- 
lationship of the university with the state under 
the charter of 1791 providing that the trustees 
shall annually lay a statement of the funds of the 
university before the Legidature and in accord- 
ance with the duty thus prescribed, will ask of the 
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Legiilature that adequate aid from the state which 
ia at the present time essential to the maintenance 
of the oniversity, partieolarly in connection with 
those departments that more closely aifeet the 
public health and general welfare, such as the 
hospitals, the graduate school, the school of medi- 
cine and the school of education. 

That it is the desire of the board to sustain to 
the commonwealth such a cooperative relation as 
will best promote the cause of higher education in 
the state and nation in so far as it is consistent 
with the independence of the university. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OP TECH- 
NOLOGY AND PRESIDENT NICHOLS 

The election of Dr. Ernest Fox Nichols, as 
president of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, was announced by the corporation on 
March 30. Dr. Nichols succeeds the late Dr. 
Bichard C. Maclaurin, also a distinguished 
physicist, under whose administration the 
institute moved to its new buildings and made 
notable progress in its educational work. 

For the last twelve months Dr. Nichols has 
been director of physical research at the Nela 
Park Laboratory of the National Electric 
Lamp Association, Cleveland. He was bom 
in 1869 at Leavenworth, Kansas, graduated 
from the Kansas Agricultural College and 
received from Cornell Universily the degree 
of doctor of science in 1897. In 1892 Dr. 
Nichols was appointed to the chair of physics 
and astronomy at Colgate ITniversily, where 
he remained for six years. More than two 
years of this time, however, was spent on 
leave of absence during which he studied at 
the University of Berlin. 

In 1898 Dr. Nichols was called to the pro- 
fessorship of physics in Dartmouth College, 
where he made the first measurements of the 
heat received from several of the brighter 
stars and planets, by using a radiometer of 
his own invention, and with Dr. Hull, in 
1901, discovered the pressure of a beam of 
light. 

After five years at Dartmouth Dr. Nichols 
was called to the chair of experimental physics 
in Columbia University. The year 1904-06 
Dr. Nichols spent at Cambridge, England, 
and lectured at ,the Boyal Institution in 



London and the Cavendish Laboratory of 
Cambridge University. He remained at 
Columbia until 1909, when be was called to 
the presidency of Dartmouth, resignin^^ in 
1916 to become professor of physics at Yale 
University. This latter position he held until 
1920, but during the war he was associated 
with the Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy 
Department 

EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Professor Albert Einstein, of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, is visiting the United States, 
primarily in the interests of the Zionist move- 
ment, including the establishment of a uni- 
versity at Jerusalem. Dr. Einstein will doubt- 
less also ledture at scientific centers on llie 
theory of relativity. 

George Hoyt Whipple, director of the 
Hooper Foundation at the University of Cali- 
fornia, has ibeen appointed dean of the new 
school of medicine, dentistry and surgery of 
the University of Bochester. 

Eugene E. Haskell, C.E., dean of the com- 
bined colleges of civil and mechanical engi- 
neering at Cornell University, has resigned. 
Dean Haskell has been at the head of the col- 
lege of civil engineering at Cornell since 1905, 
prior to which he was in charge of Hie United 
States geodetic survey of the Great Lakes. 
His successor will be Professor F. A. Barnes. 

R S. MaoElwee, director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Conmierce, has been 
elected director of 'the school of foreign service 
of Georgetown Undversity. 

Dr. George C. Shattuok, Boston, has re- 
signed as general seieretary to the Central 
Medical Bureau of the League of Bed Cross 
Societies in Genevfi, Switzerland, after a serv- 
ice of nearly 18 months, during whidi time he 
made inspection trips to Czecho-<Slovakia, 
Serbia and Croatia. 

John W. Gilmore, professor of agronomy 
at the University of California, has been ap- 
pointed exchange professor from the United 
States to the University of Chile for the aca- 
demic year of 1921-1922. 
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N. J. Whitehill, saperiirteiident of eehools 
of Hartford, Yt., has reeifirn^d His positioD, the 
resi^fnation to take effect July 1. 

Ulysses G. Durpee, for five years super- 
vising principal of the Whittier oily schools, 
has been appointed first assistant to Superin- 
tendent Mark Keppel of the Los Angeles 
county schools. Mr. Durf ee takes the position 
made vacant through the death of Mr. 
Sjiepper. 

Miss Sarah Power, of the Princeton (Mo.) 
imblic schools, has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools for Mercer Oounly. 

Miss Ada Comstook, dean of Smith Col- 
lege, has been elected president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Universily Women, a re- 
organization of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnsd and the Southern Association of 
College Women. Miss Oomstock was desig- 
nated to head a delegation to the biennial 
conference of the International Federation of 
University Women to be held in Geneva in 
1922. 

Professor Theodore Gerald Scares, head 
of the department of practical theology at the 
University of Chicago, was elected jyresident 
of the Beligious Education Association at its 
annual convention in Bochester, New York, 
March 12. 

Dr. James B. Akoell, preeideat-elect of 
Yale University, will be Hie guest of honor 
at the fifty-fifth Annual Dinner of the Yale 
Club of Chicago, which will take place on 
April 18. 

Dr. M. Ashbie Jones, pastor of the Ponoe 
De Leon Baptist Church of Atlanta, G^rgia, 
and a leader in the Inter-racial Conmiission, 
will deliver the annual address at the Tuske- 
gee Institute Founder's Day exercises, which 
will be held on April 12. The new buildings, 
including James Hall, a dormitory for girls, 
erected by Mr. Arthur Curtiss James of New 
York as a memorial to his mother, Mrs. Ellen 
Curtiss James and five new trades buildings, 
replacing the building which was destroyed 
by fire during the period of the war will be 
dedicated. 



Edwin Ehert Slosson, editor of The 
Science Service and formerly associate editor 
of the Independent, will give a lecture on the 
William Vaughn Moody Foundation of the 
University of Chicago early in May, his sub- 
ject being " New Factors in World Problems." 

Dr. Lafayette B. Mendel, professor of 
physiological chemistry, Yale Universily, 
^x>ke before 500 members of the Chicago 
Section of the American Chemical Society on 
Friday, March 18. Preceding the talk, a 
dinner in honor of Dr. Mendel was served at 
the Quadrangle Club, University of Chicago. 

The next dinner of the Groupe Inter-Univer- 
sitaire Franco-Britamrique will take place on 
April 21, in London. The chadr will be taken 
by M Baymond' Poincar^, ez-presLdeut of the 
French Bepublic, who will speak on the utility 
of university relationship. Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, 
president of the British Board of Education, 
and, it is hoped, the French amibassador, will 
attend. 

Dr. John Winthrop Platner, dean of An- 
dover Theological Seminary and Andover pro- 
fessor of eodesiasticail M^ry at Harvard Uni- 
versity, died on March 18, aged fif ty-eiz years. 

Henrt L. Clapp, long prinicipal of the Put- 
nam School, Boston, died at Melrose on Feb- 
ruary 8 at the age of eighty-one years. 
^ J. H. Herman Wharton, dean of tibe colkge 
of business adminirtration, Syracuse Univoir- 
sity, was i^t and killed on April 2 by Holmes 
Beckwit^, professor of financial and insurance 
subjeictfl in the college. Pnofessor Bedcwith 
then com&nitted suicide. He is said to have 
been mentally unbalanced. 

The latest report on the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute Endowment Fund indicates 
pledges of over $900,000 to date. The com- 
mittee in charge has no doubt that the entire 
$1,000,000 will be pledged before Oommence- 
ment Day. This is the second million of the 
1^2,000,000 fund undertaken, the first million 
^ving already been pledged, partly in the 
iorm of scholarship funds given by industrial 
corporations in Worcester. 

The Arkansas legislature, which adjourned 
recently, passed an act increasing the ^[^ecial 
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tax for tlie siH^rt of the TJxdyerBity of Ar- 
kaneas from four niiiftihs of one mill to one 

TTIlKI- 



SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL NOTES 

The vicie-chancellor of Cambridge has re- 
oeived 10,000 pounds eterling from Marcus 
Walleniberg, of Stockholm, to be used in es- 
tablishing a chair in Swedish. This is the sec- 
ond English universily in which euch provis- 
ion has been made, London University having 
had a Swedish department for some time. 
Swedish is taught at (present in seven Qerman 
universities — Jena, Kiel, Greifefwald, Bostock, 
Cologne, Berlin and Hamburg — and, accord- 
ing to Dagens Nyheter, the Scandinavian lan- 
gniages are taught at present in eiteven Ameri- 
can undversitiee. Sweden is only preparing to 
start a regular Swedish department at the 
TTniversity of Heksingfors and to provide for 
an instructor at the Academy of Abo. 

Pbofxssor E. W. Sobipturb, formerly of 
Yale, wiU lecture during the ooming eemester 
at the University of Hamburg. He will give 
courses on English phdlokgy and ezperimcDital 
phonetic& The Hamburger FremdenHaU says 
it will be the first time an American has held 
a position at a German university since the 
war. 

The language question in Belgium continues 
to be embarrassing. Pope Benedict has writ- 
ten a letter to the Belgian church authorities 
pointing out the grave danger of allowing such 
a dispute to continue. The iElems and Wal- 
loons claim that the Belgian Ax»demy of 
French Language and Literature^ recently in- 
augurated with great ceremony at Brussels, is 
merely another means of depriving them of 
their rights. To this the Germans naturally 
subscribe. 

Esperanto is making progress in Europe. 
Its adoption in the commercial schools of 
France has been urged by the Pcuris Chamber 
of Commerce. Bulgaria has sanctioned the 
teaching of it in the high schools, and it is 
proving successful! in certain sections of Ger- 
many, particularly around Breslau and Chem- 



nitz. The thirteenth world congresB of Es- 
peranto will convene at Prague on August 81. 

GuQLiBLHo Ferrkro has been made a oorre- 
flponding member of the French Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences. By way of ex- 
pressing his gratitude, he wrote a letter to the 
academy in which he said that the crisis 
through which the world was now passing was 
as great as that caused by the Protestant Ref- 
ormation or the French Revolution. He also 
insisted that if the world is to be recon- 
structed at all, it is to be done by those who 
take a moral and political view of science, and 
who are able to put their ideas into practise. 

Adolf Harnaok has been succeeded as li- 
brarian of the Prussian State Library, the old 
Royal, by Dr. Milkau, fonnerly director of the 
State and University Library of Breslau. The 
change is necessitated by HamacVs retirement 
at the University of Berlin. 

The students of the University of Rome in- 
stituted a demonstration recently against the 
high price of ibooks. There have been similar 
uprisings at Naples and Padua. The students 
demand a general thir^ per cent, reduction in 
the price of all texts. The ifituationi is re- 
garded in Italy as more disagreeable than seri- 
ous. It is at least more reasonable than had 
there been a revolt because of the elimination 
of foot ball or the introduction of compulsory 
diapeL 

New College of Oxford recently imveiled a 
Pro Pairia tablet in memory of the Oxonians 
who had fallen during the war. Among the 
names inscribed on the tablet were those of 
some G^ermans. Protest was raised against in- 
cluding them in the list New College saw no 
reason why th^ should not be included. 

Oxford has eonferred the doctorate, honoris 
causa, on Queen Mary. Had Chaucer experi- 
enced this, he would have written one more 
"Tale." 

CAHBRmoE has conferred the degree of doc- 
tor of science honoris causa on Professor 
Johan Hjort, of the University of Christiania, 
for his woik in fisheries. In a letter to Chris- 
tiania. Professor J. Stanley GardEner said: 
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" The entire fWiing industry owes Dr. Hjort 
a great delyt for tibe reeeaicheB he has made." 

At a recent celeibration held in the aula of 
the Univereity of Berlin on the aniuTersary of 
the death of Bichard Wagner, Ghiatar Boethe, 
professor of German, ddivered the main ad- 
dress in the course of which he made the fol- 
lowing characteristic remarks: '' Democracy is 
a word that cannot be translated into Qer- 
man; it is of Jewish-IFrenchorigin. The Ger- 
man emiperior is necessary for the elevation of 
the German army. A German can not endure 
a dtate in which there is no place for a king. 
Let the Jew ocouipy a prominent place in poli- 
tics and the scoundrel flourishes." The Uni- 
versity of Freibuig recently informed the 
University of Hamburg that the latter could 
no longer be recognized as a university by the 
former owing to ithe way academic freedom was 
being gagged on the Elbe. Freibuig must be 
eminently satisfied with Berlin, for Mr. 
Boethe is one of its leadii^ educators. 

The Dutch East Indies recently sent a 
formidalble body of teachers to the Philippines 
to study the American system of education. 
The party left Jav«i in January. Just so they 
do not return home with a " survey I *' 

Professor Yaihinger, of Halle» whose book 
(sixth edition), about the size of an old-fash- 
ioned Biible, entitled ''Die Philosophic des Ala 
Ob,'' has just reached this country, has been 
invited to deliver a eeries of lectures at 
Amsterdam. Yaihinger is nearly blind. 

The AUgemeiner Deutscher Sprachverein 
has suffered a severe loss in the retirement of 
its president, Dr. Otto Sarrazin, now in his 
eightieth year. He has held the position for 
nearly twenty-five years, during which time 
he has done much by way of increasing gen- 
eral interest in phonetics and general lin- 
guistics. His successor is Dr. Dronke of 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main. 

Oxford Universfty is organizing a scien- 
tific expedition to Sintzbergen. It is hardly 
probable that science is the sole cause at 
heart here. The Norwegians, under whose 
control Spitzbergen has been placed by the 



League of Nations, have spoken quite audibly 
of late about Spitzbergen as a coal field. 
Oxford is not so much a ^'home of lost 
causes'' as some might lead us to believe. 

Axel Kock, of the Umversily of Lund, was 
sevenly years old on February 2. He retired 
in 1916, but has since been working uninter- 
ruptedly on his " History of Swedish Sounds.'* 
He and his colleague Adolf Noreen are two 
of the leading philologists in the world — ^the 
kind that it is excessively diflcult to dupli- 
cate in this country. 

HEmELBERO and Freiburg have recently re- 
ceived 100,000 Marks each, and the Technische 
Hochschule at Karlsruhe 50,000 Marks, to 
be used in the advancement of scientific re- 
search. It is a part of the scheme latterly 
set on foot in Gkirmany to raise money for 
education by means of popular subscriptions 
instead of dex>ending entirdly on the state. 

The enrolment at Leix>zig is 6,793 distri- 
buted as follows: theology, 369; law, 1,210; 
medicine, 878; philosophy, 2,956. The three 
largest departments in philosophy are dentis- 
try (391), chemistry (492) and i>hilology 
(539). 

The enrolment at the University of Lou- 
vain is 3,150 as compared with fewer than 
3,000 before the war. La Nation Beige says: 
"The attendance would be even larger than 
it is were it not for the fact that so many 
foreigners still believe that Louvain is a heap 
of ruins. As a matter of truth, four of the 
destroyed buildings were rebuilt during the 
war and the^utside world has been most help- 
ful in sending money and books." 

There are enrolled at the Universily of 
Paris 1,971 foreign students as contrasted 
with 3,260 in 1914. The decrease is largely 
due to the complete lack of Qermans and 
Austrians and the very small attendance }f 
Bussians. There are, however, at present ap- 
proximately 15,000 foreign students in Paris 
who are "studying" independently. Where 
there were 60 Chinese before the war there 
are now 2,000, some of whom are diligently 
pursuing Chinese. Paris, happily and fortu- 
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nately, is also showing an inclination to make 
entrance requirements more rigid and to lay 
more stress on term examinations. Owing to 
the inherent weakness of human beings, 
higher education never made a more heinous 
error than when it imagined that '' graduate " 
students should be turned loose to work out 
their own salvation as they, frequently in 
their blindness, saw fit For the real man who 
can take care of himself under any conditions 
that can oonoeiTably arise^ this excusing of 
'^adranoed" students from term tests and 
otherwise granting them liberty such as th^ 
never enjoyed before, is quite defensible; it 
is even to be heartily recommended. But in 
about nine cases out of ten, '^graduate" 
students should be made to pass in their very 
notebooks once a month in order ;that the 
lecturer may see how much of his erudition, 
suggestions and inspiration they are correctly 
taking down, how much they are making look 
ridiculous, and how much time they are 
spending drawing pictures on the margin. 
Th^ should also be given tests frequently 
and without tolerance. Were this done, there 
would be fewer disappointments when the 
time comes for the rigorosum, and still fewer 
failures in after lifa Life out of college is 
just one examination after another. 

According to an announcement made by 
the Chinese Ministry of Education, about two 
thousand Chinese students have gone to 
France to pursue higher education of a tech- 
nical nature since the close of the war. In- 
capable, however, for the most part of bene- 
fiting from regular university work in France, 
they have been brought together in Lyon 
where special arrangements have been made 
to meet their needs. And still the situation is 
unsatisfactory, even critical. The Chinese 
came, it seems, to France under the im- 
pression that they could make their way 
through college by working at odd jobs. 
This they find much more difficult than they 
had anticipated. So s^ious has the plight 
of some become that, in the opinion of Mil- 
lard's Review of the Far East, the very 
scheme, so carefully worked out to increase 



good feeling between France and China, is on 
the point of having the opposite effect 

Allen W. Porterfield 
eoitobial olticb of 
THE New York Evening Post 



DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 

SOME THINGS TO BB CONSIDSRBD IN THE AD- 
JUSTMENT OP TEACHERS* SALARIES 

I. Kind and value of services rendered — 
administrative, teaching, clerical, etc 

n. Quality of services rendered which in- 
cludes, among many others, the following fac- 
tors :i 

(a) Personal equipment — general physical, 
mental, social and moral qualities. 

(h) Professional and social equipment — 
ability to deal with both echool and com- 
munity problems, quality of leadership, ver- 
satility. 

(c) Teaching skill. 

(d) Gk>veming skill — disciiAine. 

(e) Administrative skill-— executive capac- 
ity, reguUurity and promptness at post of duty, 
resouicefulnesB, cooperation with associates 
and superiors. 

(/) Achievement aa evidenced in the all- 
zound development of pupils and in the stim- 
ulation of the community. 

m. Extent to which the teacher has become 
^ real part and partner in the community and 
has therefore assumed the obligations and re- 
sponeiibilities^ financial and otherwise, con- 
nected therewith. 

(a) Through the possession of a home and 
other property incident thereto. 

(h) Through hia association with and par- 
ticipation in the organized activities of the 
community— ^ivic, social, charitaible, religious 
and otherwisa These are sociafli services and 
the teacher should receive a salary more or 
less proportioned to the degree to which he 
enters upon this kind of activity. The aa- 
sumpftion of such responsihiU'ties, if entered 
upon within reasonable limits^ and the per^ 
sonal connections so formed act as a bond 
between the echool and the community, en- 

iBee Boyoe, '< Methods for Measuring Teaeh- 
era' Effieieney." 
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laiire tHe teacher's horison, and, other things 
being equal, impioTe the character of his 
services in his more limited field. 

IV. Length of service. To give new and 
untried teachers practically the same salaries 
or the same increases as are given to those of 
longer service, other things being equal, makes 
for dissatisfaction and discontent among 
those teachers whose loniger service and loyalty 
gives continuity and prestige to the school or 
institution. To explain that new teachers can 
not now be secured without paying greatly in- 
creased salaries is, other things being equal, 
to penalize those who have rendered long and 
loyal service, a policy not sanctioned by good 
business methods and destructive of harmony 
and that important quality known as esprit 
de corpa 

. V- On account of existing econctauc con- 
ditions, and apart from any theoretical con- 
siderations, it is necessary, if it is desired to 
keep a reasonalble percentage of men in the 
teachin^g profession, to continue to pay men 
and especially married men a relatively higher 
sadary than is paid to women. Aside from any 
general sociological arguments, this can be 
defended, other iihings being equal, if men 
oontribute a certain valuable quality to the 
work of the school, a quality not contributed 
by women, and therefore and in that respect 
render a greater service. 
. VI. The minimum yahie of service de- 
manded by the public (minimum service) 
should at least be sufficient to justify a salary 
(minimum salary) large enough to enable the 
teacher to maintain a comfortable and respect- 
abde standard of living and also to make a 
reasonalble annual saving for the exigencies of 
illness and old age (until and unless that con- 
•tingency is adequate^ cared for by state in- 
surance and retirement programs). 
• Until this ** minimum service " requirement 
is determined and secured in practise, at- 
temipts to fix '^ minimum salaries " by legisla- 
tive enactments are unwise and detrimental 
to the cause of education and to the interests 
of those teachers who render more than the 
<< minimum service." Such legal enactments 
give the teacher rendering less than the '' min- 



imum service" an undeservedly laige com- 
pensation and thus encourages those of similar 
unfitness to enter the profession. At liie same 
time such enactments cause an unjustifiable 
drain upon the public treasury and make it 
impossible for society to adequately reward 
those who render a superior service and in this 
way discourage superior teachers from con- 
tinuing in the profession. In short, the qual- 
ity of teaching is lowered and superior teach- 
ing can not be properly rewarded. 

VTL The salary of a teacher should be 
increased above the determined ''minimum" 
in the proportion to which his services exceed 
in value the services of the teacher who rend- 
ers the merely tolerated " minimum." Hori- 
zontal salary schedules like legally eetabldshed 
''minimums" benefit the inferior teacher at 
the expense of the more capable. 
. No attempt has been made in this brief 
sunomary to include all the things whidi ought 
to 'be considered in the adjustment of teadi- 
ers' salaries, nor is it expected that the ob- 
servations made wall meet with unanimous 
approval but it is hoped that they may be of 
some value in securing a more careful con- 
sideration of a very important feature in the 
practical work of education. 

0. E. Wallaok 

Stats Nokmal School, 

DULUTH, MiNNXSOTA 

FREEDOM OP TEACHING IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

To THE Editor of School and Sooebtt: 
There are two very concrete issues in this con- 
nection which should not be obscured by 
harmless generalizatiims upon such vague 
themes as ^* the best moral and civic values we 
know to-day": 

1. In dealing with vexed questions in his 
subject such as lihe tariff, collective baigain- 
ing, freedom of ffpeech, etc., is the teacher of 
citizenship (economics, government, social 
science) in the high school to be guided by 
his own private convictions, by those of the 
majority in his own or. some laiger community, 
or by the range of opinion existing among dis- 
interested specialists? 
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2. When the ^'floundnesa" of his teaohiiig is 
biougiht into question is it to be judged by a 
board of education (representing aome major- 
ity) or by a jury of epeoialistst 

It is the last-onentioned alteraatiye in either 
ease the ivniter feels should be adopted by the 
teaching body, recorded in its professional 
codes, and eneigetioally defended. 

For the acceptance of any other alternative 
would seem to mean disaster to the vital 
teaching of eiyics in the schools. Either it 
would drive all such di^nission out of them^ — 
as happened with refigion for like reaeon— or 
the schools would no longer be '^ poblio '' insti- 
tutions but the bulwark of groups and dasses, 
as the radical declares th^y now are. 



Perot E. Davidson 



Btanfobd Univxrsitt 



QUOTATIONS 
THB BALLOT AND THE SCHOOLS 

Two admirable bilk which should pass at 
Albany without opposition are those intro- 
duced by Assemblyman Moore, of West- 
chester, for the broad purposes of binding our 
public schools more closely to Election Day. 
One bill provides that a course of instruction 
upon the ballot shall be given in every public 
school The other compels the use of public 
schools as polling booths wherever practicable. 

As a matter of fact, the teaching of civics 
in New York abeady covers the marking of a 
ballot and the progress of this important study 
has for some time tended in the direction of 
ezactiy such practical training in the essen- 
tials of citisenship. It is an excellent thing to 
have training in this most highly essential 
of all public duties made compulsory. The 
benefit will be not only for the future voters 
thus educated, but for their parents now. 
, The public school is the logical place for 
polling. It has served admirably wherever 
used in the past. There is a money saving to 
the public, but that is the Isa^ of the good 
effects. The environment in which a ballot is 
cast inevitably affects the mind of the voter. 
One of the admirable, if incidental, conse- 
quences of giving the suffrage ito women has 



been to end the old pratctise of using as a poll- 
ing place the dingiest barber shop whose owner 
was friendly to the district boss. The fadiion 
in which polling places were improved at the 
last election was an unmitigated blessing. 

The reform should be carried to its proper 
completion in the manner urged by Assembly- 
man Moora It is in our public schools that 
America is recrea;ted, generation by genera- 
tion. Their use for the high obligation of 
voting, honestly and wisely, is an object lesson 
for children and a need^ reminder to their 
elders of their sacred duty to coming genera- 
tions. These considerations are definite and 
compelling and no smaU reasons of picayune 
party plunder should be permitted to obstruct 
Mr. Moore^s hi\L—New York Tribune. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS 

To provide in the elementary and second- 
ary schools of the commonwealth courses in 
physical training that shall consist of ^^ organ- 
ized play, games, indoor and outdoor sports 
and athletics, and any forms of physical ex- 
ercise appropriate to the age and physical con- 
dition of the pupil,'* is the purpose of a bill 
which has been made the subject of a long 
and animated hearing before the committee 
on education. The purpose would seem to be 
entirely meritorious, but opposition, and 
vigorous opposition, to the measure was made 
at the hearing. It appears, however, that it 
was not objection to physical training in the 
schools so much as it was opposition to what 
were described as dangerous provisions in 
the measure as affecting the rights of both 
children and parents. 

This opposition centered chiefly in what 
the opponents held to be the probate, or the 
possible, nature of requirements that might 
be set up under the provision that the phys- 
ical condition of the pupil should be taken 
into account in determining the kind of exer- 
cises he should foUow. Thus the Christian 
Scientists and the members of the Medical 
Liberly League, through their representatives, 
expressed the fear that they should not be 
permitted to have a voice in determining 
what kind of examinations their children 
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should undergo. There were further and even 
gloomier predictionB. The bill was described 
as a step toward state socialism and paternal- 
ism, and the committee was told that it would 
tend to make the American citizen merely the 
creature of the state. 

A reading of the measure fails to bear out 
these gloomy views. Provision of courses in 
organized play, sports and physical exercises 
by the State Board of Education for use by 
local public school authorities does not appear 
to be anything that is revolutionary in char- 
acter, even if such courses should be required 
in all the elementary and secondary schools^ 
as we believe they should be, instead of being 
left optional with the town and city school 
committees, in accordance with suggestions 
offered at the hearing. The discoveries made 
when young Americans were examined for 
military service during the war showed that 
there was urgent need of physical education 
of the youth of the land. The proposed meas- 
ure mierely seeks to fjtimulate and to aid that 
kind of training. It is a purpose which is 
worthy of public support. If the bill now be- 
fore the legislature is oi>en to any valid ob- 
jection as to some of its details, let them be 
altered, but such defects^ if they exist, should 
not blind the legislature to the merits of the 
purpose which it is sought to attain. — Boston 
Evening Transcript, 



THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHINQi 

DumNG the fifteen years of its existence the 
Carnegie Foundation has distributed $7,964,399 
in retiring allowances and pensions to 909 
persons. Of this sum $625,000 has been paid 
to former teachers of Harvard, $548,000 to 
former teachers of Yale, and $464,000 to 
former teachers of Columbia University. Six- 
teen other universities have received between 
one and two hundred thousand dollars each. 
The remainder has gone to eighty different in- 
stitutions. There are now operative 856 retir- 
ing aUxywances and 199 widows' pensions, fifty- 

1 OfBcial abfltract of the fifteenth aonoal report 
of the president and treasurer. 



seven of which were grninted during the last 
year, entailing an annual expenditure of $870,- 
670. The average retiring allowance paid is 
$1568. 

The total resources of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation now amount to $24^628,000, of which 
$15,192,000 bebng to the permanent general 
endowment, $7,671,000 to a reserve fund to be 
spent in the retirement, during the next sixty 
years, of teachers now in associated institu- 
tione, $14^50,000 to the endowment of the Di- 
vision of Educational Enquiry, and $390,000 
to a reserve fund to be expended in aiding uni- 
versities and colleges to adopt the new plan of 
contractual annuities. 

During the past year thfree institutions, Bryn 
Mawr College^ Queen's Undvtersily, and Whit- 
;man College, were added to the list of associ- 
ated institutions^ and twelve institutions^ in 
addition to the twenty-nine that had already 
done 80, formally adopted the new plan of con- 
tractual annuities — ^Bowdoin College, Brown 
University, Bryn Mawr College, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace^ Grinnell 
College, Knox College, University of Bocbester, 
Tulane University of Louisiana, Union Col- 
lege, Whitman College^ Williams College and 
Worcester Polytechnic Insititute. 

The Teachere Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation of America, whidi was established 1^ 
the Foundation through a gift of $1,000,00 to 
provide insurance and annuity protection for 
college teachers without overhead charges, has 
written 653 insurance policies covering $3,567,- 
747 of insurance and 554 annuity contracts pro- 
viding $624,398 annual income at retirement. 
At the present time a study is being made with 
the view of furnishing contractual disability 
protection. The questions of placing insurance 
without tixe solicitation of agents and of pro- 
viding anaiuitieB for children are considered in 
the Bepoit. 

The new retiring allowance system of Har- 
ysird University is discussed at some leng^ 
By this plan each teacher appointed for more 
than one year is required to contribute 10 per 
cent, of his annual salary to a fund which is 
to ibe invested by the corporation and to be 
used, together witii its accumulations, to par- 
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chase at his retiiemeirt an annuity in some 
company appioyed by the corporatian. The 
aonndness of Tequiring olAigatory participa- 
tion thronirl^ annnal paymente on the one 
hand, and the objections to placing the entire 
cost on the teacher, to eetaibliahinfir a jplan that 
is not contractual, and to the lack of protec- 
tion in case of i)ermanent disability or prema- 
ture death on the other, are pointed out. 
. Acoordinir to the custom of the Foundation 
of followinir tbe development of pension sys- 
tems and the progress of i>ension legislation 
and literature, the Beport includes a renew of 
recent Uterafture and discussions of serious 
limitations in the cystems recently adopted for 
the teachers of New York ^tate^ for the teach- 
ers of the District of Oolumbia, and for T. 
IL O. A« officers. Oiyil SerTice peitsions for 
New York state and City and Federal Oiyil 
Service i>ensions are also considered The con- 
tinued study of industrial pensions has brought 
put the fact that the tremendous tumoTer of 
labor each year necessitateB a readaptation of 
the principles pertaining to teachers' pension 
systems before applying them to industrial 
pensions. 

During tile past year the Division of Edu- 
cational Enquiry published the Fourteenth 
Bulletin of the Foundation—^' The Profes- 
flional Preparation of Teachers for American 
Public Schools" — ^which contains a general 
elabora'tion of the principles of the preparation 
of teachers;, based upon a detailed study of the 
training of teacheiB in Missouri. 

In the series relating to legsl education the 
third bulletin, containing a discussion of the 
hi^rical development and principal contempo- 
rary problems of legal education, is now being 
made ready for the prinfter. The report con- 
tains a list of law schools in the United States, 
classified according to length of course^ hours 
of iiH^truction, and entrance requirements. 

The action of the Ohio iState University in 
maintaining two opposed schools of n^dicine, 
first descr]i)ed in the ninth annual report of 
the Foundation, is renewed in the Ught of 
recent developments. 

The report concludes with biographical no- 
tices of -the twenty-seven persons in receipt of 



retiring allowances who died during the past 
year. 

Oopies of the report and of any odier pd>li- 
cations of the Foundation may be had without 
chaige on application by mail or in person to 
the office of the Foundation at 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York Oity. 



EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 

STATISTICS 

THS NORMAL CURVS AS RBLATBD TO HIGH 
SCHOOL AND COLLKOS GRADING 

Thb assumption that mental capacity dis- 
tributes itself according to a law represented 
by the nonnal frequency curve derives its va- 
lidity from investigations on single traits in 
the physical world The heights of 10,000 
soldiers, for example, will, if they represent 
one race and are not too highly selected, show 
a distribution which will conform closely to 
the normal probability curva When we say 
that any single physical trait (and by * single 
trait' I mean one whose varying conditions 
can be measured on one scale) will, if care- 
fully measured and the results plotted, pro- 
duce a curve identical with the mathematical 
curve of chance, we limit the trait to some 
species. We do not, for example, say that the 
lengths of the longitudinal axes of leaves in 
general would, if measured and plotted, pio- 
duce a normal frequency curve. Instead, we 
limit ourselves to some species of tree, say 
the oak, or more likely the leaves of a single 
pak tree. Such is the limitation of our 
knowledge as to the distribution of physical 
traits with respect to the curve of chance. 

If the assumption that mental capacity dis- 
tributes itself in accordance with a law rep- 
resented by the normal frequency curve de- 
rives its validity from the fact that physical 
traits do so distribute themselves, Iflien we 
ican not claim for the curve of mental distri- 
bution any quality that is not known to be 
paralleled in the distribution of physical 
.traits. Intelligence tests are, however, show- 
ing a distribution of I.Q.'s which indicate 
,that the above assumption is valid (Terman, 
" The Measurement of Intelligence," Ch. V.), 
i.e,, mental capacity does distribute itself ac- 
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cording to the curve of chaiKse. In making 
ihiB assumption one has still to keep within 
.the bounds of one of the major races. If, for 
example, I distribute grades in a mixed school 
(colored and white) on the basis of the noimal 
curve I am making an assumiytion which may 
or may not be valid. 

( Let us conBider, now, the assumption which 
.underlies the giving of grades in high schools 
and oolloges on the basis of the curve of nor- 
mal distribution. With respect to physical 
traits the fundamental consideration in any 
frequency distribution wbich is to conform to 
jihe normal curve is that aU, or a random 
sample of all, should be included. In general 
we assume that our high schools and colleges 
are represented by the upper portion of the 
curve. Nobody would at present attempt to 
say juA what portion, but, whesk considering 
the colleges at least, the upper half is a fair 
assumption. The question at once arises as to 
whether or not this upper half wiH redistribute 
itself in* the form of a normal curve. To an- 
swer this question it is necessary to go back to 
physical traits and see what they will do in 
this respect 




, Let Fig. 1 represent the heights of 100 men 
of random selection with point A on the curve 
representing the shortest man and point B 
ithe tallest. The point will represent the 
height of the average of the hundred men. 
Let us consider the portion of the curve be- 
tween D and J? as an upper portion. We can, 
if the curve is approximately normal, deter- 
mine the number which fall between D and E 
by subtracting sigma, or C-D, which contains 
J83 men from 0-E, which contains 60 men. 
Hence, D-E contains 17 men. Let us assume 
the heights of the men from D to E to range 
from five feet ten inches to six feet one inch 
inclusively. The following table will repre- 



sent what we may fairly assume to be the 
height distribution at the upper end of the 
curve: 

KnmlMr of Moi Heicht 

6 5 ft. 10 in. 

5 5 " 11 «* 

4 6 '< 

2 6 " 1 *' 

• Fig. 2 shows the above table plotted. From 
this it seems to me to be evident that the upper 
portion of this curve representing a physical 
trait can be thrown* into no other curve form 




/O/JV. 



^^ err. 

///M 0//V. 

Fig. 2. 



err 



than the one shown in Fig. 2. In other words 
a normal curve can not be produced by strik- 
ing off the upper portion of a normal curve 
and regraphing it The question may arise as 
to whether or not a normal curve distribution 
may not be obtained by making the unit of 
m^easure smaller. I think not Suppose the 
measure is refined to one tenth of an inch, 
there will be more men five feet ten inches^ if 
enough men are considered, than five feet ten 
and one tenth inches and more men five feet 
ten and one tenth inches than five feet ten and 
two tenths inches^ etc Also, since the num- 
ber of men decreases as the height of the men 
increases there is no chance to put half of 
the measures on the left of the point represent* 
ing five feet ten indies. 
, If we assume that mental traits i>arellel 
physical traits in that if a single trait is 
measured in either it will be found to dis- 
tribute itself according to the curve of chance 
imd if we find that the upper portion of this 
curve will not when regraphed produce 
another normal curve then this leaves our 
present practise of distributing grades in the 
higher institutions of learning wholly in the 
air. If such is the case^ we must look for a 
;aew basis upon which to distribute grades in 
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,ihe liigher flohools. In that event it would 
eeem that the first thing to be done is to find 
out by means of intelligence tests what por- 
tion of the curve representing the group from 
x] .ivbich the school draws its student body is 
{ represented by the student body. For ez- 
I asni^e^ let us tdke the case of Oxford TTniyer- 
f aity. If we had a curve representing the in- 
teUigenoe of the Englieii people in general 
and were then to give intelligence tests to 
enough Oxford students to determine their 
(Comparative position in the cnrve^ then we 
would have a basis for grading in this partic- 
ular university. I have used Oxford as an il- 
lustration because of tiie homogeneity of the 
**"i\ group involved. 

X 

en 

OH 




Pig. 3a. 

, Suppose Fig. 3 and Fig. 8a to be representa- 
,tive of the intelligence of the English people 
and X'Y to be representative of the group at- 
tending Oxford University. If grades A, B 
and C are to be given and we arbitrarily divide 
the base of the curve into units representing 
ione, two, and three sigma distance from the 
zero or middle ordinate, then, for each hun- 
dred students there will be 68 (Ts, 27 B'b, and 
6 A\ Or, if we wish to use A, B, C and D, 
we may use P.E. as a base line unit and ob- 
tain for each hundred students 60 JD's, 32 C's, 
14 B'b and 4 .i's. 

This does not seem to provide for failures 
and we all know from our experience l^t 



failures are deserving in bigb school and col- 
lege. These are due, I believe, to the two 
causes^ viz., students who are unable intellectu- 
ally to carry on the high degree of abstraction 
necessary, and lack of application. How- 
much of the latter might cease if the former 
/cause were elimimated we do not know. Of 
.course, the high degree of abstraction required 
An classi c al liigh schools and colleges is dis- 
tasteful to those whose limited mental capac- 
ity makes such very difficult or impossible. 
ITbiB implies that intelligence tests may some 
day be given those seeking admission to the 
Jiigher institutions of learning. No doubt it 
,will be said that this is undemocratic and ad- 
ministratively impossible. Granting the wis- 
dom of this caution, it still remains that the 
.time is not far distant, if not already at hand, 
,wlien we can predict with almost mathematical 
precision by means of properly administered 
intelligence tests those who are doomed in ad- 
vance to failure. In truth, a real favor is 
being done those people by saving them the 
expense and humiliation of failure at a task 
;for which nature has so limited their capacity 
that they can never hope to succeed. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that many 
objections have come to the reader during the 
loourse of the first i>art of ^s paper. I pur- 
posely postponed their discussion that they 
might not distract during the formation of 
the concept These objections may be divided 
into two classes: viz., those which may be 
raised against the use of the entire normal 
curve as a basis of grading and those which 
^re more inherent in the conception which I 
am here advancing. Let us first discuss the 
former. 

, It may be said that we are dealing with 
mental capacity as thougb it were a single 
trait. Now, while general intelligence may 
not be analogous to a single trait in the phys- 
ical world, intelligence and educaUonal tests 
are bringing out the fact that it is something 
unitary and that its abiflity to function in a 
large unselected group of individuals forms a 
;normal curve of distribution as do the phys- 
ical traits. However, diis objection migbt 
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and ^ laziness." Granted the assumption that 
the intelligence test is a fair criterion of 
ability, it would seem that here is revealed 
one of the most important contributions that 
such a test can render, viz., to enable the 
administratiye officer to ^ follow-up " and diag- 
nose these cases on the basis of such concrete 
data as the preliminary investigation may 
present, stimulate the students to an adequate 
scholarship endeavor and, if needs be, employ 
vigorous and drastic measures wherever his 
investigation seems to warrant such procedure. 
In special cases he may stimulate them to re- 
consider whether they have chosen the right 
career. 

Other reasons advanced by the teachers were 
" insufficient grasp of prerequisites,** " unwill- 
ingness or inability to recite," '' timidity," 
''slow reaction," ''unsatisfactory home en- 
vironment^" "numerous distracting eztra- 
ourricular activities " and " too heavy a load." 

Of the second group, most were character- 
ized as students of excellent ability but ap- 
parently satisfied with average grades. Aside 
from the cases of genuine indifference and 
complacency, characterized by lack of scholar- 
ship and vocational ideals, no small number 
might be classified as "unsocial," viz., those 
who fail to display that cooperative effort in 
dass that results in group recognition as well 
as that of the teacher — the inunobile group 
whose only responses are elicited by questions 
of the teacher. A decidedly sympathetic 
treatment ii^^dicated in these last cases. 

The naa'^aittteresting group was the third. 
Four possibilities appear here: (1) intelligence 
test score wrong; (2) students specializing in 
subjects involving special abilities; (8) stu- 
dents consistently over-graded in certain de- 
IMurtments; (4) inferiority in the type of gen- 
eral intelligence measured by the army test 
offset by student's industry, attitude, excellent 
class morale, cooperation, etc. In connection 
with (1), in view of the established reliability 
of the test, a second trial might be given only 
where the reliability of the test was questioned 
in any particular case. In (2) it would ap- 
pear from the testimony of their teachers that 
students taking their major work in such 



departments as art, manual training, and 
domestic art may be only average or less than 
average in general intelligence, and yet be 
very good in the work of these departments. 
Again in (3) some departments were found 
whose median grades ware higher than liie 
median grades of the whole school, indicatiag 
over-grading. In connection with (4) the 
teachers frankly admitted that they often 
rated the students only average or inferior 
in intelligence^ but justified a high scholar- 
ship grade because the students displayed 
other desirable qualities. The danger here 
lies in the possibility of a disproportionate 
weighting of these factors as compared with 
general intelligence. 

There were some cases, to be sure, concern- 
ing whom there was a flat disagreement be- 
tween intelligence test scores and the testi- 
mony of the teachers; perhaps most of these 
would fall under (1). 

A study of results revealed that while in- 
telligence test curves approximate normal dis- 
tributions, scholarship curves show a dispro- 
portionately large number of grades in the 
eighties, and an insufficient number of grades 
in the nineties. This represents one of the 
main causes of the lade of complete corre- 
spondence between intelligence test scores and 
scholarship marks. Other studies involving 
correlations of intelligence tests with school 
marks have revealed similar conditions. 

In conclusion, the study indicates that 
mental tests such as Army Alpha are likely to 
prove a valuable aid to faculties of colleges, 
normal schools, and high schools in deter- 
mining the capabilities of students sooner 
than they would be known by school marks 
alone, or by the impressions of teachers, 
thereby facilitating reclassification much earl- 
ier than otherwise would be possible. 

The carrying out of this investigation was 
made possible by the cooperation of the mem- 
bers of the committee in charge of the tests, 
including Professors Edith A. Atldn, H. A. 
Bone, A. 0. Newell, H. H. Schroeder, E. A. 
Turner, besides the undersigned. 

H. A. Petsbson, 

J. G. EUDKRMA 
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li£RITS AND DEFECTS OF PRESENT 
PRACTISES OF COOPERATION BE- 
TWEEN UNIVERSITIES AND 
INDUSTRY 

One of the moert important of the prin- 
ciples of efficiency is "Thai; standards must 
be dcJtermined, policies formulated, and 
terms defined." There is no field of hu- 
man endeavor where the use of this prin- 
ciple is needed more than in the field of 
education. We proclaim education as a 
science but our methods and practises are 
stiU far from sdentifie. 

THE FUNCTIONS OP A UNIVBRSITT 

This being the ease, let us, then, in the 
consideration of the complex topic ''Merits 
and Defects of Present Practises of Co- 
operation Between Universities and Indus- 
try '' give a few moments to a consideration 
of the one term in our topic that is least 
clearly defined, namely, ''Universities." 

It is quite certain that there are many 
people, leaders in university activities, who 
will at once raise the question, "Should a 
university attempt to cooperate with in- 
dustry?" and it is equally certain that 
many would quickly dispose of the entire 
question witih a strong and decided nega- 
,tive. Among these we would expect to 
find a certain well known president of a 
famous university who establishes the fol- 
lowing characteristics by which a univer- 
sity should be distinguished. So let us first 
listen to the voice of the classicists : 

1. Zeal for tlie adYanoement of learning, 

2. The uniyeTBitieB are the natural eonseryators of 

edueaittonal experience. 

3. The difioovery and development of unnsnal 

talent. 



4. The universiftj ia a plaoe of pladn living and 

high thinking. (Those of us who have inti- 
mate first-hand knowledge of the failure of 
university salaries to keep pace with the high 
eost of living wiU have no difficulty in agree- 
ing with the first part of diie statement) 

5. Devotion to literature. 

6. A place for the defenders of ideality and the 

maintenance of spirituality. 

7. A high standard of professional learning. 

S. FinaUy, among the merits of a university ie the 
cultivation of a spirit of repose; and to he a 
most delicious retreat for learned leisure. 

Still another point of view is that of the 
pedagogues; they look upon the university 
as the crowning climax of our public-school 
system ; as the aim of the elementary school 
is entrance to the high school, so the aim of 
the high school is to prepare for entrance 
to the university. 

THB OBOWTH OF THE SOCIALIZED CONCEPTION 

Both of these points of view ignore the 
fact iibat the university is a d3m«mic part 
of our rapidly developing and evolving so- 
cial order. The ideal of a university never 
has been eftatic. It has always kept pace 
wdth the ever-growing, ever-changing needs 
of the society of which it is a part and 
whose sole purpose it is to serve. 

In this country the first ideal of a uni- 
yersity was that of the BngUsh college, a 
place for the training of gentlemen of leis- 
ure, the core of w*hose learning was Latin, 
Qreek and the dasaios. IV)llowing the 
Revolutionary War we find the beginnings 
of the social period when the professional 
vocation schools of law, medicine and theol- 
ogy were established as an accepted part 
of the university. Third, the year 1850 
marks the acceptance of the scientific 
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schools as a part of the univermty. The 
passage of the Morrill Act of 1862 marks 
the beginning of the schools of agriculture 
and the growth of our great western state 
universities with their colleges of engineer- 
ing. 

None of these progressaive developments 
were made without much opposition from 
those in aiuthority, but always the vital and 
dynamic has had its way againeft the formal, 
didactic and static. 

, Paralleling this growth we had devel- 
oped the four modes of university organiza- 
tion which we must consider : 

1. Those yfhk^ are organized and conducted on the 

baaiA of the historic classical colleges. 

2. Thoee that are avowedly eeclesiastical. 

3. Thoee founded upon private benefactions and 

endowments. 

4. Those estobliflfaed in the name of the various 

etates. 

All of these various elements of develop- 
ment and these four types of organization 
must be kept in mdnd when considering our 
topic as they have a decided bearing on 
our discussion. 

The real nub of the question of coopera- 
tion between the universities and industry 
lies in our conception of the function of a 
university. Is it a * 'delicious retreat for 
learned leisure "t Is its main function 
' 'appreciation of the classics " t A place of 
** intellectual discipline," of ** devotion to 
literature" and the '^ cultivation of a spirit 
of repose"? Or is it a service institution, 
an institution the chief ideal of which is 
training for work and service, the develop- 
ment of the individual, the development of 
the state and the oonservaition and develop- 
ment of its resources, both human and 
matei&alt Shall it be a leader or a fol- 
lower t ShaU its face be turned towards 
the past or towards the future t If we 
accept the ideal of the classicists the an- 
swer to the question of oooperation between 



.the universities and induiftry must be a de- 
cided **No." But if we accept the social- 
ized conception of the university, we face a 
^wonderM field of development, one in 
^which the university with its trained work- 
ers and thinkers, scientific, impartial and 
non-partisan, can do a great work in help- 
ing to solve many of the perplexing and 
^vexatious problems that have developed 
•with the phenomenally rapid growth of our 
industrial civilization. Along with this 
liave come serious maladjustments in other 
phases of our common evolution such as 
.education, economics, law, human rights 
.and liberty, the development of class con- 
^Miiousness and many other serious ques- 
tions of our times. 

UNIVERSITY COOPERATION PRBOEDSNTS 

. We have plenty of precedents already 
^well estaiblished for us in our demand for 
a closer cooperation between the xiniverai- 
^ties and industry. For many years there 
^ been the close£d; kind of cooperation 
between the university and agriculture. 
We are quite accustomed to seeing great 
.universities send out special trains which 
tour the state for months cooperating with 
the farmer and giving him advice, instruc- 
;tion, end demonstrations, running the en- 
tire gamut of agriculture in the best meth- 
ods of farming, from sftump pulling and 
.creosoting fe^ce poerts to ridding hogs of 
lice and fields of gophers. 
^ The universities cooperate in splendid 
ladiion in satisfying the military needs of 
our state. In many of our largest universi- 
,ties, a program of training covering two 
,years is required of all entering students. 
We are accustomed to, and accept without 
question the university free medical dis- 
iX>ensaries and clinics of many kinds, just 
,as we accept the university student as as- 
sistant in them. The newest of our uni- 
versity colleges and schools, those of busi- 
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jaess, finance and joumaliam, from their 
inception accepted as fundamental the 
^principle of cooperation. Stadenta in jour- 
nalism aa part of the university career 
regularly report to city editorg for aasign- 
;ments. We find university students on 
.re^rcdaP class assignment working in banks, 
stores and offices. The small country towns 
with their struggling churches in many 
eases owe the exiisrt:ence of these churches to 
the cooi>eration of the divinity schools in 
•the matter of preachers and evangelists. 
.With the adoption of the *'case method" 
(in our law schools, there has developed a 
fSKplendid system of cooi>eration with legal 
aid societies, juvenile courts, domestic rela- 
^tions courts, etc. Our departments of so- 
(oiology in their splendid social work, of 
(Americanization, and social surveys, have 
iBL well estaJblidied practise of cooperation 
(With state and community social agencies. 
Jn education, that most conservative field, 
,we find the colleges of education conduct- 
;mg school surveys, ''cooperative research 
bureaus" and testing and rating thousands 
of pupils in their educaldonal clinics. In 
|faict there is hardly any field of human 
<endeavor that the university does not mate- 
rially cooperate in, except the field of 
^industry, and there we find (generally in 
)the Extension Division) only slight and 
0cattered beginnings of what we hope will 
jprove to be a vital and important coopera- 
tion for 'both universities and industry. 

^THE BEGINNINGS OF UNIVEBSITY COOPEBA- 
TION WITH INBUSTBT 

The logical university agency for co- 
operation with industry is the engineering 
toollege. This type of college secured its 
present unquestioned place in university 
circles aJboitt 1850 as the result of a long 
and bitter fight against the clas&dcists who 
dominated the university thought and ad- 



qninistration of that time. The engineer- 
^g eolieges then represented the vital and 
practical as against the traditional and 
tformal, but with the assurance of their 
proper place in the university sun they 
jhave become nearly as formal, traditional 
|and didactic as the classicists themselves. 
; The engineering colleges have, with a 
few outstanding exceptions, quite gener- 
ally failed to keep pace with the needs of 
jsociety, the latest and best educational 
thought, and the best and most advanced 
•practises of their profession. The major- 
ity of engineering college shops are to-day 
using exercises that were first exhibited at 
the Philadelphia Centennial in 1876. 
Furthermore they have failed to take ad- 
vantage of vital opportunities for develop- 
ment along new lines and in new fields of 
human endeavor that are logically theirs 
to develop. They are still graduating a 
surplus of machine designers in the face of 
•a shortage of managers. Industry needs 
scientific methods and knowledge and keen 
trained minds. The engineering colleges 
need the revivifying contact with indu^rtry 
and its multiplicity of real problems that 
in themselves are woithy of the most seri- 
ous efforts of our best engineers and edu- 
cators. Thait this condition is quite well 
.understood by the leading engineering edu- 
^catoTS is shown by the formidable list of 
working committees maintained by the 
Association for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education. 

A careful examination and comparison 
of present and pairt practises in engineer- 
ing education along with new and old cur- 
ricula, courses of study, content, and 
methods of teaching, furnish plenty of evi- 
dence that many of our engineering edu- 
cators are fiftill thinking quite generally in 
terms of the needs of decades ago, ioirtead 
of in terms of the vital needs of the indus- 
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tries of today. Their courses of study 
jg^Ye hardly the slightest indication of any 
recognition of the 'wide-sweeping and pro- 
found changes that have taken place dur- 
ing the past decade in our social and eco- 
nomic life, our manner of living and 
earning a lining. In but very few of their 
courses can we find anything but the most 
casual mention of such vital and significant 
movements as functional organization, 
functional committee organization, scien- 
tific management, time study, motion study, 
|)ersonnel management, industrial relations, 
employment management, foremanship 
training, forms of industrial production, 
education, etc. It is true that some col- 
leges of education and some schools of 
ibusiness offer short courses in these sub- 
jects, but in the majority of cases they are 
given as theoretical courses without any 
vital contacts or real problems and in 
nearly all cases are taught by men without 
any practical experience in the subject they 
teach. 

. However, there are some bright and lu- 
minous spots in this otherwise gloomy pic- 
ture. We are all well acquainted with the 
cooperative plan of Dean Schneider of the 
Umveraity of Cincinnati which has in its 
limited field been very successful. But 
even this outstanding example has been 
followed more by our high schools and 
grammar schools than by our colleges and 
universities. The scheme of Dean Schnei- 
der, splendid as it is, is hardly anything 
more than a scheme for cooperative shop 
work whereby the university is saved a 
large amount of expenditure for shop 
equipment, and where the student has the 
great advantage of doing his shop work 
under real productive conditions instead of 
the usual archaic engineering shop exer- 



The Carnegie Foundation at the request 



of the Society for the Promotion of Bngi- 
neering Education, the four great engi- 
neering societies, and the American Chem- 
ical Sociely undertook an exhaustive Utadj 
of engineering education. The reports of 
,this study and the proceedings of the engi- 
neerii^ societies mentioned give much 
promise for future develoximents along 
this line. 

, Decidedly the most promising plan of 
cooperation with industry is that worked 
out and begun by Dr. Hollis Godfrey of 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. From the 
comprehensiveness of this plan, the specific- 
lUess of its details, and the method of ac- 
icomplishment, it is quite evident that Dr. 
Godfrey has thoroughly surveyed the field, 
^ensed the vital needs of industry and or- 
ganlized his plan to take advantage of this 
splendid opportunity for vital cooperation 
between his institute and indusrtry. The 
following statement is taken from the Au- 
gust, 1920, Monthly Labor Review, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Dr. Godfrey first says 
;that the necessity for such cooperation has 
grown out of three great world needs : 

First, the need of using to the utmost the exist- 
ing miwihinery of prodnetion and diatribatkm to 
meet the world Aorbage of goods oat of which 
have come the high eost of living, social unrest, 
and industrial confusion; second, the need of de- 
yeloping rapidly new maohinerj of production and 
distribution to meet the shortage and tibe demands 
of the future; and third, the need of producing a 
large number of properlj trained management men 
(mind workers in industry from foreman to presi- 
dent) essential for the complete utilisation of our 
present industrial resources and for the speedy de- 
velopment of new industrial capacities. The satis- 
factory solution of the first two needs, therefore, 
depends in laige measure upon meeting effectively 
and as speedily as possible the third. Men trained 
for industry in a well-ordered way wiU not only 
aid directly the processes of producing and dis- 
tributing goods, they will help indirectiy by reliev- 
ing the serious strain which abnormal conditions 
have placed upon both executives and operatives in 
industry. 
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The originaton of this cooperative plan reeog- 
nind the fact tiiat no training for management 
eoold be off eetive nnkae oombined with aetoal ex- 
perienoe in the diop, and, farthexmoie, that speeiiie 
training for speeiiie jobs must be had in addition 
to a general knowledge of anj indostrj. They 
theref OM eMeeived the idea of utilizing all avail- 
able resonrceB both in industry and in the eoUeges 
and of eneonraging the development of new ones. 

To aoeomplirii this purpose it was proposed that 
a set of speeiAcations prepared jointly by industry 
and the eoUeges should be drawn up setting forth 
industry's needs and edneation's ability to meet 
them. Aeooardingly data were eoUeeted and put 
into shape, and, in addition, an intensiTe personal 
sorr^ was made of a group of great industries 
and of a group of eolleges in the east, middle west, 
the southwest and the south. This snrv^, eover- 
ing a period of six weeks, was based upon the work 
already done. 

The plan itself has been formulated witii great 
care. More timn 100 eoUege exeeutives were eon- 
salted regarding it and more than 30 college execu- 
tives and 70 industrial executives worked on the 
specifications. As a result many valuable sugges- 
tions and much constructive criticism were received 
and embodied in the final draft. The joint specifi- 
cati^ms were approved by the Technology Gubs 
Associated at its meeting in Philadelphia, March 
26 and 27, 1920, and, up to May 15, 200 firms and 
corporations had also approved and subscribed to 
the plan as set for^ in them* 

Industry and the eoUeges wdll be brought to- 
gether for the aecompUshment of the end defined 
in the plan by a joint industrial-educational body, 
or cooperative committee in which industry will be 
represented by an industrial agency to be known 
as the Council of Management Education, and ed- 
ucation will 'be represented by the Ameriean Ooun- 
cil on Edooation. 

The work of the Council of Management Educa- 
tion is to be that of determining for each indus- 
trial group r^resented in the movement the needs 
of (industry as regards quantity and quality of 
management men, of keeping these requirements up 
to date year by year, of specifying the types of 
men to be produced by the eoUeges, and of helping 
to improve the processes and increase the resources 
for developing the men desired. The CouncU of 
Management Education wiU also determine and 
publish such educational cpportundties as can be 
offered tmdergraduates through cooperative sum- 
mer courses. It wiU also undertake to inform 



graduates of the opportunities in the industrial 
field for management work. . . . 

The American Council on Education, on the other 
hand, is prepared to bring educational opinion to 
bear upon the strictly educational problems in- 
volved in lAiis great undertaking, and to serve as a 
medium of coomiunication between the coUeges 
and industry. . . . 

The work of the cooperative committee wiU be 
that of a clearing house in which the specifications 
of industry, of jobs and men wiU be refined and 
clarified. It wiU also dedde upon the best educa- 
tional proceeses for the accomplishment of specific 
ends. In a word, it wiU review and coordinate the 
work of cooperation undertaken by the two organi- 
sations already discussed. 

' It is quite clear that Dr. Godfrey and 
.his aasoeiates liave sensed the ^eat need of 
^dustiy for trained managers of men. 
Engineering educators in the past and 
quite largely at present seem quite content 
to train technicians in ''Material" and 
,*' Machines" which are only two of the 
seven *'M's" of induflftry,'the others being, 
''Methods," ''Management," "Markets," 
."Money" and "Men." Each of these 
seven "M'e" presents a wide but very spe- 
cific field for university cooperation. 
1 The Univeisity of Chicago in its school 
of buamess has started courses for purchas- 
ing agents. Carnegie Ini^itute of Technol- 
ogy is doing some splendid research work 
.in the field of job analyses. Harvard has 
/BTtarted an e2l;en8ive plan of cooi)eration 
.with the industries through its school of 
fbusiness and its vocational bureau. With 
these slight beginnings there will undoubt* 
edly be many others following in their 
footsteps. With the organization of the 
many national associations of producers in 
varied lines of industry, we have a group 
of men to cooperate with that will equal in 
dignity the faculty of any university. 



I 



DEFECTS IN OUR METHODS 



, The one out£(tanding defect in our pres- 
ent methods of cooi>eration between the 
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lUniversitieB and indufltry is our form of 
.university administration. This defect has 
J)een quite definitely outlined by Baldwin 
in his book, '*The Educator's Problem from 
,the Business Man's Standpoint." Bald- 
,win says, 

Antoeracj in gavenmieiLt is zapidlj going ont of 
style, and along with it, if we are wise, wiB go 
autocracy and ariBtocra^ in edueational adminis- 
tration and educational methode. A new Tudon of 
inteipretationy coordination and cooperation must 
come to edueational leaders and the rank and file 
of edueational workers, or they will fail in the 
service they can render if they wiH it, in the New 
Democracy. 

, Mr. Baldwin is supported in his attitude 
(by Frank A, Vanderlip, who in his book, 
''Business and Education," says: 

Even l^ough men bear learned degrees and have 
shown rare ability in acquiring a apeeial sort of 
knowledge prescribed by a particular system of 
education, it may not follow that those same 
learned men are the best judges of what should be 
the trend of that educational system. If they 
alone are left to shape the furtfier development of 
that system, I beUeve its growidi would be less 
likely in all respects to follow the best lines than 
would be the case if its development were in a 
measure shaped by men who have acquired another 
form of education and have scored success in other 
fields. The professional educator is quite as 
likely to. become narrow and provincial as is any 
other epecialiat. The president of one of our 
great eastern universities told me a few days ago 
that he had been making an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the history of his institution and he had 
discovered that every great progressive step which 
the university had taken in one hundred and fifty 
years had been against the protest and tiie oppo- 
sition of the faculty. The trustees from time to 
time brought forward new plans of oiganizatioa 
and broader ideas regarding the curriculum. The 
fiaiealty had in eveiy case Toted adTcnely, and 
wkw the changes were made, they were made only 
by the tmsteee taking the req>onsibilLty upon them- 
selves. Even Alexander Hamilton, with his con" 
snmmate wisdom, once woriied out a plan of re- 
organization for t&e university, only to have it 
meet with the usual vote of empjhatic protest from 
the faculty^ but final adoption by the trustees. 

Now, in the li^t of years of experience, these 



changes are seen to have been wise in tbe main. 
The unavailing protests of the learned men who 
made up the insfcitution's faculty are diseovered to 
have sometimes been based on narrow grounds 
lacking the impersonal view and judgment tiiat 
should have been brought to bear upon the ques- 



This is only one innstration of many that might 
be given of the tendeoi^ toward narrowness on 
the part of .the specialist, of the wisdom there is in 
larger counsels^ and of the value of edueational 
progress that may come with the judgment and 
experience of men of large aifairs and wide inter- 
ests. Schools are for the education of aU eozts of 
men, and on direeting their devdopmeni there is 
need of almost as many x>oints of view and of as 
varied experiences as there are classes of men to 
be educated. 

We have of late heard much of the eaU of the 
employer for skilled men to supervise work. We 
have heard employers marvel that, while the lowest 
paid ranks of their workmen are fully snpi^ed, 
th^ have the greatest difficulty in finding men to 
fiU the higher poeitiona. ^e reason is of comse 
mo#t obvious. Men need trauiing to Ibeeome ridl* 
fal. They must have variety of work if their out- 
look and technical dUU are to have breadOu They 
must know something of priueiples if they are to 
have original ideas of value. I believe tiiat we 
have failed utterly to grasp the problem of the 
lelation between educaition and our industrial de^ 
velopment and prosperity. 

To do aU this does not mean the ''commereial- 
izing^' of our educational system. There is no 
need for <^pposition efven*from those v^o hold that 
it is not the place of the schools to teach youths 
how to earn a livelihood. Those educators who lay 
strongest emphasis upon soch phrases as ''char- 
aeter formation,^' ''mental diseipline," and ''hai^ 
monious cultivation of lUie faculties" may continue 
to hold firmly to those views and at tiie same time 
welcome an auxiliary sdiool system which, without 
curtailing their ideal culture courses, wiU give 
after the ordinary period of school life is over the 
opportunity for valuable practical instruction. 

, POUCIES AND 8TANDABDB 

, Finally, before planning any elaborate 
scheme of cooperation between the univer- 
sities and indui^ry we must formulate and 
adopt certain standards and i>olieie8. The 
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following are merely tentatiye and pre- 
sented as a basis for discussion. 

1. That the nniversity is primarily a ser- 
vice institation established and maintained 
for the sole purpose of serving the needs 
and satisfying the demands of our rapidly 
evolving civiUzation. 

. 2. That we flnidy believe in culture 
through the voeations. 

3. That we recognize tiiree phases of this 
general university function — (a) research 
land discovery, (b) teaching, or the distri- 
bution of knowledge, (c) administration of 
the university as an institution. The last 
should not dominate to the extent that it 
nullifies the other two more important 
functions, but must be adapted to assist 
rather than hinder. 

, 4. That the industries must not be used 
3S an experimental laboratory for the main 
purpose of solving the theoretical problems 
of university students, but that the scien- 
itific knowledge and methods and training 
;now available in the universities shall be 
wed to solve the problems of industry. 
, 5. That the universities should lead in 
,tlus field and not be content to follow. 
I 6. That arrangements should be made 
jwhereby men who have made a success in 
any field of industry might conduct uni- 
(Versity courses, regardless of their posses- 
sion or non-possession of academic degrees. 
I 7. That colleges of engineering establish 
advisory committees of successful men of 
industry to assist in formulating courses of 
instruction and working out plans for co- 
operation. 

s 8. That administrative difficulties shall 
not be the negative deciding factor of any 
plan, or in the conduct of any course, look- 
ing toward closer cooperation between the 
(Universities and industry. 
, 9. That certain university courses shall 
)be thrown open to selected workers in in- 



4ustry regardless of previous academic 
training. 

10. That this new field of cooperation 
offers for the universities an unequaled op- 
portunity to develop the use of the scien- 
tific method in education in cooperation 
(With the scientific methods now used in in- 
dustry. 

, 11. Finally that we accept as our work- 
ing guide the spirit of the following state- 
ment made by Dr. Eerschensteiner in his 
book, "The Schools and the Nation." 
''Education mucrt always have one foot on 
.the ground, the firm ground of work^ for 
it derives its strength only from earnest, 
intensive, practical, productive activity." 
Abthub Frank Payne. 

Univibsitt or Minnxsota 



WHO IS THE TEACHER'S EMPLOYER? 

To all who hold, with a recent writer in 
these pages, that the teacher ** must conform 
to the will of the majority and, so far as overt 
act or influence is concerned, uphold the social 
order under such democratic auspices as now 
represent the democratically expressed will of 
the majority," the situation over the whole 
country is commended for illumination of 
their position. In a number of state univer- 
sities the members of the faculties have been 
for some months in a state of suq;>ense while 
the legislatures have been deciding what 
^uld be taught in the schools and colleges 
and what should be the qualifications of those 
who were to do the teaching. In a number of 
states, the public schools have been subjected 
to the same suspense while the legislature was 
deciding whether teachers could discuss such 
questions as the ways in which the people 
might change their form of government, if 
they desired to change it. On the whole, the 
''democratically expressed will of the ma- 
jority" has been steadily pressing, this pres- 
ent legislative year, toward fulfillment of the 
contention of Karl Maiz that the schools of an 
age must become definite tools of propaganda 
for the practises of that age, permitting no 
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hint of the possiibility of a better oiganimtion 
of society to trickle through. Of course, all 
who feel assured that we have now reached the 
best possiJble organization of our social order 
will be glad to support this Marxian conten- 
tion; th^ will say that the schools ought to 
teach our children that the present social order 
is perfect; the children ought to be thoroughly 
indoctrinated with the present* and prepared 
to defend present cooditions with '' their liyes, 
their fortune and their sacred honor." All 
who believe that the teacher is an employee 
of the public, that is, of the administration-in- 
ipower, will be glad to know how completely 
they illustrate what E^arl Marx said was bound 
to happen. At this point, the most conserva- 
tive of conservatives finds himself in complete 
agreement with the most radical of radicals. 
At any rate^ he finds himself serving as an 
excellent illustration of the ftrguments of Ihe 
radicals. 

, A considerable nund>er of more or less 
amusing, or tragic, consequences of these doo- 
trines hegjin to appear. For example, the word 
^' MvolutLon," once highly reepected among 
Americans, eome of whom even attempted to 
enhance their own prestige by calling them- 
selves sons or daughters " of the Bevolution,'' 
is in danger of being listed by the censor. A 
respectable citizen of the republic recently 
railed bitterly against the growing interest in 
Abraham Lincoln, because . as he said '^ It 
represents an organized effort to diQ>arage the 
reputation of Washington, who, in spite of 
everything that can be said about him, was 
a reibel and a revolutionist" But certain ef- 
forts are being made to relieve Washington of 
that taint upon his otherwise fair reputation. 
For example, it is reported that a lecturer in 
New York city has been sfpeaking, recently, on 
the subject " The Flag." He begins with a 
discussion of the British flag, tracing its origin 
and gradual formulation. He brings his story 
down to the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and then says: ^' About this time a 
branch of the British people resident in 
America determined to have a flag of their 
own, and so they gave up the use of the em- 
blem of the mother country." In this fine way 



the whole story of tiie '' Bevolution " is easily 
avoided, and the children are saved from ex- 
posure to the contagion of a very dangerous 
word. 

. For it is a dangerous word — ^that word Bev- 
olution. A story is current in a western state 
that a member of the legislature has moved 
to amend the history books that tell of the 
^' Industrial Bevolution," by striking out the 
word ''revolution" and inserting the word 
'' evolution." To be sure, it's only a few years 
ago that the word ''evolution" was the dan- 
gerous word, while "revolution" was quite a 
respectable term. But tempora mutaniurl 
And if " the will of the majority, democrati- 
cally expressed " through the I^g^alature should 
decree a cbange in the respectability of the 
two words, no teacher will question ihe right 
of the legislature to settle the matter. Or 
will het 

Then there are certain things which ought 
not to exist in this world. For exan^le^ there 
are the I. W. W.'s. Would it not be well to 
legislate the fact of their existence out of ex- 
istence? May not the legislature^ wilh a wave 
of its wand, blot out the fact, and direct the 
writers of the books and the teachers to write 
and teach aa iff And, anyhow, are there not 
enough beautiful and good and true things in 
the world upon which to nourish the tender 
minds of the children, without seeking to fill 
them with such sordid materials? 

As for this abnormal hunger for fiids, what 
has the teacher to do with such things? In 
the good old days teachers did what Ihey were 
told to do; or if they didn't, th^ were haled 
before the council And the best that can be 
said about facts is that they are one of the 
luxuries of life, to be enjoyed only by those 
who can afford luxuries. Teachers, who are 
the employees of the public, are notoriously 
underpaid and therefore they can scarcely ex- 
pect to be able to afford such luxuries; at 
least not on the salaries paid by the public 
If they want to enjoy facts, let them look for 
the positions which provide salaries large 
enough to finance their luxuries and for 
employers who approve of their canyings-on. 
But why should any one expect the public to 
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pay for his priyate luxuries f Does not this 
reasonioiT seem perfectly obvioiut It does to 
many, including certain groups of the public, 
members of legislatures, editors of small-town 
newspapers (some of them in big cities) and 
even some teachers. Intolerance makes strange 
bed-fellowB. 

The whole basic trouble seems to grow out 
of a fallacious conception as to who the 
teacher's employer really is. The advocates of 
this imtolerant doctrine hold that the '* public " 
is the employer of all teachers in any sort of 
public school, whether elementary, secondary, 
collegiate or university. Of course this doc- 
trine can be held by no one who allows him- 
self the luxQiry of a moment's serious thinking. 
Such a doctrine would make education an ut- 
ter chaos, except in the realm of those sterile 
materials which are now slowly reducing our 
schools to the level of dust-machines. Who is 
this '^ public"! The teachers in many states 
would like to know; and they can not know 
until after the legislature has adjourned and 
gone home, and the governor has ekhausted the 
legal limit of the time within which he may 
sign or veto biHs. And, indeed, they may not 
know even then, for the whole matter may 
have to go into elaborate investigation and 
judicial determination. In the meantime, the 
morale of the teaching force may be completely 
destroyed; the best scholars and teachers, in 
the disputed fields, may become discouraged 
and demoralized. Let any one who wants to 
defend that sort of program be well advised of 
the evils of it, its defects and contradictions. 
For such a program is not democratic at alL 
There can be no hope for democracy in such 
a form of educational control Its whole 
meaning and incidence are anti-democratic. It 
is the beginning of an insidious and infamous 
Jeultur, — an education controlled by a politi- 
cally entrenched fragment of the public whose 
invisible but real purpose is the control of the 
course of development of the economic insti- 
tutions of the state. Democracy in education 
does not include, involve or imply the control 
of educational institutions or of the avenues 
of information by politically manipulated 
forces. No argument can be made that can 



justify the efiEort now generally in evidence to 
subordinate the intelligence of the community 
to the manipulations of political parties or 
majorities. Such arguments and programs are 
functions of autocracies, whether monarchical 
,or oligarchical, but never of democracy. 

American education is now in the gravest 
danger it has known since the beginnings of 
the pidblic schools. The immeasurable signifi- 
cance of education as propaganda was made 
plain by the war. The effective controls of 
the future will be by means of education as 
propaganda. The decisive contests of the 
future will be for the control of education for 
its uses as propaganda and for the control of 
the schools and other means of public instruc- 
tion as bases of propaganda. AH the forces of 
invisible government are busily engaged in 
building up the structure of such controls. 
Fearful people are helping; small minds ev- 
erywhere are enjoying the sense of having a 
share in a great work, just as the peasants 
enjoyed tearing the thatch off their own roofs 
to add to the fiames that were consuming John 
Huss. Even some teachers are helping in 
these processes, ignorantly supposing they are 
serving God and the state; but such teachers 
are mostily the victims of catch-^ords and 
'^ question4)egging epithets." 

Is it possible to sappoae that wane teachers 
are knowingly lending their support to this 
campaign of intolerance and bigotry? The 
number of such must be very smalL But there 
are many who are passive, '^ neutral," at this 
time. The brunt of the fight for freedom of 
teaching is being carried by a small number 
of teachers to-day. I have no means of know- 
ing how many teachers are under suspicion 
over the country at large, to-day, though a 
recent statement of the American Legion 
places the number of '' undesirables" at 8,000, 
in all the schools. Of course, not all of these 
are in danger of being dropped, — ^though under 
the reign of the "Lusk laws" in New ToA 
state, the dismissid of teachers will cease to 
have any taint of judicial procedure and will 
become a purely administrative function of 
the agents of the department of education. 

But beyond the few thousands who are in 
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danger of being droi^>ed from the dcbook are 
the laige nmxdbers who are being worried into 
a paralytic ineffectivenees or who have reached 
the stage of complete caxelessness; and those 
other thousands of perfectly balanced teach- 
ers who give not the snap of their fingers 
which way any particular fight goes, since th^ 
are ready to swing either way, as the tide ebbs 
or flows. 

Not 80 very long ago, in a certain large uni- 
▼ersity the following authentic conversation 
was overheard. Said A to X, '^X, when the 
regents meet next wedc in their annual meet" 
ing, you are going to get hurf Said X, 
" Why, what do you mean? '* " I mean,** said 
A, '^ that you are going to lose your job.^ X 
seemed more or lesss stunned for a moment, 
but presently he replied, '* Well, a man doesn't 
have to have a job, does he? " It was now A's 
turn to be surprised; but he soon recovered 
his wits and retorted rather warmly, " Well, if 
that's the way you look at things, go ahead 
and do as you please; but you can believe me, 
Tm going to be good." 

But is not that the necessary outcome of 
the doctrine that the " public " is the employer 
of the teachers? Ifany teachers are being 
destroyed, to-day; some by reason of their de- 
votion to ideals of truth and service; eome 
by their decision to be ''good"; though of 
course the incidence of the destruction varies. 
But as long as the doctrine that the '* public " 
is the employer of teachers holds, just so long 
will these destructive processes work their 
devastating effects. Scholarship can have no 
real chance; self •^respect must be laid on the 
shelf; and teachers must learn to ''play the 
game," whatever that may mean, of intellec- 
tual or moral stultification. The only alterna- 
tive is that of fighting a losing battle, and few 
care to take the role of the martyr in these 
days. 

Let all who hold that teachers must take 
their cues from the opinions of the current 
administration, from " that majority to whom 
we have, at least temporarily, entrusted direc- 
tive responsibility," be well instructed as to 
the inevitable outcomes of their doctrines. 
The fight for freedom of science and of teach- 



ing has been a long fight against the fears of 
the majority and their efforts to suppress the 
truth, to suppress that inner light that shines 
in the aspirations and purposes of the solitary 
searcher on the frontiers. It is a curious 
doctrine that now we are to deny the long fight 
against these things and submit to the control 
of the majority. We have reached sudi areas 
of freedom and truth as we now possess be- 
cause men have not submitted to those ma* 
jority controls, but have "kept the faith," 
going to death for their ideals, or even in some 
few cases — ^losing their jobs ! We have not yet 
reached the time when the majority, played 
upon by prq'udice and fears, whipped into line 
by ignorant editors and politicians, swayed by 
programs that are economically determined 
and politically maneuvered, may be counted on 
the side of truth and freedouL The hope of 
science and freedom is found in fighting, or 
defying or ignoring the threats of majority 
controL 

Nothing more subversive of the hopes of 
democracy has been suggested in the demo- 
cratic decades than this doctrine that our 
teachers shall freely submit to the control of 
the majority " to whom we have at least tem- 
porarily entrusted directive authority." The 
very phrasing of the statement implies its in- 
herent impossibility as a rule of conduct; 
present conditions prove its subversive char- 
acter; its only service is to define anew the 
old, old fight and to call out the latent energies 
of democracy for another battle of the long 
campaign. 

Joseph K Hart 

THE STUDENT MOVEMENT IN CHINA 

The constructive forces at work in China, 
at the present time, are so potent and effective, 
as well as rapid in action, that the country is 
changing, almost visibly, before the eyes of 
observers of social conditions. The forces at 
work are not yet primarily economic and in- 
dustrial They are still intellectual, and, in a 
way, literary, and reforms are coming to pass 
through literary and intelleotual media. This 
is quite in line with the traditional attitude 
of mind of the Chinese, whose civilization for 
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centuries has had a literary flavor, and who 
had a well-developed areheological and text- 
critical science when most of our ancestors 
were running around in the woods, dyed blue 
wiHi woad. 

It is not astonishing, then, that the student 
movement should be the first great wave of 
progress to sweep over the country, and that 
this student movement should be, at base^ 
linguistic and literary. To understand the 
reforms in these discipHnee, which are aimed 
at by the leaders of the student movement, it 
is necessary to know that the written Ohinese, 
not merely in essay, poem and story, but even 
' in letters of a purely business character, is so 
remote from the spoken language that one 
might compare the task of writing the Wenli, 
or literary form, to the task that would be im- 
posed upon an American business man if he 
had to dictate all of his business correspond- 
ence in Old English or the language of 
Ohaucer. The deft between the spoken and 
the written language has become so great that 
the task of learning the written language is 
possible only to the few, and in a republic 
where an intelligent public opinion is re- 
quired, fully ninety per cent of the people are 
without a medium of written expression, and 
find the reading of what is printed almost 
impossible. 

A movement something like the movement 
in Norway, some years ago, has taken place 
under the leadership largely of a Columbia 
Ph.D., Dr. Soo Hu. This movement, which 
is called the ''Pei Hua" or "Vernacular 
Movement,'' aims to have everything whidi 
is written, written in the spoken language of 
the educated classes; not necessarily in the 
dialects of the i>easant8, but in a grade some- 
what above their so-called " Earth Language." 
To be sure, the dialect to be written is not the 
dialect of each province, province by province, 
but is the Mandarin language, or a normalized 
and extended Pekingese. Even this, which is 
now being taught in schools in many parts 
of Ohina, is almost a foreign language to the 
native of Fukien and Oanton, and is difficult 
of attainment to the speakers of Wu dialects, 
north and south of Shanghai; but as China is 



a country in which the coastal fringe is the 
home of a bewildering multiplicity of vernac- 
ulars, some lingua franca must become wide- 
spread before that unity of the people can 
take place which is essential to a wide-awake 
republican form of government. It is for 
this reason that the young reformers lay such 
stress upon linguistic and literary reforms, 
and why their patriotism is so bound up with 
linguistic changes. 

Their movement has striking i>aralleils in 
this respect to the movements of Romantic 
groups in Europe, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century ; and they have carried the 
parallel further through their wide use of 
translations from all languages. Theb gen- 
eral bent is, however, toward the more radical 
Bussians^ and the realistic school of fiction 
claims most of their attention. Chekhov, 
Dostoyefsky and Tolstoi are being read 
widely, and translated into Ohinesa There is 
practically no attempt to learn Russian, 
though it would seem as if Russian were 
worth while, on account of the Siberian 
prozimily to China; but English translations 
suffice, and are the basis of the new versions. 
The vogue of Nietzsche is said to be passing, 
but for a while he was very widely read. 
From the realistic Russians to naturalism, to 
an excessive emphasis on psychology, and from 
that to an iaterest in abnormal psychology 
and p^chopathy, is but a step; and Freud 
and Havelodc Ellis are well known to the 
younger generation. 

A curious coincidence brought John Dewey 
to China in the midst of this movement. He 
is the teacher of Dr. Soo Hu and of some 
others in the student movement, and his in- 
fluence is hardly to be overestimated. After 
his trip to Shansi, many students left the 
Provincial University to come down to 
Peking, to study under him, and in Shantung 
his influence was equally great, while in 
Peking his classrooms are crowed with eager 
hearers, who report that Dr. Soo Hu's inter- 
pretations of the lectures are masterly. 

Vocational education and the pragmatic 
point of view are entirely the order of the day, 
and the influence of these doctrines upon 
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Booial and political thinking is the one great 
factor in the progress of the younger Ohineee 
at the present time. The scientific bent of 
mind is being coltiyated wherever it is found, 
and natural and social sciences are the 
f ayorite studies, though the Chinese are, by 
nature, not interested in those exact forms of 
mental discipline which are the basis of engi- 
neering, biology, eta Palaiotic feeling forces 
many young men to study things for which 
they have no liking, and to apply themselves 
with iron application, through long nights of 
hard labor, in order that they may learn 
something which they feel will be for the good 
of their native land. 

On the political side, the first actual re- 
form which has been accomplished by the stu- 
dent moveonent is the complete reorganication 
of the National University of Peking, which 
now has absolute faculty control, and the gov- 
ernment of which is based upon the most 
advanced types of college and university gov- 
ernment in the United States.^ The President, 
Tsai Yiian Pei, himself a Han Lin, or old- 
form Ohineee PLD., but trained in France 
and Germany, as well, and thoroughly awake 
to modem ideas, is in absolute sympathy witli 
the younger men on his staff and with the 
student movement He willingly sanctioned 
reforms which seemed to strip him of that 
autocratic power which Ohineee college presi- 
dents, as well as their western confreres, seem 
to like. By doing this, Mr. Tsai has become 
the idol of the student class, and, through his 
critical and literary works, keeps their respect 
for his solid intellectual attainments. 

The larger influence of the student move- 
ments upon the goTemment was felt in 1919, 
when, after wrecking the house of the notori- 
ous Tsao Ju Lin, thirty-three of the rioters 
were imprisoned, and the whole student body 
struck for liberly, and to prevent the mili- 
tarists from ratifying the Shantung Provi- 
sions in the Peace Treaty. Those who were 

1 Aocordiog to the North China Star (Mar. 21, 
1921) the Sonthem University which has grown 
oat of the Nanking Higher Normal School, is to 
have an equally demoeratie organization. Its 
President is Dr. P. W. Kno. 



deeply involved in this movement^ through 
sympathy with the students, and as their 
counselors and guides^ can never forget the 
thrill of enthusiasm which passed through 
the nation when it was found that thousands 
of yoimg people in Ohina were as capable of 
self-sacrifice and of united effort^ as were the 
yoimg people in other countries. The move- 
ment took on the exaltation of an almost 
religious fervor. The speeches were filled 
with a passion that left dieir orators limp 
and ezhailsted. At one public reading of the 
Twenty-one Demands, on the day of national 
shame. May 9, the passion rose to sudi a 
fervor that as the demands were read, clause 
by dause, the reader (a yoimg Ohinese stu- 
dent at the Boxer Indemnity Oollege) became 
almost cataleptic in his passion, and the efeot 
upon the audience was actually physical^ be- 
fore the Twenty-first Demand had been read. 
Imprisonment was endured without a murmer, 
and for the first time in the history of Ohina, 
women students were equally patriotic with 
men. Women picketed the Presidents Palace, 
stayed out all night before it» and endured 
the same hardships as their brothers. It was 
this, perhaps, which made as mudi impression 
as anything about the movement upon the 
Ohinese merchant public, which was forced by 
student enthusiasm to join in the strike, and 
to assist through the boycotting of Ji^Mmeee 
goods. That the movement has lost some of 
its fervor, and that the i>atriotism has died 
down to some extent, is due, perhaps^ to the 
excess heat with which it was carried on at 
first, and to the fact that the Ohinese stu- 
dents, as a group, feel that the political situ- 
ation of the world is not growing any better. 
Their cynicism takes the form of reliance 
upon a complete overthrow of all govern^ 
mental forms, of a union with the Soviet 
Qovemment in Bussia; or, where the reaction 
is complete, there is a defeatism noticeable, 
which seems too willing to throw up the 
sponge, and turn everything over to Japan. 
In the main, however, the students have 
learned that they are powerful, that the gov- 
ernment is actually afraid of them, and have 
learned that they can carry on an effective 
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economic blockade of Japan, if tibfiy wish to. 
Their organs^ The New Tide, New Edueatian 
and La Jeuneese, to name the three principal 
ones, continue in q>ite of enrery attempt of 
the government to suppress them. They are 
filled with revolutionary articles^ with social 
and sociological studies^ with vere libre, and 
with religious and ethical artides, generally 
anti-missionary in tone. 

The feelixiig against Japan has resulted in 
a certain general anti-foreign movement The 
students feel their own power and their own 
ability. They wish, in general, to do the work 
which is now being done by foreigners, and 
there is the additional lure of the high 
salaries which highly trained foreigners in 
China receiva This anti-foreign movement 
naturally extends to the missionaries, whose 
labors are not entirely appreciated even by 
the more radical student groups. This one 
phase of the student movement is particularly 
unfortunate, because China will, for a long 
time, need foreign help and foreign friends. 
Oeoroe H. Danton 

EzcHANGx PaonssOB mou Tsino 
Ht7a College, Pikino, China, at 
New Yobs Univbbsitt 



EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

RESOLUTIONS OP THB PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLMEN'S WBBK CONVBNTION 

Among the resolutions passed at the final 
session of the Schoolmen's Week Convention 
are the following: 

Besolved: Tlutt we dedare oorselves in favor of 
a plan of progressive standards of preparation 
of all public sehool teachers, and we pledge our- 
selvee to the performaiice of our full duty in 
helping to develop such publie appreciation of the 
values of education as will provide moral and 
Ati^ti ^^ I support for a real profession of teach- 
ing, and that we eonunend the forward step which 
our state nonnal schools and other institutions en- 
gaged in the preparation of teachers are taking 
and we again emphaaize our faith in them. 

Beeolved: That we note with interest the ap- 
parent desire on the part of the members of the 
Legislature to provide revenue for education suffi- 
cient to remove the handicap under which we 
have been laboring many years. Notwithstanding 
this we feel it a duty to remind the people of the 
state that there is grave danger of over-confidence, 



and urge upon everybody the imperative necessity 
of getting back of Governor Sproul in his effort 
to secure revenues for education at least propor- 
tionate to those raised in our neighboring states. 
We, therefore, urge that the campaign now well 
under way be helped along in every legitimate 
maimer possible until adequate xevenne measures 
are enacted. 

Besolved: That we believe that democracy de- 
mands the reorganization of rural and urban com- 
munities so 88 to give rural and urban people equal 
share in the control and benefits of municipal 
institutions. 

Be9olved: That we express our hearty approval 
of minimum salaries for teachers as proposed by 
tile Edmonds Bill and that we protest against any 
attempt to reduce those minimums, 

BeeoUfed: That the State Department of Publie 
Instruction be urged to fix a w»i*iijwwm standard 
of equipment without which no school should be 
permitted to operate. 

Besdved: That we concur in the judgment of 
the committee in the strong emphasis placed upon 
educational measurements and the extension to 
the field of mental testing. We congratulate the 
Bchool of Education of the University upon its 
share on bringing Pennsylvania to its high rank 
among the states in the important work of educsr 
tional measurements. 

Besolved: Thai we endorse the bill now before 
the Legislature providing for an educational coun- 
cil cons i st ing of a body of competent men to study 
education in its various relations dn order that it 
may intelligently guide the educational policies of 
the commonwealth. 

Besolved: That we endorse the state plan for 
the establishment of junior high schools, believing 
that they will provide an opportunity for children 
to explore their abilities and to receive competent 
educational and vocational guidance. 



EDUCATIONAL NOTSS AND N£WS 

Owmo to the wide-spread compositors' 
strike for a f orty-f onr honr week, it has not 
heen possible to put in type notes and other 
material that would otherwise have heen 
printed in the present issue. 

Dr. Lotus D. Coffbun was installed as 
president of the University of Minnesota with 
exercises extending through May 12, 13 and 
14. 

Dr. Rutledge T. Wiltbank, assistant pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago, has been 
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appointed professor of i>sycliology at Knox 
OoUoge, sAiere he will establish a new depart- 
ment in p^chology, the work in which has 
hitherto been done under the department of 
philosophy. 

Nicholas Riooiardi, district vocational offi- 
cer under the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, has accepted the presidency of the 
State Polytechnic School at San Luis Obispo. 
Mr. Bicciardi is known throughout Central 
California for his sendees in the Oakland 
schools. 

Peofbssob H. F. Harrington, director of the 
courses in journalism at the University of Il- 
linois, has been appointed director of the 
Medill School of Journalism at Nordiwestern 
University. A new four-year course leading 
to a d^ree in journalism is planned^ as well 
as night courses for practical newspapermen. 

Professor A. S. Barr, head of the education 
department of Evansville College, has resigned 
to take a position as supervisor of instruction 
in the Detroit public schools, at a salary of 
$5,000. 

Dr. Daniel Varnet Thompson, head of the 
English department of the Lawrenceville 
School* has been appointed to succeed Dr. D. 
O. S. Lowell, as headmaster of the Bozbuiy 
(Mass.) Latin SchooL 

Superintendent M. E. Ligon, Henderson, 
Kentucky, has been elected to the principalship 
of the high school at Ashland. During his 
administration of the Henderson Schools a 
junior high school has been organized in the 
old high-school building and the salary of the 
grade teachers has been advanced fifty per 
cent 

Professor Elmer E. Jones, of Northwestern 
University, sailed for Albania on May 25, 
where, as we have already reported, he will 
assist in establishing an educational system. 

The forty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Colorado Education Association to be held in 
Grand Junction from October 18 to 21, and 
at Pueblo and Denver from October 20 to 22, 
will be addressed by Dr. Claxton; Mrs. Au- 



relia Henry Reinhardt, president of Mills Col- 
lege, California; Dr. W. C. Bagley, professor 
of education, Columbia University, New York, 
and editor of The Journal of the National Ed- 
ucation Association; and Hon. Will C. Wood, 
state superintendent of public instruction, 
Sacramento, California. 

The death is announced of Dr. W. E. Argo, 
president of the State School for the Deaf 
and the Blind, at Colorado Springs. 



SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

physical education at STANFORD 
UNIVBR8ITT 

{From a correspondent) 

In connection with its summer work, Stan- 
ford University will give a eix-weeks course, 
beginning June 1, for the training pf leaders 
and instructors in various branches of physical 
education in public schools, high schools, col- 
leges, conmiunity centers and playgrounds, 
church social and recreation enterprises, Y. 
M. C. A. and similar organizations, including 
the coaching of athletic teams. Experienced 
experts will have chaige of classes in the 
theory and methods of teaching American, 
Rugby and soccer football, baseball, basked>all, 
tTAck and field sports, gymnastics, and public 
or community recreation. The courses will be 
offered by the regular University physical edu- 
cation staff aided by members of the Stanford 
School of Education, the Stanford biology de- 
X>artment, and by Dr. Clark W. Hetherington, 
state supervisor of physical education; Dr. 
Herbert B. Stoltz, assistant state supervisor of 
physical education; and Frederidc Band 
Bogers, director of physical education in the 
Salinas High SchooL 

The demand for coaches for high school 
teams and for school directors of physical edu- 
cation far exceeds the supply, especially in the 
West Twelve states, including California, 
Washington, Oregon and Utah, have laws re- 
quiring physical education in the public 
schools, and similar laws are pending in other 
states. In addition the Fess-Capper bill now 
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before Congress proposes that the federal gov- 
ernment shall appropriate ten million dollars 
for cooperation with the states in the estab- 
lishment of physical education for all persons 
between six and eighteen, which will still far- 
ther extend the demand for trained physical 
. educators. Under such laws the present train- 
ing resources of the nation will not supply the 
needs of one state like California. At present 
men high school instructors in California are 
getting $1,800 to $3,300, and large city schools 
are paying from $2,400 to $3,000. 

Stanford, with its favorable geographical 
location and climatic conditions, its unexcelled 
equipment in numerous athletic fields, gym- 
nasium and swimming pool, and its thoroughly 
trained and experienced physical education 
staff, is in a position to do in the West what 
Harvard and Columbia have been doing in the 
East, and Illinois in the Middle West and be- 
come the center for the training of such 
teachers. 

Among the most interesting courses will be 
those offered by the coaches of the Stanford 
varsity teams. These men will give courses in 
methods of teaching in their own special fields. 
These instructors include Walter Powell, var^ 
sity football and basketball coach; Duffy 
Seay, baseball coach; Harry Malony, who will 
give instruction in teaching soccer, rugby, 
boxing, track and field. Seay will also give 
courses in swimming and water sports. 
Charles S. Botsford» who is now in charge 
of intramural activities at Stanford and has 
had experience in community recreation work, 
will offer courses in that branch. 

In addition, the school of education and the 
physiology -department will offer courses espe- 
cially adapted to the needs of physical edu- 
cators. 

DISCUSSION AND CORRfiSPONDSNCS 

ASKING THE PARENTS 

How can the school and the home cooperate 
more closely in organizing and directing the 
school activities of puxnlsf Those who direct 
the education of children must recognize that 
not only the time spent in school but that the 
whole day contributes to the education of 



these children. This question and the educa- 
tional principle involved gave much concern 
to the Brooklyn Friends School in connection 
with its extra-curriculum program of after- 
sdiool activities. 

The school, under the direction of the 
Society of Friends, is one of the private day- 
sphool type, non-sectarian in its teadiings and 
progressive in aim. It is for boys and girls 
from the kindergarten to coUega One of the 
agencies helping in the cooperation between 
home and school is a very active Mothers^ 
Club. Through this group of interested 
mothers the impetus came for an organized 
piece of cooperative work in the problem of 
after-school activities. 

Not unlike schools of a similar type 
Brooklyn Friends School offers a number of 
athletic, educational and social activities after 
school. They are arranged to meet an older 
and yoimger group of girls and three groups 
of boys with enough variety to appeal to all 
and hold their attention at least one hour 
each school day. Briefly enumerated the pro- 
gram for one week would include the prac- 
tise and games of the representative athletic 
teams, inter-class sports^ educational trips» 
hikes, a swim at the Y. M. C. A., meetings 
of Leaders Club, organized classes, Boy and 
Girl Scouts, Junior Boys' Club, Science Club, 
School Paper, dancing class and supervised 
play in the gymnasium and playgroimds. 

Around this program and its relation to the 
pupil's life and studies were framed the ques- 
tions which the school thought it wise to have 
the parents face. Much care was taken to 
sea that the matter was given a serious inters 
pretation in the home through the teachers^ 
Mothers' Club and the pupils themselves who 
helped in the distribution and collection of 
the papers. 

The following questions were used and were 
sent to the parents of children above the 
second grade: 

1. What do you consider tiie best boor for dos- 
dug the daily sdiod sesnonf 

2. Bo you feel tiiat your <boy8 and girls need the 
guidance of the school in their after school honrsf 

3. Bo yon consider that the after school aotivi- 
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ties, as at present eonducted bj tiie school, fill this 
needt 

4. How miMsh time should be given to ^'oatside 
aetiyities" nnder school supervision f 

5. (a) Do the present after school activities en- 
croach upon (the time which Ihe students ordinarily 
would devote to home study f 

(&) Do you feel that too much work is as- 
signed f 

6. Do (these activities assiat in offsetting the 
attraction of less desirable forms of amusement 
and recreation offered (by (the cityf 

7. Are these activities bringing results: (a) In 
wholesome enjoyment; (h) In increased skill; (o) 
In development of: "Group Spirit," "Good 
Sportsmanship," "Cooperation," "Loyalty"! 

8. What seems to be his or her chief interest or 
"hobby" outside of school work! 

9. How is your home emphasizing the develop- 
ment of character during the child's leisure tunef 

10. Do your boys and girls have a definite bed- 
time on school daysf If so, what is itf 

In the tabulation of the answers to the one 
hundred four questionnaires which were re- 
turned, the following results were obtained. 
They speak for the majority of the homes 
represented in the school 

Beplies to the questions were as follows: 

1. In general the present closing hours are 
satisfactory. 2.30 for primary grades, 2.45 
P.M. for all above the fourth grade. 

2. 7 feel that boys and girls need the guid- 
ance of the school in their after-school hours, 
23 do not 

3. 67 consider that the after-school activi- 
ties, as at present conducted, fill this need, 
13 do not. 

4. One hour is generally believed to be the 
time which should be given to '' outside 
activities '' under school supervision. 

5. (a) 89 say that present after-school 
activities do not encroach upon time which 
students would ordinarily devote to home 
study; 6 think they do. 

ih) 79 do not think that too much home 
work is assigned; 9 say there is too much. 13 
say that sometimes there is too much assigned. 

6. 75 declare that these activities do assist 
in offsetting the attraction of less desirable 
forms of amusement and recreation offered 
by the oily, 10 think they do not 



7. To the question asking if these activities 
are brinaring results, (a) In wholestMue enjoy- 
ment, Teft— 76, No— 1. (b) In increased skill. 
Yes — 59, No — ^1. (c) In development of 
"Group Spirit,'' Yefr-66, No— 1; "Good 
Sportsmanship," Yes— 67, No— 1; "Coopera- 
tion,'' Yes— 64; "Loyalty," Yee— 65. 

8. Thirty different hobbies were listed in- 
cluding chemistry, wireless, chidten farminfir, 
music, magic, shopwork, dramatizing stories, 
etc. 

9. About thirty methods of developing char- 
acter during children's leisure time at home 
were listed. Among these were reading, music, 
Bible study, family prayer, precept and ex- 
ample, insistence upon regularity, neatness, 
thoughtfulness of others, family discussion. 

10. The average bed-time of the children 
varies with the grades. Third, 7.56; Fourth, 
8.00; Fifth, 8.30; Sixth, 9.15; Seventh, 9.30; 
high school I., 10.00; II., 10.00; III., 9.30; 
IV., 9.30. 

From these results we would infer that in 
the majority of cases the hours of 2.30 and 
2.45 are satisfactory, the present after-sohool 
program meets with approval, too mudi home- 
work is not assigned and the children are 
living normal, well organized Uvea. It would 
also seem that the school's effort is meeting 
a recognized need and is both adequate and 
effective in cooperation with the parents' idea 
and conception of this work. The study has 
done much to awaken interest and discussion 
of the leisure time problem of boys and girls 
and create greater interest and participation 
in the school prograuL 

The Mothers' Olub has since held a meet- 
ing to consider student initiatiye and the 
value of after-school activities. They invited 
a specialist to speak on these subjects. The 
innovation of afternoon motion pictures is 
one of their most recent projects. Close 
follow-up work has been instituted on the re- 
sults of the questionnaire so that parents may 
be informed on the subject and cooperate 
more closely with the schooL 

Several parents, in their replies, took the 
opportunity to firi^e a frank statement pf the 
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oircamstanoes eariftting between home and 
school. This cooperatdve relationship has been 
most helpful in creating a better understand- 
ing and more intelligent serrioe. 

Asking the parents^ theref ore, pats the test 
frankly up to them. Weak points are re- 
vealed and strong places discovered. The 
school has a definite answer regarding its 
effort to cooperate with ihe home in these 
matters. The home has a more intelligent 
appreciation of what the school is trying to 
do and is better able to know where it can 
help and how. 

EussELL M. Grumman 

DlRBOTOB, EXTRA-CuiUtlOULUH ACTIVITIES, 

Brooxltn Friends School 



THE WISCONSIN SUP£:RINTENDENCY 

C. p. Cart, superintendent of public in- 
etruction in Wisconsin makes the following 
statement: 

Yes, I am defeated. But just the same I love 
WiflcoDAn and the people of WieoonsiiL. My f^th 
is unshaken in democracy and in a democratic ad- 
ministration of schools. The state has given me 
splendid opportunities for service and these op- 
portunities have been used to the utmost of my 
ability for the best and highest welfare of the 
state, as I saw it. I have never consciously shirked 
a duty or used public trust for sdfish benefit, or 
told the people anything other than what I be- 
lieved to be true. In other words, I have a per- 
fectly dear conacience as I look back over my 
eighteen yean of service. It has been one con- 
stant effort and fight for educational improvement, 
regardless of personal consequences. 

By way of illustration, we are, in the state of 
Wisconsia tiiia year, under aU of the adverse con- 
ditions, spending something like $8,000,000 on 
school buildings. A large percentage of this ex- 
penditure is due, in greater or less degree, to 
atimulus from this department varying all the way 
from mere suggestion and encouragement up to 
actual eondemnatioiL of old buildings. In one ex- 
ceedingly unprogressive county in respect to build- 
ings, we condemned in May, 1920, 27 country 
school ibuiJdings to be replaced by new ones by 
next fall. 

Not a single district took an appeal as could 
have been done under the law, for everybody knew 
the condemnations were just. In this county, I 
was defeated two or three to one, and the pro- 



gressive county superintendent of the county was 
defeated five to one. ^Hie story in regard to 
buildings could be duplicated dn regard to equip- 
ment for school purposes. In every particular, 
this department has pushed a most ag g r e s si ve 
campaign in the direction of educational progress. 

It would have been perfectly easy for me to 
have obviated the present defeat, if I had cared 
more for oflice than for the perfonnance of 
duty. I have known, as indeed everybody has 
known, that it is usually unsafe to press the 
people for money for any purpose. And yet I 
have constantly done so, because I regarded myself 
as attorney and advocate for the rights and wel- 
fare of children. Their best interest was a sacred 
trust. From a political point of view, this was 
no doubt suicidal, but from the professional point 
of view, there was nothing else to be done that 
was right and honorable. If it were to be done 
over, it would be done in the same way. 

We have at this moment the best and most 
eiSeient state department of public instruction in 
the United States, without any exception. Every 
man and woman in the department has labored 
from a professional point of view day and night 
to bring Uie schools up to the highest point of 
efliciency. When the Ayres Beport came out, it 
showed that for the year 1917-18 there were 
thirty-two other states that were paying more 
money for educational purposes than Wisconsin. 
If along with it we could have had a proper esti- 
mation of the ei&cieiicy of our schools, we would 
have stood at the top or near at. 

We stand fourth among the states of the Union, 
according to a recent government report, in tiie 
percentage of children attending higher institutions 
of learning, and there are only eleven states better 
off than Wisconsin in respect to lUiteracy. We 
have a better and more extensive system of train- 
ing teachers than any other state in the Union, 
and we have a better system of supervision than 
any other state. 

Usually, when an election is over it is over and 
nobody cares to discuss it, but it was not until this 
election was over that people began to talk and 
take an interest in It. Many people are dum- 
founded at the result. Everybody, without ex- 
ception, to whom I have talked, expected the 
present state superintendent to be reelected, gen- 
erally by about a two to one vote. Now they are 
asking what brought about this result. This is a 
problem for the people to solve for themselves, and 
it is worthy of their study. If it shall prove to 
have been due to a desire for more rapid progress 
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tiian we hAve been msJaikg, wbieli means almost 
inrariaibly greater expenditures of money, then the 
state may ivell be eongratnlated. If, on the other 
handy it was reactionary, and motivated by a de- 
sire to save money and to industrialise education, 
the state may well pause to consider in what di- 
rection it is headed. 

I have not the sliglrtest ill will toward the pub- 
lic, and I only hope that the educational affairs of 
the state may go forward with steadily increasing 
efficiency. In my mind there is charity for all 
and malice toward none. What I shall do, I have 
not detennined, but I sincerely hope that my lot 
may be cast in Wisconsin. 

I bespeak far the new superintendent the ffood 
wiU and cooperation of all cituena in all worthy 
efforts to improve education— <ihe greatest con- 
cem of every civilised people. 



CROUP TESTOTO 
nimiBITTIOM OF 6,774 PUFILB BT 



GBAina AXU MAW 



EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 

GROUP MENTAL TB8TINQ IN ALTOONA, PA. 

The schools have too long neglected the 
individual diffeirences of children. Too long 
there has been a struggle for uniformity-^ 
uniformity of teaching method, uniformity 
of disciplinary method, uniformily of courses 
of study, uniformity of texts— a struggle to 
meet the needs of the average child. Such a 
child does not eadst. All children are differ- 
ent—different in capacity, different in inter- 
ests, different in power of application, differ* 
•nt in the outcomes of effort working on 
capacity. 

There are two main causes of the elimina* 
tion of pupils from school; one is the eco- 
nomic pressure of the times, the other is the 
interaction of the factors, mental capacity and 
minimum standards of requirement. Willi 
the discussion of economic pressure we are 
not concerned here. With the second cause 
of eliminaton we are now concerned. Our 
practises directly retard social progress. 
Variation, not uniformity, is the law of 
progress. 

Not elimination of children from school, 
but accurate diagnosis of capacity and inter- 
ests and placement according to capacity and 
interest is the supreme need. 

Instead of uniform requirements courses of 
study must be made to suit capaeitiee and 
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TABLX I 

Medum Haw Nwnerical Score and Median JnteUigenee Quotient for 6,774 Elementary School ChUdren 

of Altoona, Pa. 
A, By Qmdes Begardless of Chronc^ogical Agw 
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interests. Failure in this regard eliminates 
thousands from the schools. 

The minimum assignment must be meas- 
ured by the capacity of each individual child. 

Flexibility is the key word — ^flexibility in 
assignment of tasks, flexibility in promotion 
plans. Whenever it is discovered that a child 
should go faster or slower than his group he 
should have an adjustment in one of two 
ways, either a greater or less amount of work 
given him, or replacement in a higher or 



lower group. We have too long made June 
promotions the Niagara Falls of the child's 
progress. Let us rescue him up stream. 

Feeling therefore that we should get away 
from present-day plans of promotion on the 
basis of uniform examinations on the basis 
of content which are largely tests of memory 
•r-memory sometimes stuffed with the un- 
digested and indigestible, we have conscien- 
tiously sought to find a better way. We be- 
lieve we hare found it in the use of standard- 
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TABLSm 

Median JntelUgenoe Quotient for 6,774 School 

Childre% of Altoona, Pa,, for Each of the Eight 

Ekmewtary School Grades distrib%Aed 

hy Chronological Ages. (Myers 
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ixed tests and in the measurement of intelli- 
gence itsdf. 

In May we administered the Myers Mental 
Measure to 6,774 children in the elementary 
schools. (The senior class of the high school 
also took the test) We have long known that 
we have in the schools a great range of 
mental capacity, a great range of physical 
ages and a great range of mental ages, but 
the facts brought out in definite form furnish 
interesting and even startling data for study. 

TABLSIV 

JHitribution of 6,774 Children of the BUmentary 

SohooU of Alioona, Pa., hy Chranologiad 

Ages, among the Several Oradm 



(Appended herewith are the Interpretations 
of Ratings by the Myers Mental Measure as 
reported to us by Mrs. Caroline E. Myers and 
Capt. (Jarry C. Myers to whom we are greatly 
indebted for valuable ascsistance.) 

1. Table I. A and Graph I. show a gradual 
increase in median raw scores from the first 
grade upward. The step from the first grade 
to the second and second to the third are 
slightly greater than the succeeding st«p. 
This may be explained by the fact that the 
lower grade children are more handicapped 
by their poorer adaptation to such group 
performances as a group test demands. How- 
ever the disparity is so small as to be prac- 
tically negligibla 

When, according to Table I. A and Graph 
n., the raw rating for each child is divided 



by that child's chronological age in monihs 
the medians of the resulting inteUigenoe 
quotients show the few lower grades at a 
much greater disadvantage than is shown hy 
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raw score. The relative exaggeration is due 
to the rather strange mathematical phe- 
nomenon attending the process of computing 
intelligence quotients. To illustrate suppose 
the given raw ratings from a given test for 
representative children for grades 1 to 6 were 
12, 16, 20, 24, 28, 32, for example. Suppose 
their respective ages were 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 
years for the respective grades. Then the 
intelligence rating from scores divided by 
years would be 20, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29. Here it is 
seen that although the score increase is con- 
stant and that the age increase is contant» 
the increase in intelligence ratings successively 
grows less from grade to grade. From a large 
number of cases means could be devised for 
adding a given amount to each of the lower 
grades, i. e,, to each score before division; 
but such adjustment would not justify the 
|ibor. 

It would seem that the raw score is more 
deiirable than the intelligence quotients. 
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However, for classification within a given 
errade this does not hold good as demonstrated 
in an article of School and Society, Sep- 
tember 20, 1919. The intelligence quotients 
take account of the repeaters better. Further- 
more, the distribution of the intelligence 
quotient ratings within each grade are quite 
as good as if not better than the distribution of 
the raw ratings (see graphs) for each grade. 
For classification within a grade the intelli- 
gence quotient is more desirable. However, 
for comparison of grades and school systems 
the raw scores are probably preferable. 

m. Distribution by chronological ages re- 
gardless of grades also gives a rather gradual 
increase from the highest to the lowest (Table 
I. B, Graph m.). Here again the lowest 
aged children, those in school but a brief time, 
are at a slight handicap. Another factor is 
introduced here, the diminished increment 
from the twelfth year onward and actual 
decrease in the seventeenth year. It must be 
remembered that only the elementary school 
children are included in these data. From 
the twelfth year onward there is naturally 
an increasing number of rapidly advancing 
children passng to the high school and by the 
seventeenth year Uiis number is comparatively 
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larga For example, there are only sixteen 
seventeen-year-old children left in the grades 
of the whole school system. It is safe to 
assume that these children are of relatively 
low-grade intelligence as revealed by the raw 
scores and intelligence quotients (Graphs III. 
and IV.) and that the children going on to 
high school are of relatively high intelligence. 
Furthermore the younger the children passing 
to the high school the greater the capacity 
of those children. Therefore the trend of the 
graph is what it ought to be if the scale is a 
fair measure of intelligence. When the raw 
scores are reduced to intelligence quotients 
(Graph IV.) the influence on the median 
scores by the elimination of the very rapid 
learners passing to the high school, is more 
pronounced. This relative disparity with the 
raw score graph deserves the same mathe- 
matical explanation as was offered above for 
the cliscrepancy between the graphs of median 
raw scores and median intelligence quotients 
for the grades. 

rV. A further evidence that the Myers 
Mental Measure actually measures learning 
capacity is demonstrated by Tables II. and 
m. These data consistently show that the 
farther on in a grade a given child of a given 
age has progressed the higher will his rating 
be. For example, in Table II. one reads: 

The median nine-year-old child in grade I. made 
a score of 13.1; in grade 11., 19.4; in grade III., 
27.3; m grade IV., 33.9; in grade V., 39.0. 

In like manner one reads in Table III.: 

The median nine-year-<^d child in grade I. has 
an intelligence quotient of .110; in grade II., .171; 
hi grade IH., .239; in grade IV., .294; in grade 
v., .841. 

Furthermore the older a child is within a 
given grade the lower will his intelligence 
quotient be (excluding the six-year-old child). 
For this information read downward for each 
grade in Table III. However, Table II. 
shows the raw scores practically constant for 
the various ages within a given grade. The 
older child for his grade has a certain advan- 
tage in age and general exi)erience because of 
which his total raw score hardly tells the 
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cation. The Friday afternoon session will be 
devoted to reports of the committees on mem- 
bership and mral education. The Saturday 
morning session will include a meeting of the 
ExecutiTe Oommittee; address of welcome by 
F. H. Hunter, Oakland, Oalif ; a symposium 
platform meeting with ten-minute addresses 
by P. P. Olaxton, F. O. Blair, W. A. Jesstlp, 
Carroll O. Pearse, Fannie Fern Andrews, W. 
A. Brandenburg and J. H. Gwinn; and re- 
ports of the Oommittee on Racial Well-being 
by Helen 0. Putnam, Proyidence, B. I., and of 
the oommittee on extension education by L. H. 
Hinkel, Fort Dodge, Iowa. The Saturday af- 
ternoon session will include reports of the 
ezecutiye committee and those committees not 
on the schedule before February, 1922, viz.: 
thrift education, democracy applied to educa- 
tion, American teachers' colleges, educational 
surveys, participation of teachers in school 
management and reorganization of seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades. The committee on 
the elementary school course, Katherine D. 
Blake, chairman, will meet on Tuesday morn- 
ing, July 5. The officers are: President, H. H. 
Seerley, Oedar Falls, Iowa; vice-president, 
Josephine 0. Preston, Olympia, Wash.; and 
secretary, Adelaide S. Baylor, Washington, 
D. 0. 

The Department of Elementary Education 
will hold sessions on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, July 6, 6, and 8. The Tuesday 
morning session will consider the subject, 
^ The elementary school and the readjustments 
of the next ten years.'' It will be addressed 
by George D. Strayer, Teachers Oollege, Co- 
lumbia University; J. B. Weaver, Des Moines; 
William M. Lewis, Savings Division, XT. S. 
Treasury; Anna Baker, Ben Blewett Junior 
High School, St Louis, Mo., and G. 0. Mi- 
nard, superintendent of schools, Arlington, 
Mass. The Wednesday session will be ad- 
dressed by W. W. Charters, Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh; H. B. Wilson, superintendent of 
schools, Berkeley, Calif., and Ernest Horn, 
University of Iowa, on the limits of the pro- 
ject A report of the committee on English 
will be followed by an address on "The re- 
lation of the teaching of the mother tongue to 



the national program in education," by H. B. 
Driggs, professor of English, University of 
Utah. The Friday afternoon session will be 
given ove^ to a discussion of the ''Improve- 
ment of instruction through the use of stan- 
dard tests." It will be addressed by L M. 
Allen, superintendent of schools, Springfield, 
111.; E. E. Chiles, Ben Blewett Junior &igh 
School, St Louis, Mo.; J. Worth Osbum, 
State Department of Education, Madison, 
Wis.; Bessie Bacon Goodrich, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Maude McBroom, Detroit Teachers' 
College; Herman Hendriz, Mesa, Ariz., and 
Carroll E. Beed, superintendent of schools, 
Akron, Ohio. The officers are: President, P. 
W. L. Cos, headmaster of the Washington 
School, New York City; Vice-president, Mar- 
ion S. Hanckel, supervisor of kindergarten and 
primary grades, Bichmond, Va.; Secretary, 
Annie E. Logan, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Cincinnati.' 

The Department of Secondary Education 
will meet Tuesday forenoon, July 5, and Wed- 
nesday afternoon, July 6. The comnuttee on 
high school library problems will present its 
report through 0. 0. Certain, of Cass Tech- 
nical High School, Detroit Burton P. Fow- 
ler, first assistant principal of Central High 
School, Cleveland, will present a paper on 
^'Socialization of the six-year high school 
through the organization of student activi- 
ties." Ray H. Bracewell, principal of the Bur- 
lington, Iowa, high school, will present a paper 
on " Segregation in ability groups as a means 
of taking into account individual differences." 

The Bureau of Education, Washington, will 
furnish a speaker on ** Sex education in high 
school." Charles E. Barker will furnish a paper 
on " The physical efficiency of the teacher." 
Benjamin 0. Gruenberg, of the United States 
Public Health Service, will speak on '' A pro- 
gram of sex education for secondary schools." 
The officers of the department are : President, 
Clarence T. Rice, principal of E^nsas City 
(Kansas) High School; Vice-president, Guy 
C. Wilson, principal of Latter Day Saints 
High School, Salt Lake City; Secretary, 
Minnie Oliverson, assistant principal for girls, 
Kansas City (Kansas) High SchooL 
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Summer Session 
^ On the Shore of Lake Michigan__^ 

University Campus extends along the shore of Lake 
Michigan. Boating available, bathing beaches right on 
the Campus, tennis courts and gymnasium. Dormi- 
tories for men and women. Organized excursions to 
interesting points near Chicago. Lectures, concerts, 
recitals and dramatic performances on the Campus. 

THB COLLBGB OF UBBRAL ARTS— Courses 
leading to B.S. and B.A. degrees. Regular college 
subjecU. including courses in Zoology. Chemistry and 
Physics for pre-medical students. Nine hours credit. 

THB SCHOOL OF COMMBRCB— Courses leading 
to degrees of Bachelor of Science in Commerce, Master 
of Business Administration and Certified Public Ac- 
countant. Courses in Accounting. Advertising. Fi- 
nance. Organization. Sales. Factory Management, etc. 
Special trips to factories in Chicago. Nine hours credit. 

THB SCHOOL OP BDUCATION— Courses leading 
to B.S., B.A.. M.A.. or Ph.D. degrees, with special 
diploma in Education. Courses for high school teach- 
ers, elementary teachers, superintendents, principals, 
professors in normal schools and colleges, and educa- 
tional leaders. Nine hours credit. 

THB LAW SCHOOI^— Jo/in H, Wigmore, Dean. 
Classes conducted in the City of Chicago. Courses 
leading to the degrees of Juris Doctor and LL.B. 
Summer Faculty contains judges of state supreme 
courts of Illinois. North Dakota, Mississippi and Wash- 
ington. Fourteen hours credit. 

THB SCHOOL OF MUSIC— Pe/«r C. Lutkin, Dean. 
Courses in Public School Music and Piano. Normal 
Methods with demonstration classes. Private instruc- 
tion in Piano. Voice. Organ, Violin. Cello; class in 
Harmony. Analysis. Ear-Training Solfeggio. 

THB SCHOOL OP ORATORY— /^a/pA B. Dennis, 
Director. Courses leading to B.S. and B.A. degrees 
or diplomas in Oratory. Chiss work and private in- 
struction for teachers of Public Speaking. English, 
and for professional and amateur readers and speakers 
who want greater platform power. Courses in Debate 
and Public Speaking for college studenu.^ Ten hours 
credit. 

THB GRADUATB SCHOOI^— Courses leadbig to 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. Unusual library facilities in 
Evanston and Chicago. Nine hours credit. 

COURSBS OPBN MONDAY. JUNB a?, zgai 

For book of Campus views and detailed description of 
courses, address 

WALTBR DILL SCOTT. President 
za8 UnhrersHy Hall, Evanston, DlinoiB 



Marine Blologloal Laboratory 

WOOD8 HOLK, MA88. 

Biologioai Material 

1. Zoolocf. Preaerred material of an types of animals fox 
elan work and for the museum. 

2. ImbeyolofT. Stages of some Invertebratea, flshea (In- 
eluding Aeanthlas, Amia and Lepidosteus), Amphibia, and 
some mammala, 

S. Botanj. Preserred material of Algae, Fnngl, Liver' 
worts, Moasea, Fema and Seed Planta. 

4. MI«roaeop« bM— in Bacteriology, Botan j and Zoology. 

•• Ufa Matoriaa* Germination Studies, and Natural Hi»> 
korj Gronpi. Catalognea fUmiahed on application to 

GKORGK M. GRAY, Ourator 
Woods HolOp Mass. 



Ifantarln Ittttt^rattg 

Summer School of Arts and Sciences 
and of Education 

JULY 5 TO AUGUST 13, 1921 

Courses Is Tocatloiial RehabUltatloB, Tocsi- 
tloBsl E^dncmtloii* Vocsitlomml GvldsMce, Tocsi- 
ttoBsl InformatlOB, amd VocmtioBsl Psyeholonr. 

Vocational Rehabilitation will be sriven oy 
Messrs. James P. Munroe, Ralph T. Fisher. Uel 
W. Lamkin, and others of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education^ assisted by specialists. 
Vocational Education and Vocational Guidance 
will be given by Professor John M. Brewer, 
Director of the Bureau of Vocational Guidance. 
Harvard University. Vocational Information 
will be sriven by Mr. Frederick J. Allen, and 
Vocational Psychologry by Mr. Lewis A. 
Maverick, both of the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance, these two subjects beinfir fiflven for 
three weeks each and combined in a single 
course. 

The facilities of the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance, consisting of filed material, pamphlets, 
and library, will be available for students. 

Other courses for superintendents, secondary- 
school teachers and principals, elementftry- 
school teachers and principals, teachers of Bng- 
lish, French, mathematics, social studies, Ameri- 
canisatlon workers, special-class teachers. 
Courses in educational psychologry, educational 
measurement, the Junior high school, private- 
school problems. 

Courses in Education may be counted by 
properly qualified students toward the degree of 
Master of Bdacatlom. 

For information address the Secretary of the 
Summer Sohool, Harvard University, Cambridge^ 
Massachusetts. 
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— you are delivering en infetmel talk. My, on your traveb ; you 
are trying to recall an alticnde or the het^^t of e building. To 
moet minds figures are vague, but dear, lasting impcessions can 
be made by actual pictures projected on a screen by the 

^scK^lomb 

BALOPnCON 

THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 

This instrument projects opaque objects, including photographs, magazine il- 
lustrations, post cards, maps, specimens, etc., as well as lantern slides. Even, 
steady and safe illumination is assured by the new g^-filled Mazda lamp. For 
clear pictures and easy operation specify the Balopticon. 

Bcusch ^ Ipmb optical ©• 

581 St. Paul Street ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

New York Chicaao Washington San Francisco Loodoi 
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SCHOOL 
AND SOCIETY 



Suggestions looking toward a Closer Contact tvith Practiced 
Problems in Work tvith Educational Tests: Sidney L. 
Pbessey 711 

The New Humamties: Elsie Murray 716 

Educational Events: 

Stateunde Physical AhiUty Tests in New York; Edu- 
cational Legislation in Arkansas; Educational Research 
in Colorado; The Brookwood Workers' College; The 
Resignation of President Thwing of Western Reserve 
University; The Commencement and Installation Exer- 
cises at Yale University 722 

Educational Notes and News 726 

Discussion and Correspondence: 

Notes on a College Vocational Conference: Edward S. 

Jones 729 

Educational Research and Statistics: 

The Value of the Controlled Summary as a Method of 
Studying: Chas. E. Germane 730 

Societies and Meetings: 

The Des Moines Meeting 732 

6, 00 A Year Published Weekly 16 Gents a Copt 

THE SCIENCE PRESS 

LANCASTER, PA. GARRISON, N. Y. 

Bntond aa noond-clui matter JanmuT S, 1915, at the Poat Offloe at Lancaster, Pa., under tbe Act of Hanh S, ItTV 
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